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Look for the 
Red Ball 


Look at this picture of “ Ball-Band” 
Rubber Boots. See the reinforcing 
at the instep, where you know a 
boot should be strong. 


That is just one point, but it shows 
the careful construc- 
tion of “Ball-Band” 
(Red Ball) Rubber 
Footwear. 


Every part from sole “ 
to top is made for long JaRaeernm 


. 
* 
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wear. pen at ge 

Over ten million “ 
people, mostly outdoor 
workers, are wearing 
Rubber and Woolen 
Footwear bearing the 
Red Ball Trade Mark. 


Look for the Red Ball 
—for 36 years it has 
been an unfailing guide 
in buying footwear that 
gives satisfaction. 

You will find the same 
quality and long wear in 
Light Weight Rubbers 
marked withthe Red Ball. 

Sizes and styles for men, women, 
and children. 

We don’t make anything but 
footwear—and we know how. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


307 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


**The House That Pays Millions 
for Quality’’ 
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Published Monthly by WILMER A’ 


“Down the Customer’s 


Throat” 


down the Customer’s Throat.”’ 


additional titles: 


“Why I Breed Draft Horses.” 
“Good Profit in Pigs.’’ 


“Watch Those Beggnias Now.”’ 
“In the Kitchen at Christmas.” 
‘‘How To Reduce.” 

“Tee Trapping.” 


reading it carefully. 








let us keep on taking good space to tell about 
something you don’t give a whoop for. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 


The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make g to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 
In writing to advertisers, write as you 3 

would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, ‘I saw your advertise- 











to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 


Wm. Draper Brinckloe, A.S. Alexander, M. D. C., 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. z 


the story of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association is unusually in- 
teresting and important, not only to other 
dairymen, but to all who are engaged in 
any kind of cooperative selling. An organi- 
zation that serves the largest single milk 
consuming market in the world, takes all 
the milk of all its members all the time, 
runs 150 bottling, pasteurizing, evaporating, 
condensing, cheese-making, and ice-cream 
making plants, and does a business of 
$60,000,000—is some organization. 
are numbers of interesting things to be 
learned from the Dairymen’s League, and 
: James Henle tells all about it in December, 
under the title of ‘‘Following the Product 


Tite are half a dozen reasons why 


As for the other December articles, we 
think they are just as good and 
better. There are articles on “Putting the 
Christmas Gift To Work,” on raising oranges, 
(or not raising them) in Florida, on ‘‘Naming 
the Purebreds,’’ on thé size, shapé, color, 
and weight of eggs, on having a ‘Community 
Christmas’’—a véry fine idea, by the way— 
on the plans of a house that can be added to 
later, and lots and lots more. Nearly all of 
them are illustrated. .Just: go over these 


“Bargains at the Farm Auction.” 
‘‘Granddaddy of Northwest Orchards.” 
“Corn-Stalks to Diamonds and Back.” 


“Three Hobbies and Two Silos.” 


In December comes the final sermon of 
The Farm Journal's series of twelve; this is 
by Bishop Cyrus J. Kephart, of Kansas 
City, Mo., one of the great leaders of his 
religious sect, the United Brethren. 
forceful and thoughtful message, and 
splendid one with which to close our series. 

We are very proud of the December issue, 
and hope you will make a special point of 


We don’t know that we ought to keep asking 
every month how you like our cover pictures. 
Some of us think we ought to, and some 
don’t. You see, we spend a good deal of 
thought and money in getting these covers 
and printing them the best we know how, 
- and we think they are good, and it does 
4 . Seem as if Our Folks most likely would be 

interested in them, too. If you are not— 
| well, just send us a postal anid say so. Don't 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for several years in advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
forThe Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
Portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 





R. U. Blasingame, A. H. Throckmorton 
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A Happy Thought 


“Gifts and Rewards for Everyone’’ is the 
name of the new illustrated catalog of re- 
wards for subscriptions, just out. If you 
haven’t yours yet, arop a post-card to The 
Farm Journal Reward Man. The things 
shown are for boys and girls as well as for 
older folks. Send for your copy today; for 
besides things you will like yourself, it will 
tell you how you can get your Christmas 
gifts this year without spending any money. 





ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure 


% prompt and careful attention to your order. 


TKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., Coartes F. Jenkins, President 


re — 
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Maybe It Has—Maybe Not 


Please don't think just because you find an 
Orange and Black subscription order card in 
this copy of The Farm Journal it means your 
subseription has run out. Not at all. 

This ‘bright-colored coin card is enclosed 
for two reasons. First, for your use in send- 
ing that new subscription you have promised 
yourself you would send us to take the place 
of some of those highfalutin’ folks who quit 
us from time to time, because they ate peeved 
about what the Editors say about strikes, or 
prohibition, or whatever their pet corn is. 

Second, as a reminder to you to look up 
your own subscription, so that if it has run 
out you can protect yourself by sending in 
your prompt renewal ahead of the holiday 
rush. All Our Folks whose subscriptions are 
expiring, or will expire soon, will receive 
a personal letter this month. Should you 
get one, please, O, please, don’t lay it aside, 
because The Farm Journal is so reasonably 
priced we simply can’t afford to keep sendin, 
it unless your subscription is renew 
promptly. 

But whether your subscription runs out 
soon or not, if you like the paper please help 
us make the order card work by passing it on 
to some friend with a few words about the 
thrilling new story ‘Blind Man!”’ just started, 
how good all the rest of the magazine is, and 
be sure to impress on him or her that only 
$1 sent now will bring The Farm Journal for 
four full years. Your friend will thank you 


‘and so will we. 





A. F. B. F. Poem Contest 


Right up to the last minute of the contest 
for the best recitations suitable for Farm 
Bureau meetings, the poems came pouring 
in by every mail. As this is written, ten 
days later, we are almost through reading all 
of them, but the actual job of judging them 
is still to come. 

Hence the announcement of winners will 
not be made until next month, in time for the 
Farm Bureau Federation meeting in Chicago 
in December. 





What More, Indeed? 


If I were rich when I die, I would like to 
leave The Farm Journal $10,000 to carry on 
the good work. It’s been such a friend and 
comfort to me because of its information, its 
cleanness and truth, with an honesty that’s 
unquestioned. What more could we ask of a 
journal or a friend, or one of our loved ones? 
Newington, Va. Mrs, X D. 





t2@ Entered as Second-class matter in accor- 
dance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-offices 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, St. Louis, 
Mo., and La Crosse, Wis. 
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This Test Shows Why a Clothcraft 


Suit is Such a Wonderful VALUE 





From an actual 
photograph 


SEND FOR the new SWATCH 
FOLDER, containing actual 
samples of these serges and 
telling the interesting story of 
Clothcraft Clothes. It’s FREE 
—write for a folder today. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 


2167 West 53rd Street, Cleveland, O. 





sin 


re-pressed: And it came through the 
test looking as good as new—absolutely 
* unharmed! 


Now you know how water will ruin al- 
most any garment—how it pulls it all out 
of shape. That is because a coat is made 
of many little parts—fabric, haircloth, 
lining, canvas, thread, etc. If these ma- 
terials. are not of good quality or if the 
coat is not put together with these parts in the 
proper relation to each other, it cannot survive 
the water test unchanged. 


The fact that a Clothcraft coat went through this 
severe test without harm proves to you that the 


materials are of proper quality, the designing per- 


fect and the workmanship truly expert—and that 
it will retain its shape after years of hardest wear. 


And since Clothcraft has, through careful purchasing 
and standardized production methods, been able to 
produce Blue Serge ‘‘5130”’ so that it retails at $27, you 
_ may be certain that it is the suit value for you this season. 





If you happen to have a Blue Serge Suit, 7130 Gray 
Serge or 7132 Brown Serge (companion numbers of 
5130 at the same price) will please you. Or 4130, , 
a heavier weight de luxe Blue Serge at $33. 


At the Clothcraft Store in Your Town 





— coaT—right from the rack a 
—was thrust in water, dried and _ 
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So many radio fans are constantly 
looking and asking for new ‘“‘hook- 
ups,’’ that we concluded the best 


thing to do was to_publish this series of ten hook-ups 


which may be considered standard. 


Mr. Neely, the writer, is an expert radio operator, and 


HE growth of radio has introduced a 
new term into our ordinary language, 

and this term is “hook-up.” The 
hook-up is simply the plan by which 
various pieces of radio apparatus are con- 
nected by wires. There are many possible 
hook-ups, and each has advantages, so 
that the ten standard hook-ups which I 
am giving here include at least one which 
will be adaptable to any conditions or 
locality. 

The simplest and cheapest of all is 
given in Fig. 1. This uses the ordinary 
single-slide tuner—a coil of enameled 
wire wound closely in a single layer on a 


tube about the size and shape 
Y of an ordinary salt-box—with 
The simplest radio receiving 


a crystal detector, fixed con- 
denser, and phone receivers, 
set—a single-slide tuning coil 
with crystal detector 
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and will receive with fair satisfaction up 
-to within about fifteen miles of a broad- 
casting station. Inserting a variable con- 
denser in the circuit, as shown by the 
dotted lines, will increase the sharpness 
of tuning, but is not essential to good 
reception. 
Hook-up in Fig. 2 shows the same single- 
slide tuner, using an audion bulb fora de- 
tector instead of the crystal. 
An audion bulb _ properly 
hooked up will always give 











SUT 


The single-slide coil improved 
by the substitution of an audion 
bulb for the crystal detector 
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many times the range of reception and 
strength of signals possible with a crystal 
detector, but radio is like any other 
science, and you must pay for every bit 
of added efficiency that you get. ; 

With the ordinary tuning coil and 
crystal, reception of signals can be made 
much sharper by adding’ another slider on 
the coil, and making what we call a two- 
slide tuning coil. The hook-up is then as 
shown in Fig. 3, and again a variable con- 
denser as shown by the dotted lines will 
somewhat improve the tuning. 

With a two-slide tuner the addition of 
an audion bulb will cause even a greater 


increase in efficiency than it will with the . 


one-slide, because it now becomes possible 


NOVEMBER, 1922 


to introduce what we know as “regenera- 
tion,” which means, broadly speaking, 
that we feed back some of the strength of 
our batteries to boost up the weak signals 
coming in through the antenna; it has 
been estimated that this will ordinarily 
make the signals about 
thirty times as strong as 
they would be without, re- 
generation. 








co, 





A two-slide tuner with a crystal 
detector is more ‘‘selective” than 
a single-slide coil 


Fig. 4 shows this hook-up. The 

= al is connected directly to one 
end turn of the coil, and this same 

end turn is also connected to the grid of 
the bulb through the grid condenser. Ofie 
slider is connected directly to the ground. 
Here let me say that the very best ground 
which the average man can find is the 
cold-water spigot of his house plumbing 
system. Follow the diagram closely, 
"_. particularly as to the connec- 

tions to the plus and minus 

poles of the two batteries; The 
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With an audion bulb, a two-slide 
tuner can be hooked up into a very 
efficient ‘‘regenerative”’ set 


‘variable condenser is absolutely essential 
here, not only for tuning of the plate cir- 
cuit, but to prevent the shorf circuiting 
of the B battery. 

In all of these hook-ups we have been 
using only a single-layer coil. We now 
come to the hook-ups which employ what 

we call “coupling’’—in other words, 
we have one coil of wire through 
which the currents from the antenna 
vibrate, and by means of the mag- 








Hook-up for a loose coupler or 
any coupled coils with a crystal 
detector 


Ten Standard Hook-Ups 
By Henry M. Neely 
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the construction of instruments nor the meaning of 
radio terms, which we will assume are understood by all 
readers except those in the beginners’ class. 


his diagrams and descriptions are 
so clear that no one can make a 
mistake. He has not gone into 


netic field which they create in the ether 
around them, they induce similar currents 
of electricity in a second coil, even though 
this second coil is not physically con- 
nected to the first one. This arrangement 
enables us to ttine out interfering signals 
better than is possible with the single-layer 
type of coil. It is accomplished by mov- 
ing one of the coils closer to or farther 
from the other, and this is what we call 
“varying the coupling.” 

Fig. 5 shows the simplest arrangement 
of this kind, using a crystal detector. The 
two coils may be of almost any type 
desired. They ¢an take the form of a 

“loose coupler,” or they may be 
two honeycomb coils or two spider- 
web coils, or the modern instrument 
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Simple circuit of a loose coupler 
or any two coupled coils with an 
audion bulb 


known as the vario-coupler, which is a coil 
of wire around a cylinder with another coil 
wound around a ball-shaped form which 
turns on an axis inside the first coil. In 
all such arrangements the coil which is 
connected to the antenna and ground is 
known as the primary, and the other as 
the secondary. 

Coupled coils will always give greater 
selectivity, which means that they make 
it possible to tune out a certain amount of 
interference, but they will not usually 
ive a greeter range over which signals can 

heard. Still, if the beginner is going to 
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The famous ‘single circuit” hook- 

up which adds regeneration to a 

loose-coupled circuit or to any two 
coupled coils « 


t 


make his own set, I would strongly advise 
him to take the additional trouble to 
make a vario-coupler or a loose coupler, 
because it will enable him to make so 
many improvements later on, as his skill 
increases and his finances permit. 

The first improvement to make is, of 
course, the addition of an audion bul and 
batteries as shown in hook-up 6. This is 
the simplest way to use two coupled coils 
with a bulb, but it is not “regenerative.” 
Hook-up 7 shows two coupled coils ar- 

for regeneration, and this will be 
found a very efficient outfit. An examina- 
tion of the two di will show that 


the second coil in Fig. 6 is used as a 
Continued on page 38 
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Victrola No. 240 
$115 









Mahogany or walnut 








The strongest endorsement ever 
given to any musical instrument 


There are no better judges of performance 
than those who themselves perform. Practi- 
cally without exception, all those who repre- 
sent most in the world of. musical art choose 
the Victrola as the one best instrument to per- 
petuate their achievements. The purchase of a 
Victrola therefore carries with it assurances of 
satisfaction which can be obtained in no other 
_ music-reproducing instrument. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records 
demonstrated by all dealers in Victor products 
on the Ist of each month. Write to us 
for catalogs. 





Victrola 


REG US PAT OFF 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Trade-mark Registered, 1905. Copyright, 1922, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Practical Not Fancy Farming 





Price, Five Cents 








High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Editor: 
In spite of Judge Biggle’s efforts to 


convict me of dodging the job of 
writing the Elmwood Farm letter last 
month, I wish to assure you in the most 
solemn manner that no such idea ever 
entered my head. I went off to the sea- 
shore as soon as the potatoes were dug, 
rather unexpectedly, and forgot all about 
letters, Farm Journal, Japanese beetles, 
fall plowing, low potato 


follow the valleys or ridges, instead of 
steering due north and ‘south or east and 
west as they generally do in the Prairie 
states. The water-courses often cut up a 
farm into odd-shaped pieces. Where it is 
an old community, settled for nearly two 
centuries and a half, as this is, parts of 
farms are sold off, or farms are divided 
among children, and a new owner buys 
back a piece here and there, and this 
process goes on over and over until the 
farm is often a patchwork that is even more 
cut up and disjointed than Elmwood. 






fully this fall, and from what I have done 
so far I think I can cut down the number of 
separate fields and plots to not more than 
twelve—always provided that the Judge 
will approve. ss 

I have also made some studies in dis- 
tances covered in our farming operations, 
which your readers may find interesting, 
but I will have to keep this for a later 
letter. 4 





Peter Tumbledown did not get any fall 
plowing done, because he spent most of the 
last six weeks down at the rail- 





prices, and pretty much all 
other responsibilities and wor- 
ries, for one solid week. 

As a matter of fact, I think 
Judge Biggle rather enjoyed 
writing the letter last month, 







i 


a little—a pastime that never |- 
seems to lose its charm for 
him. Be that as it may, here 
I am on the job again, as they 
say, as large as life and twice 
as natural. 

I am thinking of making a 
wholesale rearrangement of 
the Elmwood fields, and even 
of getting the Judge to sell 
some of the farm and buy a 
tract of about thirty-six 
acres across the road, if he 
can be shown that it is a 
proper thing to do. As it is, 
Elmwood is laid out very ir- 
regularly and wastefully, and 
lam sure it will pay to change 
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Te eee what a botch Congress made 
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Peter is a good deal wrought 
up over the election, too, so 
that altogether he has been too 
busy to cut the corn, let alone 
husk it. Peter says that if you 
are going to be a good citizen 
you have to give up something, 
and the corn crop did not turn 
out very good, anyhow. 


——————— 


The Farm Journal 
Says: 

What is vinegar without 
a mother? It is orphan very 
poor. we 

What this country needs 
is fewer naughty politicians 
and more good pumpkin pies. 

» & 
You can’t always tell by 


the wash on the line how 
hard a worker the widow’s 


De Mer > 








the plantings in different 
fields and parts of fields, and 
throw -several of them to- 
gether, to get larger units of the same crop. 


For example, I counted up that the farm. 


is divided into no less than twenty-three 
fields and plots, or twenty-four if you in- 
clude the chicken-yard. There is one 
large orchard and three small ones of 
various sizes and shapes. There are two 
patches of woodland and a third that was 
cut over and is growing up again. There 
is a meadow pasture and two upland 
pastures with lanes. We had potatoes this 
summer in three different places. And the 
worst of it is that the fences run in various 
queer directions, and only a few of them 
are parallel to each other or to anything 
else on earth, as Tar as I can see. . 
Of course, this situation came about 
very naturally. In this country, roads are 
very apt to run at different angles, and 





It’s a nice wall, but some of us have stuff to sell 


Judge Biggle himself is responsible for 
much of the present arrangement; for exe 
ample, the four orchards are what is left 
from the twenty-four acres of apples and 
pears that he planted a few years after he 
bought Elmwood. When the San Jose 
scale came along the Judge dug out and 
burned acre after acre of apple trees, 
though the lime-sulphur spray was in- 
vented in time to save some of them. One 
field down the road that has no connection 
whatever with the rest of the farm, was 
bought at the time Elmwood was special- 
izing on strawberries and white black- 
berries, because this particular tract hap- 
pened to be more sandy than most of 


our soil, and was thought to be better 


adapted to berries. ma se 
I am going to study this subject care- 


* 


abroad 


daughter is. 
» w 
If there is not enoygh salt and pepper 
in this Farm Journal, just say so and 
we'll fix it quick. 
» & 
You may be unknown, you may never 
reach distinction. Still, you can wipe 
your feet and shut the door. 


» & 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” is all 
very well, but if the sluggard will go to a 
picnic the ant will come to him. 

» 


Explode dynamite in your bedroom, if 
you want to drive away flies and mosqui- 
toes. A twenty-five-pound keg will do. 


Uncle Levi Zink says that the right kind 
of boy with a bean-shooter can take a 
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man’s inind off his business troubles and 
politics quicker than anything else in this 
bleak, cold world. 

» & 

An eel-skin tied around the ankle of a 
boy, and kept dry, is a pretty sure pre- 
ventive of drowning. 

» & 

A man we know can’t sleep nights un- 
less he has renewed his subscription to 
The Farm Journal. We wish there were 
many more like him. 


» & 


Don’t laugh at freckles. The little 
tow-head of today may develop into the 
“prominent citizen’ of tomorrow, and 
each freckle will be a ten-spot. 

» & 

Though we’ve moved ahead from. ox- 
carts to motor-cars since the Civil War, 
yet we can’t seem to train the old-time 
darky to carry a safety razor. 

» & 

Some people are born to ill-luck. An 
old woman who has pasted nearly five 
thousand medical recipes in a book during 
the” past forty years has never been ill a 
day, and she is growing discouraged. 


» & 


Visitor: ‘‘And what is this little con- 
trivance for?’’ 
Inventor: “That is to distract the 


attention of visitors, so they will not 
meddle with the real working parts of the 
machine.” sw 


“Can dogs find their way home from a 
long distance?” asks an exchange. It’s 
according to the dog. If it’s one you want 
to get rid of, he can find his way back 
home from California. If it’s a good one, 
he’s apt to get lost if he goes around the 
corner. 





The Ill Wind 
By Walt Mason 























The cold wet rain kept sloshing down, and 
flooded yard and street. My uncle cried: 
“Don’t sigh and frown! It’s splendid for 
the wheat!’’ I slipped and fell upon the 
ice, and made my forehead bleed. “Gee 
whiz!” cried uncle, “this is nice! Just 
what the icemen need!” A windstorm 
blew my whiskers off while I was writing 
odes. My uncle said: “Don’t scowl and 
scoff—'twill dry the muddy roads!” If 
fire my dwelling should destroy, or waters 
wash it hence, my uncle would exclaim, 
with joy: “You still have got your fence!’’ 
When I was lying, sick to death, expecting 
every day that I must draw my final 
breath, I heard my uncle say, “Our under- 
taker is a jo, and if-away you fade, it 
ought to cheer you up to know that you 
will help his trade.” And if we study 
uncle’s graft, we find it good and fair; 
how often, when we might have laughed, 
we wept and tore our hair! Such logic 
from this blooming land should drive 
away all woe; the thing that’s hard for 
you to stand, is good for Richard Roe. 
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Low Prices. Unwarranted by Crops 


Gains and losses on crops here and abroad—corn surplus 
almost gone—Europe buying wheat hand-to-mouth 


S a crop year, 1922 passes 
into history a season 


of wide extremes of 
weather, with corresponding periods of 
hope and of uncertainty, but in the end 
a year of crop yields ranging from normal 
to better. Hardly within the experience 
of this generation has nature been more 
capricious, and yet has finally given more 
bountifully than in the season now happily 
closed. 

It was too dry in the fall and early 
winter; too wet in late winter and early 
spring; too dry in July and too 
hot in August, and yet the final 
production, while everywhere 
short of what it might have 
been, is almost everywhere 
above even hopeful expecta- 
tions. . 


Fair Quality Corn Crop 


Killing frost was not experi- 
enced until well into October, 
and a succession of warm dry 
weeks ripened up and dried out 
the corn crop, bringing it to 
maturity under favorable conditions. 
Husking time, however, has developed the 
fact that the quality of the crop is not so 
good as was expected after the critical 
July period was safely passed. With the 
exception of Iowa, a limited district in ex- 
treme Eastern Nebraska, and Northern 
Illinois, where heavy yields of good quality 
are the rule, lack of rain and heat in 
August reduced both volume and quality 
of the corn crop. The total crop approx- 
imates 2,800 million bushels, or about 
300 million bushels less than last year. 
Except in the territory mentioned above, 
the grain shows the effects of hot weather, 
being light of weight, loose on the cob, 
and rather chaffy. On the other hand, it 
has dried out on the stalk, will keep well 
and is very free from the worm an mold 
damage of last year. 


Corn Surplus Used Up 


This farm consumption of corn durin 
the past year has used up the abnorm 
surplus carried over from our war-time 
crops, and the current supply made up 
for the present crop plus the old corn 
carried over is down to a point that does 
not mean a weight on the commercial 
price. Farm use will demand more than 
the ordinary volume of corn, leaving less 
than the usual commercial supply, so that 
the price which the hog pays is likely to 
fix the price of the 20 per cent that usually 
goes on the open market. 

The month has developed little new in 
the wheat situation. Better threshing re- 
sults than expected have forced an increase 
in the spring wheat estimate for this 
country, while the Canadian crop estimate 
now poeety points to a 400 million 
bushel crop. Besides these increases, the 
apparent supply has been increased by the 
official action of the Indian government 
in raising the embargo, and permitting the 
exportation of surplus wheat from that 
country. 


Europe Short of Grain Again 


On the other hand, the crop in Europe 
ets smaller with the appearance of be- 
ted official estimates. Germany now 

reports a crop of wheat 28 million bushels 

ar, and what is still more 
significant and important, a decrease from 
last year’s rye crop of nearly 50 million 
bushels. French estimates from reliable 
commercial sources present an even more 
oe than has been officially 
admitted. A government decree imposing 
a 77 per cent flour extraction upon French 


a“ 


millers emphasizes the seriousness of the 
bread situation. However, the effect of 


By B. W. Snow 





such a decree as a means of 
saving wheat by. lowering the 
quality of flour is hardly 
likely to be anything more than a gesture, 
A paragraph from a personal letter from a 
grain man in Paris says: ‘In my opinion 
this regulation will remain a dead letter, 
as there is no possibility of enforcing it. 
The Penal Code provides only against the 
adulteration and not against the improve- 
ment of the quality of food stuffs.” 

The general impression that the price 
of this wheat crop depends on the financial 
uncertainties of the importing 
countries is no doubt correct, 
but the way in which it works 
out seems scarcely understood. 
Foreign wheat merchants last 
year stocked up heavily as 
soon as our crop came on the 


in price in the early winter 
they suffered very severe losses. 
This year their method of buy- 
ing our surplus seems to have 
entirely changed. They see the 


heavy North American surplus, > 


and note the manner in which it is being 
accumulated in our terminal markets. 
Instead of buying and carrying large 
stocks either on the ocean or on the other 


side, foreign buyers are taking wheat a 


only as wanted for actual consumption, 
thus using our stocks as their storehouse 


and forcing us to do the whole finan- 


. 


cing necessary to carry the crop until 
wanted. 
It is a risk which European buyers in 


the past have not been in the habit of ~ 


taking, but which they now assume for 
two good reasons—first, because they are 
relieved from the necessity of locking up 
their limited capital by making the seller 


finance the supply until the day’s bread is ~ 


wanted; and second, because there is in 
sight ample tonnage in swift steamships 
to carry promptly their hand-to-mouth 
urchases. The system is nicely calcu- 
ated to depress our current prices, by in- 


creasing our own financial burden in dis- ~ 


market, and with the decline 


tributing the crop, but in the end it means 


that with diminished supplies the inevi- 
table rise in — will have to be fully 
borne by the European buyer. 


Trouble Later with Rail Tie-Ups 


There is one weakness in the plan which 
may make it ultimately as unprofitable 
for the buyer as it now is for the seller. 
Its success depends upon the maintenance 


of a steady flow of wheat day by day from 4 


our centers of accumulation to the Euro- — 


ge centers of consumption. L 
guaranteed? Already we have evi- 


dences of railroad congestion that may | 
we sufficient to interrupt the flow. ~ 


ongestion at and east of Buffalo is al- 
ready making it difficult to get grain to 
the seaboard, and wheat is backing up in 
elevators and on the lakes, while move- 
ment through American ports is irregular. 
Montreal is crowded to capacity, with 
navigation about to close for the winter. — 
European failure to stock up as usual is so 
crowding out facilities for storing and 
handling as to make it harder and er 
to meet current requirements, and we 
may easily run into a condition where 
heavy premiums must be paid for prompt 
delivery from favorably located supplies. 

nless our wheat surplus can be mo 

east of the lakes before the close of i 
navigation it will be a very difficult prob- 
lem to meet the winter demands, because 
all rail shipment will be slow and difficult. 


The situation, local and world, nearby ~ 


and long range, argues against an eX] 
lence of the low prices on this om 
which is suggested by the bountiful Nort 
American crops. 
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| Salvin the Renter Problem 


ANDLING a 6,000-acre farm is 

some job, and if you do not 

agree with me, ask Charles 
Rollo Wright, Fergus Falls, Minn., who 
lives with that sort of a job the year 
around. 

This farm itself, is, by the way, the 
solution of a problem that has. usually 
split up, and sometimes separated families. 
[t is the undivided estate of Mr. Wright’s 
father, a pioneer real estate man and 
farmer of Western Minnesota. The 
younger Wright fitted himself to manage 
the farm by taking a law course at the 
state university, followed by a_ post- 
graduate course in agriculture. On top of 
this were years of experience in his father’s 
office, and on the road as directing mana- 
ger of his father’s farms. It follows that 
he brought to the handling of this great 
teri-section farm a blending of the theoreti- 
cal and the practical that few men pé@ssess 
—and as it happens, these two were 
bound together by a cement of good hard 
common sense that makes 
this article worth while. 


By Hugh J. Hughes 


summer long. The laying of tile is a 
pe SAU . ; : 
e business best done by an experienced 


agree upon, as best suited for the farm, is 
bought with the owner’s money, and set 
at work against the tenant’s skill as a 
feeder and breeder. 

This simple deal changes fundamentally 
the entire operation of the once-grain 
farm. Fences are needed, and these are 
built at the expense of the owner, the 
renter maintaining them. New buildings 
become necessary. These are provided 
by the owner, the renter putting in con- 
veniences and equipment that reduce the 
man labor necessary to operation of a 
livestock or dairy farm. A pump is a 
necessity, therefore the owner puts it in. 
A milking-machine is something besides a 
necessity—it is a substitute for hand 
labor, and therefore it is properly the 
business of the tenant, who desires to save 
labor, to install it. Two such have already 
been installed, and more are going in. A 


crew, directed by one who knows how 
to run the levels properly. There are odd 
jobs that keep one carpenter quite as bus 
as he cares to be the year round. All 
these are labor charges that belong to the 
“‘overhead”’ and are paid for, as well as 
directed, by the manager-owner, in spite 
of the general understanding that the 
tenant pays all labor charges. 

What is the net result of such a system 
of cooperative farming, to coin a fairly 
expressive term, between tenant and 
— The owner’s side may be first 
stated: 


Farms Being Buili Up 


“T have not decided whether or not this 
sort of arrangement is to be a permanent 
thing,” said Mr. Wright recently. “It 
shows a profit of about $2 an acre on the 
grain-farmed land, not enough to cover 
the interest on the capital invested, taking 
resent valuation as a basis. 
ut on the other hand the 





There- were several solu- F 
tions for this farm problem. ‘4 
“Rollo,” as they know him E 
in his home town, might sell 
the land off to his tenants or 
other farmers, and live off 
the interest of the money— 
an easy solution that removes 
one from the farmer into the 
capitalist class. That solu- 
tion was rejected. Another 
way to deal with the esfate 
was to farm it with hired 
labor. As the farm labor 
market looked a few years 
ago, that did not appeal to 
the young manager, and the 
course of the labor market 
during the last half-decade 
has fully sustained his judg- 
ment, which was to keep 
away, as far as possible, from 
direct responsibilities for hired 
labor. There was a third possible solu- 
tion that meant the mere matter of renting 
to Tom, Dick and Harry, extracting the 
rent, and firing the worthless renter—with 
the foregone conclusion that such a course 
would in time leave an estate sucked dry 
of earning power. 

The course Rollo followed was none of 
these. He set for himself the job of being 
actual manager and director of his estate, 
and get about renting it out to steady- 
going farmers on terms that bind them to 
him in a partnership contract, which 
makes or breaks both partners. 

Gradually the farm was worked over 
to this system, until now it is moving 
forward as a group of tenant-run farms, 
the management of which rests in the 
owner, the details being supplied by the 
tenants. 


A “Fifty-Fifty” Lease, and More 


The agreement between tenant and owner 
might at first glance be taken for the 
usual “fifty-fifty’’ grain and stock lease. 
It is all that, and something more. It is 
intended to be a working contract; one in 
which the owner shares with the tenant in 
the daily problems of thefarm. And it isin 
the “follow up” rather than in the letter 
of the contract, that the contracts take 
peculiar form and value. 

For instance, the drift has been strongly 
‘toward stock farming. The eight farms 
‘average twenty-four milk cows apiece, 
and forty-one head of other cattle. Owner 
and tenant talk matters over, and a 
foundation herd of the kind of cattle they 





So SS %s ike 


Machinery is never left in the open on the Wright farm 


threshing-machine is a iabor-cost saver, 
hence its ownership rests in the tenant. 
The tenant hires all. labor, and pays it, 
and is responsible for it—and this now 
and then causes a tenant to throw up the 
sponge and quit. But not often. 

County Agent Made Farm Manager 
In working practise this sharp division is 
hardly maintained. I have not spoken of 
the fact that a year or more ago the prob- 
lems of ere fact i management grew 
to be so many and compelling that Rollo 
hired a first-class county agent, J. V. 
Bopp, away from his job and made him 
what might be called general field mana- 
ger of the entire group of farms. This was 
to bring the entire system more closely 
into contact with the general plans and 
purposes of the manager-owner. 

But this deal was far from being one- 
sided. It gave to every tenant the almost- 
daily presence and counsel of a practical 
man—one who is interested, quite as 
much as is the tenant himself, in seeing 
the latter get ahead. In the course of a 
year there are scores of situations where 
the old saying that “two heads are better 
than one” is found true. This holds true 
especially in laying out the program for 
the season’s work, in the selection of seed, 
and in the progress of stock breeding, all 
of which Mr. Ben looks after with the 
closest of attention. 

And there is, too, a certain class of 
work that can not be spoken of as personal 
to any one farm. Fence building, already 
mentioned, keeps a crew moving all 





farms are growing in value, 
and are keeping pace with 
the rest of the neighborhood 
in appearance and in equip- 
ment, as well as in fertility. 
Therefore, I consider that I 
am playing safe against what- 
ever future conditions may 


arise. We are ready, either 
to continue the present sys- 
tem of leased farming co- 


"gh nage if that seems to 
e the proper thing to do, or, 
if the situation calls for it, 
to sell out and discontinue 
the farming business alto- 
gether. Considering this 
proposition purely from a 
business standpoint, we are 
standing where we can jump 
either way—and land safely.” 

Take now the case of 
Ludwig Schmidt, “fifteen 
years over from Deutschland,” and on 
this especial job nine years. Ludwig 
started out with four horses. Now he is 
farming 700 acres of land, and has a com- 

lete outfit, including a tractor, and a 
alf-interest in twenty cows and forty 
head of young stock, to say nothing of his 
hogs ind, ten head of horses, and an auto. 

More than this, Ludwig financed one of 
his boys this last spring, starting him out 
in better shape by a good deal than the 
“Old Man” was outfitted less than ten 
years ago. Meanwhile three willing boys, 
five healthy-cheeked girls, and a wife have 
practically solved Ludwig’slabor problems. 

His case may be taken as fairly typical. 
Of the tenants of recent years, one has 
died; four have had their contracts can- 
celed; two have laid away enough so that 
they could retire; one found the labor 
question more than he cared to wrestle 
with and rented a one-man farm; three 
have gone to farms of their own. 

Those now on the farms are doing well. 
They have pitted their working skill 
against the managerial skill of the owner, 
and their farm equipment against the 
farm of the owner, and feel that they have 
made more for themselves, than they 
could have done cramping along on a 
farm of their own, bare of equipment. 

Such a system of land tenantry has 
about it one big drawback—for the owner. 
He is everlastingly losing his tenants, The 
progressive fellow, after a few short years, 
comes to a turn in the road where he feels 
that he can afford to buy a home—and 
another tenant has to picked out. 
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PART II 


= HAT’S nussing,’”’ growled Maria’s 
bass. “You wait here.’ 


The little man was baek almost 
as she said it. 

“*How you startled me!”’ he smiled. ‘‘What 
did you think you saw?” 

Tony began to feel rather sheepish. ‘I 
thought I saw somebody at that door, and 
I didn’t know there was a door there.” 

“Somebody?” The little man cocked his 
curly head. 

“A child—a little girl.” 

“Ah,” said the host. ‘There is a little 
girl here. An orphan—under our protection. 
She has ‘some trivial household tasks. But 
in bed long ago—eh, my dear?”’ 

Maria nodded. 

The little man minced around the table 
and gently laid hold of the soldier’s nearer 
arm. 

“There, there!’’ he said. ‘You are tired. 
Now to bed. Eh, Maria?”’ 

“Shlafrich,”’ rumbled Maria. 

“She agrees with me,” her-husband inter- 
preted. 

““‘O sleep, O gentle sleep, Nature’s soft 
nurse!’—Second Henry IV. You need it, 
my dear nephew. Badly.” 


Tony must have needed it. Otherwise, he 


would have been more discreet. 

“But, Mr. Knight, you told me in the 
hospital that I was your son.” 

Fronting him, the little man said with sad 
distinctness: ; 

““My poor lad, you never were in a hos- 
pital—I am no Mr. Knight. I am Martin 
F. T. Merriweather. You are my wife’s 
nephew, Sammy Swope—son of her late 
brother, Jacob—otherwise ‘Big Jake.’ Not 
what he should have been, I regret to say. 
Ill-treated you—on Welsh mountain. But 
you are all right now. Come to bed.” 

Well, it was no-harder to be Sammy Swope 
than Johnnie Knight, or whatever the name 
had been. It was a little confusing to change 
so rapidly; that was all. Tony looked at 
Maria, but Maria pointed with a thick, 
yellow forefinger to the stairs, and presently 
the little man had shown him up the steps 
and several paces down a dark hall. There 
he opened a door. 

“Here you are,” he said kindly. ‘There 
are no candles to spare. But you will find it 
a good bed.” 

The room was black, but there was a 
grayish patch at what must be the window, 
and the soldier felt his way to a bed some 
yards from it. He felt the bed; it was a 
good one. Tony decided that the best 
thing he could do was to use it. If he tried 
now to puzzle out what was the matter 
with his new uncle and aunt, he would 
himself go insane. At present he was fairly 
well off; the food was excellent. This island 
was too lonely for Lottie ever to find him 
here—he was as safe as if he were in a dug- 
out. He would go to bed. Every puzzling 
thing would keep until tomorrow. But he 
eould not go to sleep. He heard somebody 
mincing about downstairs. He heard Aunt 
Maria crunch her way up, pass his door 
without pausing and close another door 
about twenty feet away. He heard her 
husband moving to and fro for half an hour 
longer, and then he heard him mount the 
steps, with infinitely lighter tread, and trip 
far down the passage. : 

At jast he slept a little. He would doze, 
and wake, and doze again. Each time he 
woke he was more restless than the time 
before. Then he decided he must look out 
of the window. The window was narrow, 
and a stout piece of plank had been nailed 
across its center from the outside. Tony 
strained to look out. Clouds were racing 
over a dull sky; the wind had risen steadily 
and was like an old woman scolding the 
noisy river, with now and then a spatter of 
cold rain, as if she would break down and cry. 

Getting out of bed had cleared his mind, 
and he began to get a glimmer of light upon 
his position toward the little man. 

“Which of the two’s crazy—the little man 
or Maria?” he pondered. 

Tony saw it: 
neither host nor hostess had ever mistaken him 
98 anybody. Nobody was crazy, but the 
ittle man thought Tony nearly so.- The 





Nobody was crazy, and | 


Illustrated by 
Donald S. Humphreys 


little man did not know Tony; but he did 
not know, for that matter, that Tony was 
certain of himself. He believed he had 
succeeded in using suggestion upon No. 27 
at the hospital, and now he was preparing to 
use other suggestions on him. 

“IT must look something like his nephew,”’ 
thought Tony, “and he’s going to begin 
training me to be his nephew. He has me 
here; he has me dead to rights. But I have 
one thing on him: I have him thinking he 
has it all on me. The only thing I’ve got to 
do is to keep him thinking so; the only 
thing I’ve got to do is to play safe and keep 
my eyes open.” 

He was just at that when from somewhere 
—somewhere in the big, low house—there 
came a long, piercing shrick. After that 
there was not another sound. 

Tony dived for the door and wrenched at 
its knob. 

The door was locked, and there was no key. 






was a good suit of mufti—he had put 

there the wearisome uniform! That de- 

cided him: so long as these people be- 

lieved him mentally deficient, they were 

somewhat in his power; he would: play 
the réle that they had assigned him until they 
revealed at least a part of their purpose. 

Tony came downstairs composedly. Mr. 
Merriweather, already seated at the table, 
greeted him with a quotation. Though he 
twittered like the morning sparrows he 
made not the least reference to last evening's 
change in his guest’s relationship. He made, 
indeed, only one reference to any event of 
the past. There was that little servant in 
the house—more friend than servant—a poor 
child—rescued from an abominable institu- 
tion near Oil City. If Tony met her—when 
he met her—he was to be gentle—he was 
not to upset her once sadly abused and 
always delicately balanced brain. It was 
grievous; they did what they could. 

“You must see our island. Walk about. 
Explore for yourself. Pleasant now; more 
pleasant soon. All this countryside has 
suffered from a severe winter.” 
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“You must see our island. Walk about. Explore for yourself” 


As he stood there at the door, the whole 
building sank into its earlier mood. There 
had been nothing but a cry; had anybody 
been in need of help, there would have been 
more cries than one. Tony remembered the 
terrified sounds of sleeping soldiers who 
were brave men when waking. He listened. 
The silence remained profound. Perhaps 
that German shell still owned its power 
over him. He would go to bed again. 


room neat.and clean. He hurried to the 
oor. It opened at his touch, and from 
below there came the pleasant fumes of 
frying sausage. Half believing the night- 
mare his own, he went for his clothes, care- 


fully folded on the foot of the bed. There 


Treo sunlight woke him. Tony saw his 
¢ 








| What Has Happened | 


| Anthony Tortona, a war victim of 
amnesia, in a Camp Dix hospital, was 
claimed by a little man who called him- 
self John J. Knight. Anthony knew he 
was not John J. Knight, Jr., but in the 
spirit of adventure said he was. He was 
taken to an island in the midst of a 
roaring river in an isolated part of 
Pennsylvania. The only crossing was | 
by means of a telegraph pole lowered by 
a windlass. On crossing this he saw, 
standing by his captor’s side, a huge 
woman who was introduced as Tony’s 
mother. The house was old, but the 
meal served by the giantess was excel- 
lent. Suddenly Tony saw a pale, 
childish, large-eyed face in the shadows. 
He shouted ‘“‘What’s that.’”’ The little 
| man darted into the shadows and Tony 

started after him, but was instantly 

caught in a mighty grip. 














Wondering at the offered freedom, Tony 
accepted it. He went out. The noise of 
the river boxed his ears as he opened the 
door. The air was bracing; he started for a 
stroll around the island. It was less than a 
quarter of a mile in length and, at its widest, 
not three hundred yards across. Heavy 
pines shrouded all of its shores except that 
one nearest the tow-path. The farther 
river-shore was two miles away, the nearer 
accessible only by the bridge; and, although 
the view from the water-front extended far 
to the northwest and southeast, it included 
no sign of any house save this old ing 

Five minutes sufficed to explain the flimsy 
mystery of Merriweather’s sending Tony 
forth unaccompanied. Whatever precau- 
tions might be taken to keep him from the 
rest of the house, he was given the daylight 
liberty of the island, because the island itself 
Was a prison. 

It was a prison with exceedingly watchful 
jailers. Tony had the sensation of being 
spied upon whenever within sight of the 
former tavern. Even from its shuttered 
side, he felt eyes looking out of suspec 
crevices. 

He went to the bridge-windlass; it was 
secured by a heavy chain and padlock. A 
door of the house opened noisily, and Tony, 
turning quickly, saw Maria standing wit! 
ten yards of him. She held an empty dish- 
pan; but he noted that she held it in her 
left hand, and that her right held something 
else concealed in the pocket of her wi 
apron. 

At the edge of the lawn he came across @ 
ladder, stowed none too carefully under the 
trees. It was too short to reach the nearer 
shore, but more than long enough for any 
body to have used in barring his win 
He studied the rambling contours of t 
house’ its second story was plainly a se 
of inn-rooms ranged on either side 


Continued on page 85 
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Slandering Clove r—wsy 4. B. Ross 


October I gave a‘number of tables 

showing how dropping out the clover 
from grain rotations and depending on 
commercial fertilizer to take its. place is 
merely a short cut to bankruptcy. 

But there is plenty of “authority” for 
the claim that clover can not supply 
enough nitrogen for the other crops in the 
grain rotation, and that the shortage 
must be furnished in commercial nitrogen. 
And there is plenty of proof that this 
doctrine is absurdly untrue. 


Helping Clover with “Knock-Out 
Drops” 


Long ago it was found that acid phosphate 
adds to the wheat crop, and that adding 
commercial nitrogen to the phosphate 
means still more wheat. Wheat is our 
money crop, and our attention was cén- 
tered on it. We must get more wheat to 
turn into more dollars. Hardly any one 
bothered about clover. Now, as a matter 
of fact, when .we furnish commercial 
nitrogen to the wheat, that is not all that 
happens, but we are also stimulating 
timothy at the expense of clover. Com- 
mercial nitrogen is a tonic for timothy and 
“knock-out' drops’’ for clover. Following 
a good timothy crop, the corn crop 
tumbled, as corn will if it gets a timothy 
sod instead of a clover sod; so “authority” 
found that we would have to supply the 
corn with commercial nitrogen. They call 
that “backing up clover.’ Ill say it’s 
“backing up’ clover—backing it up into a 
corner and then hitting it with a lead 
pipe. For every extra dollar’s worth of 
wheat they.got by this kind of fertilizing 
they either lost two dollars’ worth of 
clover and corn, or had to'’spend the two 
dollars for more commercial nitrogen for 
the corn and oats. 


Back-Handed Reasoning 


The fellows who advocated the use of 
commercial nitrogen to hold up the hands 
of that poor, weak sister, clover, fell into 
their error, I think, about in this way: 
they had swallowed, “hook, line and 
sinker,” that unproved assertion that you 
can “balance” the ‘‘abundant supply of 
potash” in our soils by adding phosphoric 
acid. They were so sure of this that they 
aid no attention to potash as a fertilizing 
actor; and when the behavior of the crops 
didn’t tally with their theories, they were 
a bit puzzled, but not particularly in- 
ond They didn’t dream of over- 
hauling their 5: eves and making them 
fit their proofs. 

Next they saw that phosphoric acid 
increased the wheat crop, and adding 
nitrogen increased it further. But they 
‘were bothered about corn. When phos- 
phoric acid was used alone, the corn yield 
tumbled. Potash they would not con- 
sider as a factor; and the only other thing 
that could account for the tumbling corn 
crop was nitrogen. So they added nitro- 
gen for the corn; and it helped the corn a 
lot, particularly at first. And then, by a 
curious system of back-handed reasoning, 
they decided they had the complete 
answer. The clover could not’ make 
enough nitrogen for the corn, so it must 
be furnished in commercial form. All the 
time, mind, there was the record of the 
plats which received only phosphoric acid 
and potash, right under their noses; and 
remember, too, that the clover did not fall 
down on its job; it was knoeked down. 
puare’s a lot of difference between the 

wo. 


Patronizing Clover’ 


A much delayed campaign for more 
clover has been started since this series of 
articles has insisted on its vital impor- 


[: an article in The Farm Journal for 


tance. But too many of the “rooters” are 
men who for thirty-five years apparently 
failed even to suspect its importance in 
the. Pennsylvania tests. And _ these 
shouters for more clover are still advising 
the use of the knock-out drops, com- 
mercial nitrogen, actually advocating a 
system of fertilizing which makes it im- 
possible to get first-class clover, and at 








} 
This is the second of ‘two artitles 


by Mr. Ross onthe necessity of 
clover in grain rotations. Many 
readers are familiar with Ross’s 
teachings in this respect, but 
this article is additional evidence 
to show how common fertilizer 
| formulas like 2:8:2, including 
nitrogen, cut at. farm profits in 
two ways, by injuring clover and 
| starving corn. 

Our Folks will please bear in | 
mind that the figures and tests 
on which Mr. Ross’s teachings are 
based are open to all, being given 
in the Bulletins of the Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, and Illinois Experi- | 
ment Stations—the oldest and | 
most carefully conducted tests in | 
| this country. 




















the same time makes it necessary to 
spend more money for commercial nitro- 
gen for the corn. Such leadership is 
worse than silence. 


Makes Business for Fertilizer Men 


There are bulletins in at least twelve 
states (probably more) advocating the use 
of commercial nitrogen in grain rotations. 
Small wonder that the fertilizer people’s 
“Year Book for 1919” bases its claims for 
commercial nitrogen on the authority of 
bulletins, and insists that nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer is a positive necessity in our sys- 
tems of grain farming. They are perfectly 
honest in this claim. And why shouldn’t 
they scare a man into buying what the 
experts have assured them he must have 
for his business? Just the same it has 
cost us a lot of money, and it is time for 
this sort of nonsense to end. 

I am going to quote Some statements 
from that Year Book, and then give Our 
Folks the answer as proved in tests. 


Discrediting Clover 


Here are a few samples of the statements 
in the Year Book: 

“A practicable rotation will not allow 
legumes used often enough to supply 
sufficient nitrogen. Therefore it must be 
purchased in the form of commercial fer- 
tilizer if crop yields are increased or even 
maintained.’ 

“Tt doubtless requires no further facts 
to make it clear that legumes removed 
for hay tend to decrease, rather than 
maintain, the soil’s nitrogen, even when 
bacteria are doing all that could be ex- 
pected of them.” 

“In proportion as the soil has nitrogen 
the legume shall take from it that which it 
hath, and in proportion as it hath not, 
shall be given unto it. Legumes are, 
therefore, essentially helpers only where 
the land is comparatively poor in nitrogen. 
If they are taking nitrogen from the air, 
it is manifested by the nodules on the 
roots. If there are no nodules, the legume 
is not capable of increasing the soil’s 
—. It is, in fact, drawing upon the 
so ” 


Here’s a pretty kettle of fish. It is 
rfectly clear from this mass of accumu- 
ted learning that if you do skin off the 
crops and don’t ee soil with com- 
mercial nitrogen to the place of what 





plies a: 


you have skinned off, you might as well 
quit farming and hunt for a job. 

ll well and good. But it’s a pity the 
crops didn’t find out about it in the Penn- 
Sylvania, Ohio and Illinois tests. For, 
‘however polite we must be to the learned 
authors of the quotations above and the 
bulletins on which they are based, we are 
still face to face with the fact that the 
fool crops.in Pennsylvania, on the five 
1:2.08 plats,* managed for thirty-five 
years: to sneak their nitrogen in some 
underhanded way, and actually to get all 
they wanted of it, in spite of the bulletin 
writers! Shameful! 

And in Ohio and Illinois they must have 
stolen nitrogen right and left; for in those 
cases in which they were furnished with a 
fairly well-balanced ration of phosphoric 
acid and potash (with no nitrogen), they 
have had the nerve to build up production 
to beat the band, and are. still at that 
nefarious and unscientific job, in spite of 
the fact that the crops were aihued. off to 
the last straw and not a pound of bought 
nitrogen used to make good for the 
robbery. Why, this is terrible! What 
shall we do? Here on one hand are the 
highest authorities proving the thing 
can’t be done; and on the other hand here 
are the crops themselves, in three states, 
in the longest time experiments in this 
country, proving that it is being done 
right along. 

For thirty-five years in Pennsylvania, 
twenty-five years in Ohio and seventeen 
years in Illinois, evidence has been piling 
up; production has been steadily building 
in clover-grain rotations, where a bal- 
anced ration of phosphorus and potash is 
furnished to the grain crops without one 
single pound of commercial nitrogen, And 
where lime is added to the combination 
the results are even better. All of which 
shows pretty clearly that there really are 
other ways of getting nitrogen than from 
ra cater PEERS publishers of the Year 

ook. 


Lack of Potash Very Damaging 


The use of phosphorus alone or of phos- 
phorus and nitrogen in our common 
grain rotations puts the corn and clover 
on the toboggan. A single illustration 
shows what may be expected. On that 
splendid limestone soil in the Pennsyl- 
vania tests, the loss per acre per year in 
the last ten reported years for corn and 
clover, as compared with the phosphorous- 
potash 1: 2.08 plats, was: 
Loss 

Corn, bus. Clover, Ibs. 

For the phosphorous 


plats 12.4 1351 
For the phosphorous- 
nitrogen plats 8.4 782 


And that record is tied up with the clover 
crop, aS any one who looked. over 
those plats for several years must admit. 
With the,net return over cost of fer- 
tilizer strongly in favor of the phosphorous- 
potash (1: 2.08) plats, and this combina- 
tion being the only one which has main- 
tained the production of all crops in the 
rotation, and the only plats (aside f 
the manured plats) which have strictly 
first-class clover as the sole furnisher of 
nitrogen, it’s time for the people who are 
offering to help the clover by furnishing 
commercial nitrogen to do more careful 
thinking and less careless writing. And 
there is a t mass of other evidence, 
which could be furnished if space per- 
mitted, or if it were needed to clinch the 
aon peor Hats off to “the little red 
ellow” and to its friend and ally “1: 2.08.” 
* These are the plats which received no nitro- 
gen fertilizer, but only phosphoric acid and potash 
in the proportion of 1: 2.08, or say 96 pounds of 
phosphorus to 200 pounds of potash. 
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‘Fair’ Prices for Wheat 


HE able writer whose more or less pleasant job it is to tell in 

the Chicago Tribune each morning what the members of the 
Board of Trade did, the previous day, to transfer as much farmer 
money as possible to their own pockets—Mr. CuarLtes MICHAELS 
—had this to say the other day: 

“Should the-price of wheat be held around $1 per bushel for 
the December delivery, the farmer will have secured a fair price 
for the bulk of his grain Based on the general world situation, 
even though it seems comparatively low in view of the high level 
of commodities in general.” 

How do they get that 
way? , 

In 1913 wheat at Chicago 
was 99 cents. Anthracite coal y) 
was $8 a ton, bituminous V\ib//7, 
$3.50. Sugar was 41% cents, ‘iy 
shoes were $3.50 a pair, \ ie 
freight rates were 0.72 cents , 
amile. Today coal is $15 and 
$10, sugar 7 cents, shoes 
$6.50, freight 1.10 cents. 
Wheat is $1.06. Is that a 
“fair” price? 

Near Bowman, N. Dak., 
there is a farmer who put in 
500 acres of crops this year, 
and harvested them, besides 
caring for 800 sheep and a 
crop of 700 lambs, with no 
help but his two boys, both 
less than fifteen years old. 
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tottering upon its foundation. Time and the seasons have 
nearly destroyed it. Its roof is pretty well worn out. Its walls 
are much shattered, and it trembles with every wind. The old 
tenement is becoming almost uninhabitable, and I think Jonn 
Quincy Apams will have to move out of it soon. But he him- 
self is quite well, quite well!” 

How wonderful is an unconquerable spirit and a soul that 
looks fearlessly into the future! It is well for men to have such 
vital faith in God that they think of the worn body, shaken by 
every wind, as only becoming “unhabitable,” that soon they 
must “‘move out of it,”’ as expressed by the venerable ex-President 

of the United States. 


Cheaper Loans in 
Minnesota 


INNESOTA will vote on 

November 7 on ““Amend- 
ment No. 1,’”’ which if passed 
will allow the state to go into 
the business of farm loans on 
the same general basis as the 
Federal Land Banks. 

We have reason to know 
that the bankers of the 
country, with some excep- 
tions, dislike and fear the 
Federal Farm Loan system, 
and even look sourly on the 
Joint Stock Land Banks. 

They will love even less 
a State Farm Loan system 


A SECOND 
Y Cappre— 

TINCHER. 
ACT 











He got about 90 cents for his 
wheat, and probably made a 
small profit-on it, if you count 
his heart-breaking toil and fatigue as worth nothing. Neither 
Cuar.es Micuak.s nor any Board of Trade member ever worked 
that hard in all their lives, nor ever will. Is that “fair”? 

As this is written, wheat is erratic, and jumps nervously 
whenever a new cablegram arrives from the Dardanelles. Quite 
possibly wheat may advance. At all events the price will move, 
and keep moving, for it is by betting on the moves of grain prices 
that the Board of Trade members maintain their Rolls-Royces. 
If the prices of wheat, corn and oats were “pegged” at any par- 
ticular point, no matter how, half the grain trade would be down 
to Fords in six months. 

The new Caprer-TINcHER bill is now law, or will be after 
the grain trade has fought it up to the Supreme Court. If it 
stands, as we think it will, wheat growers will have somewhat 
more to say on the Boards of Trade as to what is or is not a 
‘fair’ price for wheat, and the “general world situation” will not 
be such a convenient alibi for price wreckers. 


Mush and Civilization 


ILL Europe eat corn mush? We think not. We fear that 
nations that sleep on stoves and munch sour rye bread 
because they like it; not because they have to, will never rise to 
mush. It is a pity. Think what 150,000,000 breakfasts of hot 
crisp golden fried mush, with 150,000,000 littie pitchers of clear 
amber maple syrup, would do for the uplift of the Russian nation! 


The Unconquerable Spirit 


pepe Joun Quincy Apams was eighty years of age, he met 
in the streets of Boston an old friend, who shook his tremb- 
ling hand and said: ‘Good morning, and how is JoHN Quincy 
Apams today?” : 

“Thank you,” replied the ex-President, “JoHn Quincy 
Apams himself is well, quite well, I thank you. But the house 
in which he lives at present is becoming dilapidated. It is 


And if that knot don’t hold him, we’ll tie a bigger one 


that will supply additional 
credit to Minnesota farmers 
at low interest rates. And 
thus it is with special enthusiasm that we urge the 70,000 of 
Our Folks who are voters in Minnesota to see that Amendment 
No. 1 goes over big. “Blank ballots count against the amend- 
ment. Vote Yes.” 


The Tariff as Is 


ARIFF schedules are just about as good-looking, attractive 
and entertaining as wormy apples. Nobody ever willingly 
met a tariff as a friend. On the contrary, a tariff looks to the 


average citizen like a kind of hired thug, who is supposed to beat q 


up our trade competitors, but more than likely will take it into © 
his head to sand-bag us instead. 


F 


Nevertheless, we feel it our duty to set down’for Our Folks 4 


the final schedules of rates on some important farm products, _ 


as passed by a jaw-weary Congress and signed by our patience- 
frazzled President. Here they are: 


New Previous Payne- 
Tariff Tariff Aldrich 
Se ee 1144c—2c lb. 30%* $2—$3.75 each 
PSE aon 2 each Free $1.50 
Beef and Veal..... 3c lb. 2c* 1%e 
UE IASB SE 4c lb. 2c* 14c 
OMI ssc Sn. pie Sake 30c bu. 35c* 25c 
tee See Se 15c bu. 15c* 15e 
Potatoes: . ... #5..... 50c¢ 100 Ibs Free 25c bu 
ro woud See gia yc : - ee . P 
Rey Ee c 2 6c | 
Milk, fresh........ 2c gal. pee 2c ‘ 
Wool, raw......... 3le 30c* lle 
(clean content) 
Tobacco, filler. .... c 35c* . 85c¢ 
Rice, cleaned... ... 2c Ib. 2c* 2c 
«5 EEE 25c bu. 30c* 25c 
WOON 34 con's c's > 2c Ib. 2c 2c 
aE aed: 2c Ib. 2c* 1%e 
ES Se 1c lb. 18¢ pkg. 1c lb. 
Peanuts, unshelled.. 3c Ib Ke c 
Clover seed, red ... 4e lb ree 
Alfalfa seed....... 4c lb. Free Free 
Beans, dried....... 1%{c lb. 25c bu. 45c bu. 


*Emergency Tariff rate. 
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Cheaper Freight-Rates 


broken-down, bankrupt “streak of 

rust’”’ and inside of six months had 
turned it into an apparently prosperous 
property, raised wages, and applied’ to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to lower freight-rates, is no reason 
to jump to the conclusion that other 
railroad owners and managers should be 
able to do the same thing. Other cir- 
cumstances must be figured in. 

It does, however, set one thinking that, 
after all, the mere rolling of freight-cars 
over steel rails is not necessarily such an 
expensive operation—and that there ought 
to be some way to apply some of Ford’s 
railroading principles to reduce our 
present tehrihie farm freight-bills. With 
the farmer paying 60 per cent of the total 
freight-bill, and even then unable to get 
service at critical times, there is no sub- 
ject that comes closer to his pocketbook 
and well being, than this one of freight 
costs. 

What were the steps by which Ford 
changed the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton 
into a profit producer, and to what extent 
are these methods applicable to our other 
railroads? What further improvements 
may we look for? In short, is there any 
way out of our transportation tangle? 
And it might be remarked right here that 
many able thinkers, including big railway 
men, feel that unless we’ do solve the 
problem promptly, we will surely drift 
into government ownership. Few would 
look for incréased efficiency through that 
means. Government ownership is a 
“solution,’”’ only in the same sense that 
suicide is a solution for our earthly 
troubles. It ends the trouble, to be sure, 
but not in a way particularly satisfactory 
to any of the parties concerned. 


Ford and His Railroad 


The first thing Ford did on the D. T. & 
I. was to lop off the capital costs of the 
mistakes of former-mismanagement. . By 
making a lump payment—supposed to 
represent the road’s present value—Ford 
was at once relieved of interest charges 
and dividend payments on money lost 
and non-productive these many years. 
This is frequently done in reorganizations 
of commercial concerns that have failed. 
There seems no good reason why the 
same principle should not apply to rail- 
roads. But on roads not sold outright, 
as the D. T. & I. was, the rights of the 
original investors must be respected and 
some reasonable eompensation given. 
This saving isn’t as easily accomplished 
on other roads as it was in Ford’s case, it 
must be admitted. 

In the second place, Ford cut down the 
number of employees. After dropping a 
lot of useless clerks, claim-agents and 
lawyers, and doubling up on the work at 


J re because Henry Ford took a 
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Much railroad work could be done faster and cheaper by 
using: our brains; this modern unloader turns a whole 
car of coal on its side and dumps it 


_ By O. M. Kile 


points where red tape and union rules 
burdened the pay-roll unnecessarily, he 
found that he needed only 1,500 em- 
ployees to do the work formerly done by 
2,600. 

Next he raised the pay of all those he 
retained. This put real enthusiasm into 
his men, and they took greater interest in 
their work. He found that it was possible 








What happens to steam locomotives 
in cold weather. Sixty of them await* 
ing repairs in a Pittsburgh yard 


to speed up cars, cut out switching delays 
and keep the traffic moving, thereby 
making each car earn moré income. 
Big Railroads Unionized 

It is likely that should any large rail- 
road system attempt either of these last 
two economies—the doubling up of ‘small 
duties, and speeding of deliveries—it 
would immediately have a strike on its 
hands. In Ford’s case there was no 
strike, because the labor leaders realized 
that this relatively small number of em- 
ployees could easily be replaced. 
a big road try it and’ the story would be 
different. This is one of the curses of the 
union system: not that unionism. is 
wrong im prineiple—it is the practical 
working out of the principle that causes 
the troublesand is threatening the very 
foundations of unionism itself. Neither 
does the fact that the greed of railroad 
managers of other days made most of 
these union rules necessary at that time 
justify their continuance today as a 
means of cutting down production. ._ The 
farmer who pays the bill for it is certainly 
under no obligation to either the managers 
or the union leaders which would require 
him meekly to sit back while they fight 
it out in their stupid and inefficient way. 
He can and should demand an honest 
day’s work from the workman, and a 
square deal to labor. That is, in effect, 
how Henry Ford laid down the law on his 
railroad, and the results have been no 
less satisfactory.to the workmen than to 
the shippers and the owner. 

Of course, one of the big advantages 


But let. 


Mr. Ford has over other railroad managers 
is the fact that he is his own best customer. 
He is by far the biggest shipper over the 
D. T. &. 1. and can therefore control 
routings, hours of shipment and methods 
of delivery both of incoming raw materials 
and outgoing manufactured products. 
Since the D. T. & I. crosses practically all 
the main east and west lines of the coun- 
try, Mr. Ford can so arrange matters that 
his road gets a share of the freight charges 
on practically all the traffic into and out 
of his factories. Furthermore, he is in 
position to insist on prompt movement of 
all cars turned over to the competing east 
and west lines. The tonnage of high-class 
freight handled by the D. T. & I. has very 
materially increased under Mr. Ford’s 
ownership, as might have been expected. 


Competition Goes Too Far’ 


But while Mr. Ford’s road has an_un- 
doubted advantage in this respect that no 
other road eduld have, yet even here we 
find a principle which can be more gen- 
erally applied. . Competition is usually 
thought of as a good thing for the public. 
It is supposed ‘to keep down profits, 
which it probably does. But it also in- 
creases expenses. And these expenses, 
no less than the profits, must be paid by 
the consumer or the user of the service. 
Three salesmen competing for orders or 
freight that one could handle just as well 
as the three, increase costs without any 
increase in service. Three separate freight 
or passenger stations in a town, rather 
than a single union station, is not only a 
nuisance, but an added expense that the 
public must pay in the end. This dupli- 
cation and multiplication of expenses can 
be traced through a hundred different 
twists and turns where two or more roads 
are in direct competition. Too. much 
competition may be as bad for the public 
as too little. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 pro- 
vided that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should investigate and report on 
some plan of regional consolidation that 
would cut out some of the most expensive 
features of free competition. 

The plan suggested would consolidate 
all the roads into-nineteen systems or 
groups. By treating each group as a unit 
and pooling all cars, engines, freight 
stations and other equipment within the 
group, and by cutting out certain duplica- 
tions of service, economies are secured 
which should not only cut down transpor- 
tation costs, but should enable the roads 
to better meet the demands for excep- 
tional or emergency service. 

But Mr. Ford makes another suggestion 


- which seems to have great possibilities, 


although, of course, its practicability still 
remains to be proved. “ He says that his 
Continued on page 44 

















in warm weather. 


Electric locomotives work even better in zero weather than 
This one is pone | coal up a 3.1 per 
cent grade on the Norfolk and 


estern road 
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“We laughed ’round the corn heap with 
hearts all in tune, 
Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the 


moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like 
sleam 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats 
for her team.” 


NY one could tell plainly last summer 
A just where Elmo Crandall, Benton 
county, Ore., spread straw on his 
land the fall before and plowed it under. 
The field was planted to oats and vetch. 
Where a strip received no straw, there 
was little hay, but on land that received 
straw, the yield was twice as heavy. 

Soybeans seven feet tall were grown by 
J. B. Drake, Marion county, Mo., last 
summer. Variety, Virginia. 

A ten-acre field of Turkey Red wheat 
belonging to O. P. Mills, Putnam county, 
Ill., made a total yield of 495 bushels, or 
an average of 49.5 bushels an acre, weigh- 
ing 62.5 pounds a bushel. This wheat 
was on land that had a second crop of red 
clover turned under. 


What say, folks? ‘There is a way of 
preparing ope to keep for winter by 
subjecting them to the fumes of burning 
sulphur. Please give details of method, 
amount of sulphur to a given amount of 
apples, how long to keep apples in the 
fumes, and how to care for them after- 
ward, etc. F.Cs Bs: 


H. L. Knowles, of East Concord, N. H., 
used 200 pounds ammonium sulphate on 
a field of clover last spring and secured an 
increase of approximately three tons 
green weight an acre more than from land 
not fertilized. G. M. Putnam, Hopkinton, 
N. H., by applying 300 pounds of sul- 
phate and 300 pounds of acid phosphate 
obtained approximately two tons more of 
dry hay per acre at a cost of about $11. 


Isaac Boyle’s binder story in the 
September Farm Journal got a rise out of 
John Zimmerman, Missouri. John has 
a binder that has done thirty-two seasons 
of harvesting. In all that time it was 
out of shape for only an hour, when one 
of the packers broke. John bought the 
binder in 1890, and“has cut enough grain 
for neighbors to pay for the machine, 
besides cutting his own grain 
every year. 


In Blackhawk county, 
Iowa, 109 farms have been 
named, and the names 
recorded by the county re- 
ecorder. This makes the 
names legal, and the sole 

roperty of the farm owners. 

Yo other farm in the county 
can have the same name as 
the one recorded. When a 
registered farm is sold in 
Iowa, the name may be trans- 
ferred with the land; or if 
only part of the land is sold 
the name may be reserved 
for the land that is left. 


In your article about wind- 
driven power plants, it seems 
a little too bad that you 
made no mention of the fact 
that your old friend A. I. 
Root has been running an 
automobile for four winters 
at his winter home in Braden- 
town, Fla. During one winter 


ses. 


tension work. 
N. Y., last April. 





Topics in Season 


I sold about $300 worth of potatoes, and 
carried them to market every morning in 
my electric car, the batteries of which 
were stored by wind-power. I used to 
tell visitors that I fed my horse neither 
corn, oats nor hay, but wind. I used the 
windmill for lighting eur house and, to 
some extent for warming and cooking. I 
could ‘not get current enough from the 
windmill to run many miles a day—say 
five or ten. After using a single mill one 
winter, in 1920 I put up the second one. 








* Gossip 
‘The old barn roof has an easy 
time, ; 
He lies all day in the sun; 
The fourwalls have tohold him up | 
They have no time for fun.” | 


Fact 


| The old roof lies all day in the 
| rain, 
| Patient and uncomplaining; 
| The four walls keep all snug and | 
dry, 
And don’t even know it’s rain- 
ing. Ethel Webb. 














Perhaps I might mention that I had the 
first f arm Journal ever published, and 
have read it pretty thoroughly ever since. 
In my boyhood days I had two hobbies— 
windmills and electricity; but it did not 
occur to me, until I was close to eighty 
years of age, that I could unite the two so 
as to help me get about in my old age. It 
has rejoiced my heart all along these years 
to see The Farm Journal grow till it has 
its present tremendous circulation, and is 
doing a lot of good. A. I, Root. 


To get rid of stumps: In late fall or 
early winter bore in center of stump a 
hole about eighteen or twenty inches deep 
and from one and one-half to two inches in 
diameter. Put in about two and one-half 
ounces of saltpeter, fill the hole with 
water and plug up tight. In the spring, 
take out the plug and pour in hole eight 
or ten ounces of petroleum and ignite. 








Blacksmithing schools are the newest thing in agricultural ex- 
Above is a picture of the first one, held at Liberty, 
professors from Cornell University 
showed the big crowd of horseshoers and farmers how to shoe 
the farmers brought lame horses along, and 
when shod they showed none of the original lameness 


Two of the 


me of 













The stump will smoulder, but not blaze, 
to the extremities of the roots, leaving 
only light ashes as the result. This is a 
safe and sure method for the average 
farmer who has only a few large stumps 
to destroy. W. Hat 


‘Home Tanning” is the title of an un- 
usually interesting circular put out by the 
Division of Publication, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.-C. This circular gives directions for 
tanning hides into leather. Free as long 
as the supply lasts. Write to the above 
address and ask for Department Circular 
230, ‘Home Tanning.” We have only 
one of the circulars, which we want to 
keep, so don’t write to us for a copy of the 
circular. Write to the above address. 


Preserving butter: Place the butter in 
crocks that have been scalded with boiling 
water. Use one or two-gallon crocks. 
Pack the butter in firmly, then wrap each 
crock with muslin, sterilized by boiling. 
Place each crock or several crocks to- 
gether, in a larger crock that has been 
scalded, and let cool. Pour over the 
crocks containing butter, a brine made of 
water, salt, sugar and saltpeter. Make the 
brine strong enough to float an egg. For 
every three pounds of salt, use one pound 
of sugar and one-fourth pound of powdered 


, saltpeter. 


Fertilizer from bones: A _ subscriber 
asked. recently how to make fertilizer 
from offal, from butchering. I have 
dissolved bones for fertilizer by mixing well 
with wood-ashes. First put a layer of 
ashes in a box, then a layer of bones, and 
so on. Cover the last layer with moist 
wood-ashes. Keep the ashes and bones 
moist, but not wet enough that water will 
drip from the box. In two or three months 
the bones will be decomposed so they can 
be spread on the soil. The bones can also 
be dissolved by covering with fresh slaked 
lime. Lime can also be used, I am told, 
to make fertilizer out of offal and meat 
scraps. R. 


Results of fertilizer experiments lasting 
twenty-five years, announced in Bulletin 
189 of the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station, show that all of the phogphate 
bearing ingredients, even the so-called 
“acid”’ phosphate, tend to reduce the soil 
acidity. Of the nitrate-bearing mixtures, 
ground starfish and nitrate of 
soda reduce the soil acidity, 
while the other carriers of 
nitrogen tend to increase the 
soil acidity. Among these 


very decidedly increases the 
soil acidity, whence its 
especial value in the Rhode . 
Island Experiment Station 
method of eliminating weeds 
from lawns. When such 
acidity»is not desired, the 
addition of lime serves to 
counteract this effect. All of: 
the mixtures supplying 
potash tend to reduce slightly 
the soil acidity, but not 
greatly, except. for the car- 
bonates of sodium and potas- 
sium which greatly reduce 
the soil acidity. e non- 
leguminous green manure 
crops, such as rye, decrease 
-the soil acidity, while the 
leguminous green manure 
crops, such as clover, 
crease the soil acidity. 
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People everywhere | 
fF are giving more 
™ thought to the 
‘telation of really 
um clean clothes to 
| health. 
> As knowledge of 
» this important sub- 
,ject spreads, the 
. use of Fels-Naptha, 
| the Sanitary Soap, © 
: increases. i 
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king it unattractive to germs. 
by taking ‘Age food away ! | 


Fels-Naptha Soap discourages germs by washing 
clothes so clean and sanitary that germs have no place 
to feed and breed. For the real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
weaves through and through the threads like some 
invisible shuttle, loosening the dirt and body-oils for 

= the snowy suds to flush away. 

q Clothes washed with Fels-Naptha get a double 
’ cleaning—one with soap and water; one with naptha, 
that quick, safe, thorough dirt-loosener used by dry- 
cleaners to cleanse and freshen filmiest fabrics. : 

Fels-Naptha takes the drudgery out of wash-day. pe os 

Use any method of washing you like with Fels-Naptha ~ wpe Yo oe 
and get better results. A simple, labor-saving way is to 





wet the clothes; soap them; roll and soak them; rub Oasis , 
only very soiled parts; rinse them. The naptha does 
; its work, then vanishes, leaving the clothes sweet and 


sanitary with that clean-clothes smell. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend 
of splendid soap and real naptha in a way that brings 
out the best in these two great cleaners—a way that 
has never been successfully imitated! Begin using it 
today. Directions inside wrapper. 





iginal and i ha 
TES an tha’s wonderful efficiency. Send 2c in stamps fy Saag oe lle pal nnn Buy ft 
for samp Sa bee: Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. in the conyenient, ten-bar carton. 





| FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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spray calendar from your state college 
> Seen a 


Now is the time to spray peach orchards. Get a Peay 





Are Your Trees True to Name? 


OU wouldn’t think that by as 

at an apple leaf, you could tel 

whether it came from a Ben Davis, 
a Jonathan, or a McIntosh tree. 

Such is the case, however, and on the 
strength of the leaf characters of apples, 
Dr. J. K. Shaw, of the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station, has started some- 
thing that is new and decidedly needed— 
certification of varieties. He has made a 
study of the leaves of different apple 
varieties and (Dr. Shaw is perhaps too 
modest to say so, but we hear it from 
another source) when put to the test, 
made a score of better than 99 per cent 
identification. More than 3,000 trees 
were examined in nursery rows in 1921, 
and out of this number, 267 were rejected 
as not being true to name, Also, 438 
younger trees budded from the rejected 
trees, were condemned. Thus, Dr. Shaw 
prevented 705 misnamed trees from being 
sold to orchardists. 

Last fall was the first time that Dr. 
Shaw’s studies on leaf characters have 
been put to work in a commercial way. 
The trees were certified for Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers’ Association. The Asso- 
ciation paid for cost of materials and fur- 
nished equipment for the work. The cost 
of certification was from three to three and 
one-half centsatree. Since the trees sold 
for an average of about fifty cents each, 
this small additional expense was only a 
a in the bucket. 

urserymen were just as eager as 
growers to have this work done. The 
sale of stock that is not true to name hurts 
the nurseryman as well as the grower, in 
the longrun. One grower of nursery stock 
was found last summer who couldn’t 
understand how some trees he had been 
calling Gravenstein, but which were any- 
thing but that, ever got into his orchard. 

Of course, the certification of 3,000 
trees is only a drop in the bucket, when 
you consider that in Massachusetts alone, 
where this work was done, 100,000 trees 
or so are planted each year. About 6,000, 

ssibly more, of these trees are grown in 
patente Rear The certification is bound 
to spread to other states, though, just as 
every other good orchard practise has 

spread, and the final outcome will be the 

oing away, absolutely, with all doubt as 
to the kind of trees bought. The selling 
of trees untrue to name has caused more 
than one man to sic the dog on all fruit- 
tree agents. 

“It is as easy to know apple varieties 
from the nursery trees as from the fruit, 
if one will only observe and study them 
as much,” says Dr. 


type? But we do assert that the nursery 


tree is no harder to identify than the ° 


fruit. 

“The reason why people know varieties 
by the fruit better than by the tree, is 
because they come into more frequent and 

















Leaves of McIntosh apple. The 
photos show only a few of the dis- 
tinguishing characters 

















These are Ben Davis leaves 


closer contact with the fruit. They ob- 
serve shape, color and flavor more closely 
and more often than they do the charac- 
ters that serve to identify the tree. Con- 
sequently when a new or unknown variety 
comes along, they know what to look for 
in the fruit much better than they do in 
the tree. 

“What are the characteristics of the 
tree that one should learn to know in 
order to recognize the variety? In the 
first place, compare the variety with 
others. How does a Baldwin differ from a 
Wealthy, or an Oldenburg? And what 
peculiarities distinguish the Baldwin from 
all other varieties? One can learn these 
only through repeated observation and 
long familiarity with the trees. This is 
exactly how one learns to know varieties 


by their fruit. It is easier to tell what a 
tree is not, than to tell what it is. 

“In a brief article like this it is possible 
to suggest only a few things to look for. 
The first thing we may mention is size 
of the tree. This will vary greatly with 
conditions, principally soil fertility; but 
under similar conditions, Fall ippin, 

Continued on page 50 





Pots and Potting 
By Percy E. Jackman 


Ses in the window garden de- 
pends on what we grow the plants in. 
The common clay pot is best. 

Glazed pots are more ornamental, but 
they are also more likely to become a 
source of trouble. When plants in .com- 
mon pots are overwatered, much of the 
excess passes off in a day or two under 
ordinary warm conditions; but with the 
glazed pot the surplus water will remain 
for several days, since evaporation can 
take place only from the surface of the 
Soil. Glazed pots may be used success- 
fully with water-loving plants, like the 
calla, when provided with a drainage 
» ay in the base, but for other types of 

ts the common pot is best. here 
t a type of pot on the market in which no 
drainage eames is provided. This type 
is practically useless as a growing pot, 
since it is almost impossible to maintain 
a plant in one without sooner or later 
having a case of “sour soil.”” Such pots 
are useful mainly as avmgezag | in which 
other pots holding plants may be placed. 

The soil used in potting ay be should 
be rich, fine and of such density as will 
permit ready drainage. Potted plants 
unlike those in open ground, can not oad 
roots broadcast in search of food and 
water, hence only rich soil is desirable. 
Small stones and other refuse are useless 
and should be discarded. 

When potting plants, the hole in the 
base of the pot may be partly closed with 
a small stone or piece of broken pot. If 
the plants are to be subirrigated, the soil 
must extend to the bottom of the pot; but 
if they are surface watered, a thin layer of 
pebbles or charcoal may ‘be put in first 
and soil placed on it. If the soil is.of the 
right consistency, however, no special 
drainage is required. 

The mistake of overpotting is often 
made with the intention of encouragin 
growth and bloom by providing plenty .o 
room. Actually, a vlant will do better if set 

in a pot just large 





Shaw. “The two- 
year-old Baldwin 
apple tree has as 
many characteris- 
tics that serve to 
distinguish it from 
all other varieties, 
as does the fruit of 
that variety. This 
does not mean that 
one can always 
recognize a variety 
from the nursery 
tree, for who has F 
not been deceived cid 








the roots without 
undue crowding. 
Thé first potting of 
slips or seedlings 
should be in two- 
inch pots, from 
which changes to 
successive larger 
sizes are made only 
when the roots be- 
come potbound. 
To place a young 








by specimen apples 
well-known vari- 
eties that were off 


Left, two leaves of Grimes’ Golden; note folded leaf-blade. 
Jonathan; leaves are small and tapering. Right, York Imperial; note broad base, 


plant in a large 
- the they a t 
Center, two of the pot 
eg Ey se quired oventaalldl 
is a sin. 


enough to contain - 
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Scuff-proof, stain-proof . 

and waterproof. For For every household 
upholstering furniture and industrial ‘use. 
and automobiles, bind- Enamels, stains, fillers, 
ing books,making lug- automobile finishes, manufacturers, 
€age and other uses. _— etc, 


In the same test-tubes 
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that insure the Nation’s safety, __ 
Peace finds myriad blessings! 


N 1802 Eleuthere Irénée du Pont de Nemours, 
I at the invitation and with the assistance of 
Thomas Jefferson, built on the Brandywine River 
the first du Pont plant . . . . the first powder 
mill to be erected in America. Jefferson had seen 
the vital necessity to the country’s safety of insur- 
ing its supply of explosives, and so du Pont 
became powder-maker to the United States Gov- 


ernment. 


For the 120 years following, from 1802 to 1922, 
the du Pont Company has been a manufacturer 
of explosives . . . . today, explosives are but one 


of the family of du Pont products. 
. . The Chemical Engineer! 


* . * * 


And the reason is . . 


fF (bis Chemical Engineer is a strange mingling of abili- 
ties—a coupling of the man of science with the manu- 
facturing expert. He isa chemist who knows. manufac. 
turing as well as his science, and who can take the 
chemist’s discoveries on the experimental scale and put 
them into production on the larger scale of commerce. 
His province is the practical transformation of matter 
from useless to useful forms, And he has brought into 
the world’s manufacturing plants a new knowledge, a 
new set of abilities, that has revolutionized industry in 
the past generation. 


The du Pont Company was one of the pioneers in de- 
veloping the Chemical Engineer. Since its founding by 
E. L du Pont de Nemours, who was himself a chemist, 
it has been building on the foundations of chemistry, 
for the manufacture of explosives called for increasingly 
higher ‘forms of chemical knowledge: And in the early 
years of this century, the du Pont Company had come 
to have one of the finest research staffs in the country, 
and in addition a staff of Chemical Engineers, men who 
knew manufacturing as well as chemistry. 


T N 
VARNISHES 


Lithopone and dry col- For every requirement For toilet articles, au- 
ors. Used by paint, ofcivilization; mining, tomobile windows, Ether and other phar- For varied uses by line of dyestuffs for 
rubber, linoleum, quarrying, land-clear- novelties of many maceuticals, pyroxylin practically every in- all purposes. 
paper, ink and other ing, tree-planting, irri- kinds, Transparent, or lacqg and e 
gation, constriittion; in any color combina- Solutions for coating 
shotgun and rifle pow- tion, 
ders. 


This staff was essential, for since 1802 the du Pont Com: 
pany’s larger service has been to be ready to supply the 
Government with whatever explosives it might need for ‘ 
the country’s defense. And for the same reason, the com- 
pany had acquired sources of supply for the large quan- 
tities of the raw materials that it might one day need— 
acids, nitrates, coal-tar products and other materials that 
were absolutely essential to the production of explosives. 


In war, immense quantities of such materials are des- 
perately needed— in peace, very little—yet the supply 
of materials has to be kept open, for who knows when 
they may be instantly needed? 

But how? The Chemical Engineer found the answer. 
And in the answer lies the key tothe du Pont Com- 
pany’s family of products. For the products that du 
Pont makes are not unrelated products. Each of them 
has its root in one or another of the materials used in 
making explosives. 

It may be another use of the same materials as in the 
manufacture of dyes, It may be a variation in process, 
as in the case of Pyralin and Fabrikoid. It may be a 
product like paints, varnishes, enamels, etc., in which 
the knowledge of the Chemical Engineer is needed, and 
the colors produced in dyes, may be used. It may bea 
product like ether, or a long list of chemicals that other . 
industries use, which the du Pont Company produces 
in manufacturing its other products. 


* . 


US, the seemingly unrelated products that 
catry the du Pont Oval are not strangers, 
but brothers in the same family. They are not 
merely the diversions of peace, but the peace uses 
of materials that the country’s emergencies may 
require the du Pont Company to have at hand in 
overflowing abundance. 
This is one of a series of advertisements published 


that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products, 
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E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. inc. Wilmington, Del. 
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Making Money by Mail 


HEN Billy Brennan decided 
to become a farmer, he put 


into farming exactly the same 


By Harry Botsford , 
SE Billy’s little farm is paying better divi 
dends than it ever did before. The 


unspeakable automobile has been re- 





amount of boundless energy and in- 
telligence that he had previously put 
into advertising. The result was that 
the little farm Billy bought four miles 
from the city of Garrett prospered ex- 
ceedingly, and Billy, Mrs. Billy and 
Billy Junior waxed brown and healthy. 
But there was one slight cloud in the 
sky of Billy’s happiness and prosperity. 

*“Dagn it all,” he complained one sey 
to Mrs. Billy, “I work hard enoug 
here and we should be making more 
money than we do. The whole fault is 
in finding a profitable market for what 
we raise.” ; 

Now, Mrs. Billy is a wise little lady, 
and she knows a thing or two besides 
cooking and raising a 100 per cent 
yerfect baby. You see, she was once 
Billy’s stenographer. And she knows 
something about advertising, too. 

“Why don’t you try and find a new 
market, Billy Brennan?” she sug- 
gested. 

“Sound idea! Watch me, little lady! 
I’ve got a real idea now, thanks to 
you!” 

The very next morning Billy climbed 
into their serviceable but unspeakable 
excuse for a car, drove to Garrett and 
took the train to the city—a city of 
about 230,000 only fifty miles away. 





He returned that afternoon exultant 


TENACRE FARM 
at 
Garrett, Indiana 


July 1, 1921. 
Mrs. John J. Prospect, 
238 Riverside Drive, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Mrs. Prospect: 

Tenacre Farm is one of those places where 
quality comes before quantity—even my 
Italian bees seem to know that. Yesterday 
we opened up the beehives and took out the 
first clover honey of the year. I wish you 
could see it—every comb is a masterpiece of 
sweetness—pure and golden—just the essence 
of goodness. It’s hard to realize just how 
delieious this Tenacre Farm clover honey is 
until you have tried it, as I haye, on a brown 
and piping hot waffle. 

There isn’t sO very much of this honey 
available—the clover season is very short 
and every pound of it is precious and repre- 
sents the work of thousands of bees—but 
some of it is going to be sold and I would like 
to have you have some of it. Tenacre Farm 
is only an hour and a half from Detroit and 
the honey will be on its way to you twe hours 
after we receive your order; that is, it will 
if any of the honey is left by then. 

Yours very truly, 
Tenacre Farm 
Billy Brennan, 
Owner. 


placed by a new and better machine. 
True, the plan hasn’t made Billy in- 
dependently rich and he hasn’t accu- 
mulated enough of this world’s goods 
to permit him to retire, but it has 
brought him independence and a 
profit on his products never possible 
before. He has a very comfortable 
bank balance today, and is seriousl 
considering the purchase of some ys A 
ditional land with the idea of develop- 
ing his plan further. He could have 
done this several months ago had he 
desired. A certain customer became 
very much interested in the letters and 
the quality products which he had 
been buying from Tenacre Farm and 
motored out to look the place over. 
Mrs. Billy, of course, invited the gen- 
tleman and his wife to stay for dinner, 
and after Mr. and Mrs. Manufacturer 
had waded through the dinner—fried 
— chicken, biscuits, mashed pota- 
toes, lettuce, asparagus tips in butter, 
fresh strawberry pie—they sighed in 
unison and Mr.- Manufacturer told 
Billy that any time he wanted to buy 
additional land and needed money, 
that he would be only too glad to loan 
it to him and that Billy could pay it 
back just when he could afford it. But 
Billy smilingly refused the offer. 
Tenacre Farm has made many fast 
friends by its mail-order business and 








and happy, waving a package of papers 
over hin head as he rushed in sien ve 
Mrs. Billy. “Well, I got the ammunition 
—it’s up to us to do the shooting,” he 
shouted. Then he told her as — as 
he could just what his idea was and how 
he was to try and work it out. 

Mrs. Billy had given him the idea when 
she had suggested that they develop a 
new market for their products. When 
new markets were suggested, Billy at 
once began to think in terms of adver- 
tising, but turned that down as being too 
expensive. The advertising he did think 
of, however, was direct mail advertising— 
or form letters. But the whole trouble 
with form letter solicitation was in the 
fact that it was difficult to secure the right 
kind of mailing list. Billy went to the 
city to see about securing just the kind of 
tailing list he desired, and in a certain 
advertising agency where he was well 
known he came across exactly the kind of 
list he wanted. It was a small list as 
compared to many mailing lists, but what 
it lacked in quantity it made up for in 
quality. The list was made up entirely of 
wealthy people who owned their own 
homes; in other words, people who were 
accustomed to having the very best .of 
things, regardless of price. 

Billy’s letter campaign was a ver 
modest affair, when cost is ssiiaidubiel 
First of all he used a splendidly balanced 
letter-head on buff paper—a letter-head 
that fairly breathed quality and yet cost 
but little. I think he told me the letter- 
heads, paper and envelopes cost him only 
$4 a thousand. Small order blanks were 
enclosed with each letter, on the same 
kind of paper, and the cost of these was 
very low. Mrs. Billy used the family 
typewriter to type the letters. Using only 
her spare time, she managed to turn out 
an unusually large number of letters each 
day. The first letter was one of Billy’s 
own composition and looked something 
like the one at the top of the page. 

This was Billy’s first letter—he calls it 
his “honey letter’—and he immediately 
began to get some very gratifying returns 


—orders with checks. The order blanks 
specified no smaller amount of the honey 
than five pounds and Billy found that an 
order of this size made a profitable ship- 
ment. The price? Thirty-five per cent 
above current market prices! Billy found 
his market and he also found that ple 
of the class to whom he sent his letters 
were willing to top the market by a very 
reasonable margin, if they could depend 
on quality and freshness. Billy was in- 
herently honest and never once in the 
year during which he has been selling his 
roduce by mail has he ever sent out in- 
erior produce. Only four times during 
that year has he received letters from cus- 
tomers saying that his goods were not up 
to standard; and in each of these cases the 
shipment was repeated at no charge, and 
a personal letter went to each of the four 
telli —— how sorry the folks at Ten- 
acre Farm were for the drop in quality 
which was due to shipping. Today every 
one of those four people is a fast and profit- 
able friend of Tenacre Farm and its 
jovial proprietor. 

Billy’s plan has made good and he has 
roved conclusively that it is one of the 
est ways in the world to sell farm pro- 

duce of almost any nature, provided one 
goes at it intelligently and honestly. 












“Tf I’d been on 
the Ark I’ll bet I’d had 
both of the fleas!” 














Billy today will proudly show you a 
whole file of letters praising the products 
of Tenacre Farm. 

Because I know a great many farmers 
are interested in his experience and be- 
cause I believe they can profit by his 
experience, I persuaded Billy Brennan to 
let me have some of the letters he used so 
successfully to sell various farm products. 
The letters are printed with this article 
and I believe every farmer who reads this 
can use some of them advantageously. 

This letter sold hams and bacon from 
eighty-six pigs, at a plus price: 


TENACRE FARM 
at 
Garrett, Indiana 


Mrs. John J. Prospect, 
238 Riverside Drive, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Mrs. Prospect: 

Uncle Ned Huff is real fussy about the 
way he cures ham and bacon. He is a real 
Hoosier, and the way he goes about curing 
meat is a caution. f course it’s rather ex- 
pensive, but Tenacre Farm has the habit of 
quality, so we let Uncle Ned have his own 
way about it. 

“Good ham and bacon starts with the 
suckling pig,’’ Uncle Ned says. He picks 
out only the choice pigs, too—little fat, 
white rascals—and then after that they are 
practically hand raised on the choicest of 
food. And clean! Tenacre Farm pigs do 
not know what mud looks like. 

After butchering time Uncle Ned is a busy 
person—I hardly dare speak to him. Every- 
thing must be just so: the pickling brine 


must be made just so—just the right the * 
ng 


portions of pure salt and sugar and boilin; 
spring water. Then, when the water 18 
cold, the hams and shoulders are placed in it 
for one night. Then they are taken out and 
washed in clear, cold water and placed in @ 
new brine of the same mixture. Then comes 
a day when they are taken out and cai 

to the smoke-house, where Uncle Ned 


hovers around a slow smoke of fragrant- 
hickory and sassafras roots. ‘‘Can’t smoke 


meat too fast,’’ he claims. 


Well, anyway, the results he gets certainly 


Continued on page 74 
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then he bought a Philco! 


No more helpless, embarrassing, humiliating experi- 
ences in traffic. No more battery failures on the road. 
Philco Batteries stand by you in emergencies— give 











@ you the dependable day-in, day-out service you need, 
q and should demand, of your battery. 

a That’s why thousands of car owners today—at the 
first sign of battery trouble—are replacing the ordi- 
. nary batterfes that ‘‘came with their cars’’ with long- 
x 3 life, power-packed Philcos. 

H 3-Point Superiority 

a Philco is a man-sized battery—built to stand work and stand 
1. The Famous Diamond-Grid— 


Cer eeee to 


the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can’t buckle—can’t warp—can’t 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material, (power-pro- 
ducing chemical) on the plates. 
Longer life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The Philco Slotted Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage tothe 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 


punishment. With its rugged, shock-proof construction — its 
famous diamond-grid plates, slotted-rubber retainers and quar 
ter-sawed separators—the Philco Battery long outlasts its tw 

year guarantee. 


Winter’s coming—and it’s no time for a weak, crippled or un- 
der-powered battery. Forestall battery trouble by installing a 
Philco Battery NOW. It will cost you no more than just an 
ordinary battery. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator—made only from 


RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio Batteries put your storage battery 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 


business on a package goods basis. Shipped to you charged but absolutely DRY. 
* sawed to produce alternating hard No acid sloppage. No charging equipment. No batteries going bad in stock. 
and soft grains. Hard grains for 3 


perfect insulation of plates. Soft Wire or write for details. 
grains for perfect circulation of 
acid and current—quick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car. 


a che igi ii hk Cs Pe, ne 
eh RS ASUS aS eh Nas PP atta ISI. 














Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery is the standard for electric passenger cars and trucks, 
ie mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy-duty battery services. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
of Philco Service. Over 5,000 sta- 
tions—all over the United States. 
There is one near you. Write for 
address, if necessary. 
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px Aree SLOTTED?@RETAINER 
: BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 


With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 





























— and the glass is cut 


clear, clean and sharp! 


O FUMBLING, no guesswork, no 

flaking or breaking of glass with the 
“Red Devil” Glass Cutter! Simply 
draw the tool lightly across the pane of 
glass, and you have a clean, continuous 
cut equal to that of a diamond cutter. 
The “Red Devil” steel wheel glass 


cutter makes the diamond expensive and 


old-fashioned. 


Wed Devil’ Glass Cutters 


PEC US MT OFF 


It’s all in the wheel! 

The secret is in the wheel—each one separately 
hand honed and tested—the only one of its kind 
made. Ask any glazier what he thinks of it. 
Look for the “Red Devil” trade mark on every 
glass cutter. Then you'll be sure of getting the 
same tool the expert glazier uses, —the world’s best 
cutter. 

At hardware dealers everywhere, or from us, 

20c. Mention Style No. 024. 

Write for interesting booklet: “The Story of 

the ‘Red Devil’ Glass Cutter.’’ 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Red Devil” Tools 
Dept. F. J.,261 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
“Red Devil’’ Tools-American Made 


Pliers, Hack Saw Frames and Blades, 
Glass Cutters, Auger Bits, Snips, 


S Wrenches, Chain Drills, Screw Driv- 
00+ ers, Cold Chisels, Lock Washers, Ete. 
Write today for 
free tool booklet 














Belt-Driven 


Farm Light Plant 


A new, practical, dependable, 
economical low-priced farm light- 
ing plant operated by a built-in 
paty a 1% - ae engine, 

can be used for any $ 
within its capacity, —r 
Automatic Regulator assures a 
; ty charge, watch pro- 
ongs life of batteries, Weste 
Electric Generator, sa 


Write Today for Free Booklet 
Agents Wanted cr over 
Mig. & Engine Co. 


Ese eres 
Pane, Benes eae, sae Bremen. Hot 


6022 Lake Street Freeport, Illinois 


34. MILES zis: 


Wonderful carburetor. Reduces 























bills noe to fs 80% to 
’ creases ae pooner of motors to 
= T 50%. Starts easy in coldest 


"Oh Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Fissany car. Attach yourself. Fords 
‘oan mae hate saving.” Sead make of 
Special 30-day trial offer. 


“THE ae FRICTION CARBURETOR “CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 
~ BOOKLET FREE 


PATENT HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St, Washington, D. C. 
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on; safit Sy fora Laundry 
By William Draper Brinckloe 


. HE laundry is at the ground level, 

five steps p Rok from the first floor 

(it isn’t built yet, but we are going 
to have it as soon as we can afford-it). 
I shall like this better than having it in 
the basement, and carrying clothes- 
baskets up and down stairs. In rainy or 
muddy weather, we shall come in this 
way, leaving our overshoes and wraps 
here, and thus keeping the screened porch 
spick and span.’ 

Thus writes Mrs. Ben Gearig, Missouri, 
in describing this house, which she 
planned. She is right, but she might have 
said a lot more. There are any number of 
good reasons for putting the laundry 
where she has shown it; a cellar laundry is 
nothing but a makeshift. Here is what 
some other women have written me on 
the subject: 

“Some friends of mine have basement 
laundries, but never use them, now. A 
basement laundry means a tremendous lot 
of trotting up and down stairs—to watch 
the cooking, to hang out the clothes, and 
so on. 

“T wouldn’t have a basement laundry, 
unless I were- twins, or at least had a 
sister living with me. The cellar is too 
damp and chilly for the baby, and I 

can’t leave him alone upstairs, or out in 
the yard, while I am washing. So I want 
my iaundry on or near the first-floor level, 
where I can see or hear the baby.” 

“Most basement laundries are dark, 
damp and gloomy; no wonder a farm 
woman dreads ‘blue Monday,’ when she 
has to spend the day in that sort of prison.” 

“Unless there is some sort of first story 
workroom, the kitchen will be terribly 
messed and cluttered up; especially on 
rainy days, when the men come in with 
their odd jobs.” 

And so forth, and so forth; dozens and 
hundreds of other letters, saying much 
the same thing. Therefore, I’m showing 
Our Folks this plan of Mrs. Gearig’s, 
hoping it may help many a Farm Journal 
reader to put her laundry in the right 
place. Even if your house is already built, 
you can, I’m sure, add a laundry some- 
thing like this, and I know you'll find it a 
very great comfort. 

Mrs. Gearig has something to say about 
the other features of her home: ‘This 
house was built several years ago; I 

lanned it all myself. It faces south; the 

ront porch doesn’t extend over the 
windows, for I love the bright sunshine in 
my rooms. Then, too, I put house-plants 
in those bay windows, in winter-time. 

“The wash-room is really just a part of 

the kitchen; I planned 
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time. The closet holds mops, brooms, 
men’s coats and soon. There is a built-in 
ironing-board, that lets down into this 
wash-room. 

“Between the kitchen and the dining- 
room is a cupboard, opening to bot 





Mrs. Ben Gearig’ s Hp aenEY, in Missouri 


rooms; underneath this cupboard in the 
kitchen is a sink and drainboard. 

“The windows at the back of the 
kitchen are set high enough so I can put a 
breakfast-table under them; there is 
plenty of room for six or eight people to 
make a meal, here. 

“The wood box is in one corner of the 
kitchen, with an arrangement to put in 
wood from the screened porch. In the 
opposite corner, by the wat A is a 
dumb-waiter. 

“There is a little drop-door opening 
fronr the bathroom to the laundry, te 
throw the dirty linen through. 

“Upstairs, I have used the space under 
the eaves for closets, sewing-room, and so 
on. There is a water-tank in one of these 
spaces, right over the bathroom. 

“T have a flat roof to the front porch, 
making a balcony to air bedding, shake 
rugs, and so on.” 

I have supposed the house to be built 
of frame; the first story covered with 
stucco on metal lath, and the gables 
covered with gray or green shingles. How- 
ever, we might build the house of almost 
any material; for instance, hollow tile 
and stucco would be excellent. Or, we 
might build the first story of brick; there 
is a new way of laying up hollow eight- 
inch wall, by which you make it warmer, 
cooler, drier and use 25 per cent less brick 
than a‘solid wall. Then you damp-proof 
the inside’ of the brickwork, and plaster 
directly on this, with no furring or lath. 

[Editor’s Note: We can furnish blue- 

rints of this house at $2 a set. Write to 

armhouse Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, enclose $2, and ask for plans 
No. 1083. We can’t furnish s 
but your 
can write these for 
you, to fit your local 
conditions.] 
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Where roofs 


and raincoats 


You may have your roof made with the best 
shingles and the best tar paper and the best of 
everything, and it may /ook fine as long as the 
sun shines, but when the rain comes it will 
leak—unless it hasbeen built right. 


So it is with a raincoat. Material, fit, style, 
may make it look fine before the mirror, but 
its real value is in-built. It is hidden. You 
have to go by the name on the coat. 


Backed by 40 years’ experience in raincoat 
manufacture, the name Raynster is your guide 
and guarantee. Every inch, every fibre of the 
fabric is sealed with layer on layer of high- 
grade rubber that shuts out the hardest rain. 
Every seam is triple-reinforced to make the 
coat absolutely waterproof. : 


Ra 
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are just alike 


There are many different Raynster models 
—rugged rubber surface types, heavy-duty 
double texture coats for the roughest sort 
of wear, smart tweeds and cashmeres with 
the rubber hidden inside. Special types for 
boys, too. 

Every sort of raincoat that farmers could 
possibly want is included in the famous 
Raynster line. 


Look for the Raynster name! If your dealer 
should be out of the exact Raynster you want, 
he can get it in no time from the nearest of 
our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK 


sters 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS-—A type for every need 
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Timber—The Eighth Farm Crop 


SSQSGAS By Geo. H. Cless, Jr. Serra S33 : 


FEW short years ago I was » it to $600 and then to $800 and 
called in consultation by a finally paid $1,000 cash for one-third 


farmer up in New York State. 

He was going to build an addition to his barn and wanted to 
use some of the timber in his woodlot. When I arrived I found 
that he had already started cutting and what he had cut was no 
more nor less than black cherry! Think of it, wild black cherry, 
one of our most valuable and exquisite cab- 
inet and high-grade furniture woods, for 
barn floors and sills! In his woodlot, this 
farmer had an excellent stand of beech, 
birch, maple, hemlock—enough hemlock to 
build three barns. 

It is estimated that in the United States 
there are 200,000,000 acres of forest land in 
the farm woodlots. There is hardly a farm 
that does not contain a part of that. Does 
it pay to study, to know and care for your 
woodlot? As far as I am concerned, my 
answer to the above question is emphatically 
“Yes.” If a man would study his woodlot 
crop and market, as well as he does his grain 
crop and market, he would be able to make 
it pay proportionately as well. As a matter 
of fact, woodlot products stood in eighth 
place among other farm crops in 1920 census. 

It is not possible for me, nor for any one 
else, to tell in one article how you can profit- 
ably manage your woodlot, because woodlots 
are mighty different in different parts of the 
country, but I can give you some generdl 
suggestions which you will find will pay you 
in actual dollars and cents if you really carry 
them out. 

A tree has to grow the same as a corn- 
stalk. What would you think of a man who 
let his cattle and hogs graze and feed in his 
corn-field? Exactly the same principle holds 
good in regard to the woodlot, and yet, over 
and over again, the animals are turned loose 
in all parts of his woods. When this is done, 
not only are all the young trees destroyed, 
but the older trees are affected by the dirt 
being torn up around their base and the roots 
exposed. It is right that the cattle should 
have a portion of*the woods, but give them 
only a portion and have that fenced off. ; 

Keep out the cattle and also keep out fire. Fires of any kind 
in the woodlot are going to cause damage, no matter how small 
the fire. The larger the fire, the greater the damage, and you 
never can tell when a small fire is going to get the best of you 
and become a big fire. : 

If you keep cattle and fire out, your woodlot will take pretty 
fair care of itself, but when you go to cutting out timber for 
farm needs or for sale, you can either ruin your woodlot or help it. 
You can maintain an ever-growing supply of timber in your 
woodlot if, when you occasionally cut out some timber for your 
needs, you cut that timber which seems to have reached the 
neighborhood of maturity. This will give the younger stuff a 
chance to develop rapidly. : 

A case was once brought to my attention where a man who 
owned a woodlot was offered 
$300 for all the timber it con- 
tained. Although he knew 
nothing of timber nor market 
- egy he felt stay the 

was a pretty low price 
aid coabeqannitly he had a 
man come in and estimate 
the timber. A day and a half 
of work disclosed the fact 
that there were 100,000 feet 
in mature trees which should 
be removed for the good of 
the stand. These trees were 
marked and comprised only 
about one-third m the entire 
stand. The market price on 
this stumpage was $10 a 
thousand. When the owner 
reported this to his would-be 
purchaser, the latter said, 
‘Nothing doing,” but he 
would make a special con- 
cession and offered $450 for 


et 


the marked trees. The offer Rough part of a farm in the Shenandoah valley well stocked 
with valuable timber 


was refused. Later he raised 





This farmer-forester is in con- 

sultation with his county agent 

and a forest expert, selecting 
forest trees for cutting 





of the timber which he had come 
pretty close to buying for only $300. 

After all is said and done, just give some of the same kind of 
thought to your woodlot that you do to your other crops and it 
will pay you in dollars and cents. Standing timber does not 
deteriorate rapidly and the uses of wood do 
not change much over a period of years, so 
you do not have to be in a hurry about cut- 
ting. Give a reasonable amount of protection 
to your woodlot; use a reasonable amount of 
common sense in cutting your timber; study 
your market conditions and the relative value 
of your different woods and you will reap a 
nice reward from your efforts. It pays. 


Marketing Woodlot Products 


The products of the farm woodlot are usually 
sold in one or more of the following forms: 
Logs, bolts and billets, poles, piling, cross-ties, 
mine timbers, cord-wood mt lumber. As a 
eneral thing the farmer’s market will be 
Found at a lumber-yard, sawmill, veneer mill, 
wood manufacturing plant, railroad sidings 
or stations, mining companies, electric light 
and traction companies or at some general 
contractor’s office. ser 

Logs find their most ready market at saw- 
mills and veneer mills, but the kinds of logs 
used by each mill will have to be found out 
by inquiry. Any such mill in the market for 
logs will be glad to furnish its prices and 
specifications for the type of logs it requires. 

Bolts are short sections of logs, and billets 
are made by splitting bolts into halves or 
quarters. These are most commonly used by 
cooperage plants, pulp mills, excelsior mills 
and plants manufacturing all kinds of tool 
handles for which ash and hickory are the 
most common woods used. 

The bulk of the poles used in the eastern 
market are of chestnut and eastern white 
cedar, and are purchased largely by electric 
lighting, power, telephone and telegraph 
companies. To find markets for piling, it 
would be well to look to contractors in the larger towns and 
cities, who are handling jobs in dock, wharf, railroad and bridge 
construction. 

Railroads, of course, are the only market for cross-ties, but it 
is a market unlimited in possibilities. The same thing is true 
regarding the demand of mining companies for mine timbers 
and lumber. 

The market for ordinary cord-wood is most commonly found 
among lime-kiln operators, brickmakers and fuel dealers. A 
cord is simply a unit of measurement; billets, the markets for 
which were mentioned above, could be referred to as cord-wood. 

Keeping in mind what I have just written regarding the gen- 
eral products of the farm woodlot and the general markets for 
these products, the first step for the farmer is to determine the 
type of material he has to sell 
and the approximate quan- 
tity. If you do not feel par- 
ticularly qualified to do this 
yourself, there are persons in 
nearly every region whose 
business it is to measure or 
estimate timber. To make a 
slight expenditure for this 
purpose is highly practical 
and may save money, 
cause, to make a good sale, 
it is just as necessary to 
know the amount of your 
woodlot wares as it is to 
know how many bushels of 
potatoes you want to sell. 

The next step is to learn 
the market quotations and to 
get in touch with your near- 
est and best market. To 
accomplish this, there are in- 
numerable paths open. The 
very first and most inexpen- 
sive thing which I would 

Continued on page 48 
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Gash or Easy Terms—As You Wish 


MAKE it easy for you to get the exact kind of 

a power rig you want, and the size you want. 
I can usually ship the same day I receive your 
order. I guarantee what you get against defectsin $4 
material‘'and workmanship for the life of the outfit. B—¥ 
You can buy for cash or on any terms fair for both. 
I ship anywhere in U.S. on this plan—direct from fac- 
tory, or from our branch houses—and save you money. 


- 





and Outfits 


Have been on the market for Cy 
36 years. Since build ey KIS 
first engine in 1886 the W CARIES 
factory has grown to be one of ne 
the largest in the world—the\“/\/ 
only engine factory of its size oper- 

ated throughout its business life by the man 


who started it. I am proud of this record, 
because it could not have been made without a 
reliable product. We are constantly adding NEW 
IMPROVEMENTS — building for the future, 
giving BETTER SERVICE TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 


WITTE Improved 
TREE SAW Vw. 


At low cost additional 
WIITE Tree Sew Bate 




















large cottonwood 7 I can sup 
in 7 hours.” Saws down trees any size, 


WITTE Power 
BUZZ SAWS 


————. 


> 
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post card to nearest 





Tam interested in 





When You Want It= fe 


A 


f 
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The above rig is a big capacity WITTE Horse- 
Portable Cut-off Saw for sawing cordwood, or 
pole wood. Men are making money with these 
outfits all over the country. i 


WITTE Engines 


is easily possible to saw 60 to 80 cords of cord- 












The Best I Know How to Make. 


py ee with aed net you hatgrny manga delay. Ship 
on wire, ight or express) if you are in a hurry. 
for catalog of outfit you are interested 


a reply by return mail if your ing 
sure to specify what you want, oy i 


WITTE Engine Works 


1628 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1628 Empire Bidg., 


(Tell Me What You Wish—Size and Style) 
ED. H. WITTE, Pres., WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 







A 


Any Size or Style 
Kerosene or Gasoline 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 
22 and 30 H-P 



















4, 6, 8 and 12 H-F 
=> . in This Style 
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yt 
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Portable Saw Rig 


With a 6-horse it 


mis 
1k 


wood into stove length in a day. 

Larger sizes will saw all the 

wood you can get to them. 

Ready to haul on the job 
and begin work. Complete 
description and prices by 
return mail free. 


New Improved 
WITTE Log Saw 


The WITTE Log Saw made $ 50 

good right from the jump— i 
Swing movement—Lever fob. 

Clutch Control in starting and ke & 


stopping—Force Feed and Re- From Pittsburgh $107.00 
versible Wheels, Now the new improvements make it 
$50 better, adding but little to the price. The new Log 
Saw Engine burns Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate or 
Alcohol. The non-spill hopper prevents waste of cooling 
water when elevating rig, or in going over rough ground. 
Saw finishes cut in horizontal position. The steel axles 
are more durable. Rig is much easier to handle, more 
powerful, cuts faster, can be changed to Tree Saw in a 
few minutes. The new low price at Kansas City is $99.50. 
At Pittsburgh, $107.00, Send for complete description of 
this latest improved Log Saw—a rig you can depend on, 


Nearest WITTE Station 


First write me 
in. Address your letter or 
ITTE Station, as given below. You will get 

is properly addressed. Be 
can quote you lowest price. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





































Buzz Saw 





Log Saw 
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k L # , SURPRISING PROFIT 
EASY TO MAKE 


Order Traps and Baits NOW 
Fouke supplies oveeaies you need at lowest 
current prices to help you make most money 
trapping. Double your catch with the new 
& Fouke Baits—see our we on newest best 
equipment to be had 


b., your name and address today for the kind of help that only Fouke 
gives trappers, old and new. Use the coupon below. Learn the newest 
best methods of trapping, learn how to grade, learn how to prepare 
furs so they will bring MOST MONEY, know the game laws, keep posted 
on market at all times. Write to Fouke today. Complete trapping 
helps all yours for the asking—get your name in at once. Trap right and 
ship right. For most profit and most complete satisfaction 


SHIP YOUR FURS 


f DIRECT TO 


ST. LOUIS. MO.U.S.A. 


Full Prices Paid—No 5% Deducted 
“Fouke Grading Makes Your Fur Checks Bigger” 


Send coupon below for samplesof NOXENT (kills all human scent 

FRE —a precaution necessary to catch wariest animals) and REMOV- 

A-SMEL (destroys skunk and civet smells—removes all odor from 

Smokem-Out hands or clothing instantly—a help you'll appreciate). Try both at our expense. 


“wae ol se TRAPPER’S PARDNER—Yours for asking. It’s complete—tells how to trap 


ft. cable and 12 and grade furs, how to pack for shipment, gives game laws, has ruled pages for 
to hy shipment records, quotes lowest prices on new traps and new baits—lists all supplies 
the trapper needs at lowest prices. 


Fouke Market Reports and Price List service keep you posted right. Quick 
dispatch service insured by new FOUKE printing department—keeps you in 
closest touch with St. Louis, the fur center of the world—profit by it. 


S E N D Don’t delay, the trapping season is on—quick action on your 

— now means more profit for you. Fouke service is the 

NO | greatest improvement ever made in fur marketing methods and 
® service to fur shippers. 


a. dak seun cioetn— 
NOTICE Fouke Fur Co., 150 Fouke Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me samples of Fouke NOXENT and Fouke REMOV-A-SMEL, also 
“Trapper’s Pardner,’”’ Tags, and keep me posted on market and send me Fur 
Price Lists all season—all Free. 


Last year Fouke told you 
the fur business needed 
changing—He’s changed it. 
Now Fouke shippers get the 
benefit of the change. Get 
your name on Fouke’s list 
early to be sure of a service 
you never before have re- 
ceived from any fur house. 
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Want to buy purebred shéep? Livestock Editor : 
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Topping the Market with Purebreds 


N cers ot the carrying market By M. . Glen K: irkpa trick the lambs were shipped to Chicago and 





reports of the Nashville livestock killed. A careful record was kept of the 
market, May 3, 1922, stated that the top price for lambs dressing percentage of each lamb, and the market classification 
was paid for a deck consigned from Columbia, by the University of each carcass. 
of Tennessee. No matter which way you look at it, the purebred rams won 
That doesn’t begin to tell the whole story, though. The fact in every case. Of the lambs sired by the purebred Southdown 
of the matter is, those lambs were produced at the Middle ram, 68 per cent graded as prime tops; Shropshire ram, 63 per 
Tennessee Experiment Station, in a breeding experiment to cent; Hampshire ram, 75 per cent; Oxford ram, 58 per cent; 
measure the value of a purebred ram in a flock of common _ scrub ram, 16 per cent. 
scrub ewes. Lambs sired by the purebred rams were heavier. The average 
The University began this experimental work eight years ago. weight of lambs from the Southdown ram was 68.9 pounds; 
The plan was to divide a bunch of scrub ewes into flocks of Shropshire, 73.8 pounds; Hampshire, 79.4 pounds; Oxford, 75.4 
equal size, use with each flock a ram of different character, pounds; scrub, 70.4 pounds. The age of all lambs was practically 
then check up on each ram by the same—Southdowns, 101 
the character of the lambs Look at This days; Shropshires, 102 days; 
produced. Since the ewes in Hampshires, 99 days; Ox- 
each flock were of similar fords, 98 days; scrubs, 100 
character, any difference in days. 
lambs could be traced to the Average amount received 
ram. for lambs from the South- 
In 1921-1922, 160 scrub down ram was $12.10 a head; 
ewes were used. ‘They were Shrepshire, $12.43; Hamp- 
divided into five flocks, thirty- shire, $13.99; Oxford, $12.89; 
two ewes in each. One flock scrubs, $10.95. The scrub 
was headed by a good pure- lambs brought $1.15 a head 
' bred Hampshire; another, by less than Southdowns, their 
a good purebred Southdown; poorest competitors, and 
another, Oxford; another, $3.04 a head less than Hamp- 
ShropS8hire. One fiock was shires, which showed the best 
headed by a scrub ram. All profit. 
ewes were kept under the Results in 1922 tally with 
same conditions and fed those the year before. The 
similarly. purebred rams used hoth 
When the lambs from these years were as good as could 
matings were ready to ship be obtained. The scrub rams 
to market in the spring of were better than the average 
1922, a livestock market ex- scrub ram, but did not show 
pert was secured to grade the one-fourth blood of any breed. 
lambs into “prime tops,” The ewes were of no particu- 
“good tops” and “seconds.” lar breeding. 
Male lambs had been cas- Note the pictures: At the 
trated and all lambs were left, top pictute, is the Hamp- 
docked. shire ram used, and at the 
Here is the first place that right is one of his lambs, out 
tell-tale evidence began to of a scrub ewe. Note the 
pile up against the scrub broad back, short legs and 
ram which headed one flock short, thick neck. 
of scrub ewes. For, accord- The second picture shows 
ing to accurate records, there the serub ram, long-legged 
were sixty-eight lambs out of and long-necked and one of 














the first shipment of 119 that = Se ae his lambs. The lamb is as 
graded as “prime tops,” This scrub ram produced the “‘race-horse” type of lamb at tight bad as the ram, if not worse. 
thirty-seven that graded as Note the long, spindling legs, 


narrow body and long, thin 
neck. This type of lamb is all 
right. for speed, but carries 
little meat. 

The lower picture shows 
one of the 160 scrub ewes—an 
average specimen—and at 
the left her lamb by a pure- 
bred Hampshire ram. The 
lamb has all the good points 
of the ram, and compara- 
tively few of the faults of the 
mother. This lamb, at five 
months, weighed seventy- 
the average top of the market five pounds. The scrub lamb 
for prime lambs was sixteen = Pig a. in the second picture, at the 
and one-half cents. After sell- Photos by University of Tennessee same age, weighed only sixty- 
ing on the Nashville market, This lamb is out of scrub ewe shown, by a purebred ram one pounds. 


“good tops’ and fourteen as 
“seconds”; and of the four- 
teen seconds, nine were sired 
by the scrub ram. The scrub 
lambs generally had failed to 
gain as fast as the lambs 
sired by purebred rams. 

This deck of lambs topped 
the Nashville market, selling 
at eighteen cents for prime 
tops, sixteen and one-half 
cents for good tops and 
twelve and one-half cents for 
seconds. On the same day 
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ane 20 Years Old 


The old De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rator shown above is owned by 
Mr. Geo. D. Caney of Richfield 
Springs, N. Y. It has been used 
every day for over twenty years and 
is still doing good work. 

This is not an unusual instance 
of De Laval quality and service, as 
there are thousands of De Laval 
Separators which have been in use 
as long and even longer. In order 
to determine the oldest De Laval 
Separators still in service, we will 
give a prize of 


$25 to the Owner of the 
Oldest DE LAVAL in 
Each State 


Simply write to your nearest 
De Laval office, giving the date 
you purchased the machine, length 
of service, size, serial number, and 
a statement regarding the service 
you have received from it. 

Prize winners in each state will 
be announced in due course, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York 
165 Broadway 29 E. Medeen St 
an F; 
61 Beale St. st. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


























Ontrial. running, easilyc TORT 
Skims ZESIPARA cold drill. Different 
from picture which s larger ca- 

pacity machines. Get our plan of easy ~ 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7065 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Ten Men Say It Saved Them!§ 


— materials—money ‘the = 
Poke always saves! This 
Pal e apn protects fences 
and crops and prevents lawsuits 
—or money ‘unded. Made in 
three sizes—24-30 in. yoke, for 
heifers and yearlings; 2944-3514 
> yoke, for average cows; 33%, 
in, yoke, for big cows ond 
bulls. aa, light, strong. At stor: 
$1.50. If not, send names o: tlmplemegt and hard: 
ware dealers, and get introductory offer 











Write today; 
ask for epecul c. es POKE MFc. co. - 
offer J11 Kansas City, Mo. 





Bic TYPE (CHESTER WHITES 


The prize winner kind from the best prize win- 
ner bloodlines. Early developers, ready for mar- 
ket at six months old. I have started more breeders 
on the road to success than any man living. 1 want to place 
one hog in each community to advertise my herd. Write for 
agency and my pias G. S. Benjamin, Howe Bidg., Portland, Mich. 


Bred gilts, Pigs $8, 


0.1.6, <2 Se eee 
'* each. = kin. Pediereed, Prolific, Large kind. Booklet 
free Prices reasonable. FRED RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois 


Hundred Hounds Cheap. C.O.D. Trial. eA gl 
3000 Ferrets for Sale §.2,.200°S: 
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Un-Choking an Animal 
By A. S. Alexander, M. D. C. 


HEN a horse chokes on a root or 
dry feed, a qualified veterinarian 
should be summoned just as quickly as 
possible. Meanwhile, give two ounces or 
so of pure, raw linseed oil or other oil now 
and then, and gently but persistently 
massage the obstruction if it can be felt 
in the gullet on the left side of the neck 
near the jugular groove. Choke in the 
horse is extremely dangerous. The animal 
does not long survive if not relieved, and 
the passage of a probang or other instru- 
ment, with the purpose of pressing the 
lodged substance down into the stomach, 
is generally followed by gangrene of the 
gullet, although it may temporarily succeed. 
When a cow or steer chokes, about the 
worst thing possible in the way of treat- 
ment is to shove a whip-handle, fork- 
handle, or twisted wire down the gullet to 
press the substance into the stomach. The 
gullet is readily ruptured, and when that 
occurs the neighboring parts soon distend 
with gas and the meat of the animal is 
thus made unfit for use. When relief can 
not quickly be rendered by the owner, 
attendant or veterinarian, it is best to 
slaughter the animal, as the meat may 
safely be used before strong drugs have 
been given or gas has contaminated the 
blood and tissues. We can not too strongly 
deprecate the brutal method of treatment, 
or mistreatment, practised by some 
owners. We refer to the “mashing” of a 
root lodged in the gullet, by placing a 
board on each side of the root and then 
hitting hard with a maul or ax. The 
root may be mashed in that, way, but the 
gullet is so severely injured that fatal 
gangrene may result and suffering is 
caused 
Sane and humane treatment consists in 
pouring into the gullet by way of the 
mouth, at intervals of from fifteen to 
thirty minutes, small doses of raw lin- 
seed-oil, sweet-oil, cottonseed-oil, melted 
lard, slippery elm bark decoction, or even 
soapy warm water, and persistently but 
gently rubbing and massaging the ob- 
structing object where it can be felt in 
the gullet. A root may sometimes be 
pressed upward toward the mouth, so 
that it can be grasped and withdrawn by 
the hand of an assistant, inserted in the 
mouth. Masses of ground feed will often 
break up when massaged from outside. 
Rough treatment may do much more 
harm than good. 


The Butcher Was Cheated 
Out of a Good Bull 


A few years ago Fred E. McMurry, of 
Reno county, Kans., bought a purebred 
bull. He was a good bull—a better bull, 
in fact, than Fred suspected. After using 
the sire about as long as he thought he 
should, McMurry decided, in the early 
part of 1921, to sell him. 

About the same time, ‘““Mac”’ joined a 
cow-testing association. Soon afterward 
the association held a dairy show and the 
members brought together about 100 
animals to be judged. Among them was 














‘‘What did you do when the thief tried 
to steal you?” ‘‘I squealed on him” 








More Money 
From Hogs! 


Free Book on Sanitary Improve 
ments Shows ier to Ficween 
Disease and get larger Profits 


Healthy hogs are the real mon 
hogs. And they don’t just “happen.” 
Healthy hogs are the result of healthy 
surroundings. Treat your hogs right 
and they will pay you more. 
\Cholera, white 
; scours, pneumonia 
\} and worms are 
\\, developments di- 
rectly due to un- 
sanitary sur- 
roundings. 
Prevent disease 
and save feed by 
providing your 
hogs with clean, 
warm, comfort- 
able quarters. 
Our book,“Concrete on the 
Hog Farm” tells how to build per- 
manent,sanitary mg oe may Some of 
the subjects covered in this book are— 
Hoghouses, Feeding floors, Hog Wallows. 
Troughs, Waterers, Corncribs, Dipping 
Vats, Brine Tanks, etc. 
Plan your improvements NOW. Send for 
this Free Book and know how to save on 
replacements and how to build for all 
time. Address office nearest you. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Pittsburgh 


‘ 
Portiand, Oreg. 

fes Sait Lake City 

tis 


Minneapolis 
New York Ss 
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of prinp-wineing recipes for cur- 
ing. and smoki set ts gaa’ Ly is. 
, sent Smeat bil 
save a T, on meat 


i GIANT 
ME SOUSE 
Ae femal inne Giants in oes tot 


Positi 
fuk aes gudoore. A Guaranteed. peste us i for > 
isa Fieapra rot, Guaranteed ctalls. EBook ven Fee 


/ voutiawte 
/ PORTABLE “ELEVATOR 
| MFG. CO. 














Better Than Whitewash 


Awhite paint and disinfectant 
ARB OLA inone. Comes as fine powder. 
Simply mix with water. In 5 
minutes you have a smooth- 
flowing paint and disinfectant that is much better than 
whitewash, Will not clog sprayer. Does not peelor 
flake. Ten! bs. covers 2,000sq.ft. Usedf or years by lead- 
ing dairy and poultry farms. Saves time, labor and money. 
Ask your dealer, orsend $1.25 direct for 101bs. Add ay 
for Rocky Mt. States. Carbola Chemical Co., 301 
Avenue, Long Island City, N.Y. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, 
of Berry, Kentucky, ofer for sale Set- 
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FREE Post Yourself 


T R IAL INVESTIGATE—Get facts 
_on Walsh no-buckle harness, 
before buying any harness. Let me send 
you this wonderful harness on 30 days free trial. 
See for yourself this harness which outwears buckle 
harness because it has no buckles to tear straps, no 
friction rings to’ wear them, no holes in straps 
to weaken them. Highest possible quality of leather. 


Try Walsh Harness on Your Team 


Return if not satisfactory. Costs less, saves 
repairs, wears longer, fits any size horse perfectly. 
Made in all styles, back pads, side backers, breech- 
ingless, ete. LIBERAL TERMS, cash or easy 
monthly payments. Write for FREE catalogue 
and new reduced prices. 

JAMES M. WALSH, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 

Dept. A-8 

137 Keefe Ave. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 



























Stump 
Pullers 


One M 
Big Stumps Easy 


Takes the work out of stump pulling. The easiest, 
fastest, strongest ‘“One-Man” Hand Power Stump 
Puller made. Has pulling power of strongest steel 
cables. Three speeds. Low and medium tostart the 
stump—hightoripitout. Nohorse needed. Four 
snaghiiens in one—single, double, triple and quadruple 
power. Wheels from place to place like a wheelbarrow. 


$1.02° Easy Payments 


Clear your farm, make money 
pulling stumps for others. Pay 
as you use it. Write today for 
my new low price. ask 
2 for catalog No. 611 
8. A. Fuller, Pres. 
th), HERCULES MFG. CO. 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 


QuickWay to Suéar 
Cure and Smoke Meat 


SIMPLY peck meatin Wright's Ham Pickle 
and t Then apply Wright 
with brush or cloth. Wright's 
sugar cures and flavors meat better. No 
trouble. Wright’s Smoke, made from hickory 
smoke, gives delicious flavor. Quick—better 
than smoke-house, Noshrinkageor loss. One 
bottle smokes a barrel of meat. Wright's 
Smoke and Ham Pickle cost little at any 
drug store. Fully guaranteed, . 
NEW $i BOOK ON 
HOME MEAT CURING 


froa and postpale gnew ft Pook *SMeat 





















luction on . how to 
cure all kinds o! This $1 book sent 
free to farmers only. rite for it today 


E. H. WRIGHT CO., Ltd, 5 
823 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 











H & Z LINE OF 

= WOOD SAWS 
Most complete line on the market. Sold direct at 
lowest factory prices. Over 30 styles—a size and 
style for every use—from frame at $9.80 to com- 
pte portable rig; for cord wood, poles, timbers, & 






CRT 


umber, shingles, - for farmers, wood merch- 
ants, contractors; sold on trial; money back 
if not satisfied; $10,000 bond in ban 
backs guarantee, Don't buy until you 
get Free Ca of most surprising 
values.— Write it today. pox 32 
Hertzler & Zook Co. BELLEVILLE, PA. 














Boars and Gilts. Old Homestead Herd offers 

a & choice lot of registered stock at farmers’ 
as prices, ‘‘Curly Boy” weighed 1255 lbs. His pic- 
re and catalog free. A. M. Foster, Route 15, Rushville, Ill. 


Renew your Subscription today 













NOVEMBER, 1922 
MeMurry’s bull, and when the ribbon- 


| tying was over he bore the grand cham- 


af 





pionship of the Holstein male classes. 

That made McMurry think. He 
thought several times. In the first place 
he decided to keep the bull a while longer. 
He also decided to take him to the Kansas 
State Fair, and there the bull gave his 
owner another surprise by winning the 
highest honors. Last spring, too, he re- 
peated his grand championship perform- 
ance by again sweeping the feld at the 
local show, which has become an annual 
event with the Reno county dairymen. 

Meanwhile, some of the bull’s heifers 
freshened, and straightway made some 
excellent records for two-year-olds. As 
a result the bull—Canary Oak Fobes 
Homestead 2d—is now regarded very 
differently than he was two years ago, 
when he had a fair chance to go to the 
bologna mill. McMurry still has the 
bull, and it would take considerably more 
than sausage prices to buy him. 

Moral: The cow-testing association 
works both ways. It chases poor bulls, 
and saves good ones. Frank M. Chase. 





Livestock Terms 


Pewee: A young pig weighing from sixty 
to eighty pounds. Generally sells low. 

Roaster: A pig weighing from fifteen 
to thirty pounds. Not common except at 
holiday period. 


Stag: A male hog castrated after 
maturity. Generally docked seventy 
pounds. 


Skip: The plainest grade of cull lamb. 

Chopper: Aged ewe in medium flesh. 

Docked lamb: One that has had its 
tail cut off. 

Mutton sheep: Fat ewes, or ewes and 
wethers mixed, used for killing. 

Trimmed lamb: One that has been 
castrated. ’ 

Directs: Stock not offered for sale, but 
bought by killers in other markets. 

Sealawag: An emaciated animal. 





Ever Eat Chevon? 


Chevon is the new name for goat meat, 
selected by Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association. The prize (an Angora goat) 
for suggesting the best name, was won by 
Mrs. E. W. Hardgraves, Sanderson, Tex. 
Chevon is a contraction of the French 
words “chevre,’’ meaning goat, and 
‘“mouton,” meaning mutton. Goat mut- 
ton, if you please. 

The dining car menus on the M. K. & T. 
railroad, as soon as the name was chosen, 
offered “Broiled Chevon on Toast, Katy 
style, eighty cents.” 





From Stock in 
November: 





Have dairy cows freshen in late 
fall or early winter. They will 
hold out better in milk. 

Cut down the feed of idle horses, 
thus saving on feed bills and 
veterinarian’s bills. Enforce ex- 
ercise every day during winter. 

Feed grain to pregnant ewes in 
winter. Unless ewes are thin, not 
more than a half or three-fourths 
of a pound a head a day. Use 
corn and oats, clover hay and 
silage. 

Feed plenty of silage to fatten- 
ing steers. Silage cuts down the 
amount of grain needed, and 
boosts the profits. 

Keep record of dates when sows 
are bred, so that pigs will not be 
chilled or injured by the mother, 
should they arrive unexpectedly. 
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Belgium 


Imported 





Before buying any separator find out how the 
Melotte has won 264 Grand and International 
Prizes, and how, for efficiency of Skimming, 
Ease of Turning, Convenience of Operation a 
Durability—the Great Belgium Melotte has won 
ve perenne E contest. No wonder 
Jules Melotte says: * every man it. I’ 
fata tftsehaita Gis bs met ae 
‘armer as to w' sepa- 
rator in America.”* 
The Belgium Melotte is the single-bearing- 
bowl Sy ever made. T t Bowl 
hangs one frictionless ball- ing and 
spins ihe 9 top, Zhe 600-Ib. Melotte turns as 
easily as the Ib. machine of other makes. 
fins for 25 minutes unless brake is applied. 
o other separator 


has or needs a brake. 


750 


after30O Days 
Free Trial 





Down — 


No M 30 Days’ Free Trial — Eas 
Mon: ts—15 Year Guarantee. We will 
sendan Melotte Cream direct 


to your farm on a 30 days absolu a 
no ‘no papers tosign—use it as if it were 
yourown separator. Compareit; testitevery way. 


Send No Money! 


You’re not tosend one cent until you’ ve used this 

um Melotte and have made ap yous 

mind it is the machine you want. Keep it for 30 

Cope and wae & just as if it were your own ma- 

ine your milk to the creamery. 

them prove which separator skims the cleanest. 

o 

Easy Payments! hie7,2, 4375" 

send the small sum of $7.50 and the balance 

in small monthly payments, The Melotte pays 
for itself from your increased 


Send Coupon Now 


the cou ‘or cat; full descrip- 
tion of this wonderful cream se tor. Read 
about the porcelain lined bow]. to clean as 
china plate, One half less tin clean. An 
ex ve Melotte feature. 
Test the Melotte 


against all squgraters and 
omnty pane aes Pe "s greatest 
years. Don’t wait—be sure you mail coupon today. 








The Melotte Separator, ” #- 24750”. 
2834 W. 19th St. Dept.2508 Chicago, ill. 


Wit cost to or obligation in any way, 
J ous the Belotte catalon fy OF povee 


send me which tells the 
of this wonderfal and M, Jules Melotte, 
its inventor. 
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to DRY FEED 


Now, the pasture field and range 
must give way 
—to the stall and manger, the feed 
lot and self-feeder, the barnyard and 
fodder rack. 


Include 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


in the ration 


You have often noticed stocking of the 
legs, roughness in the hair, highly colored 
urine—all on account of the change from 
grass to dry feed. 

Not so where Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is fed. 
The Tonics, the Laxatives, the Diuretics, 
take care of all that. No worms; the Vermi- 
fuges settle them. 

Then you are all set for heavy feeding, a 
good yield of flesh and milk throughout the 
winter. 

Tell your dealer what stock you have. He 
has a package to suit. GUARANTEED. 


25 Ib. Pail $2.25 100 Ib. Drum $8.00 
Except im thé far West, South and Canada. 
Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 


ut 
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I spent 30 
years in perfect- 
“~~ this Tonic. 


GILBERT Hess 
M.D., D.VS. 





No! She 


and more profitable. This also applies ta 
steers. We make Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men and cattlemen—all sold on a money 
back guarantee. Write for circular. 


JAS. SCULLY, Box. 100, Pomeroy, Pa. 












RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


For us, big profits, thousands need- 
ed. We pay our raisers as high as 
a. 75 pair. No experience needed. 

articulars, contract & book free. 









LABORATORY | SUPPLY CO., 2841-A Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 


ALLEGHENY ARISTOCRATS 
Pedigreed Silver-Black Foxes 











Booklet 102 is a record of achievement in fox farming. 
ALLEGHENY SILVER-BLACK FOX CO., WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Ranch above Tidioute on the upper Allegheny. 


ATENTS- - TRADEMARKS. Thirty-five F seaport experi- 
ence. Send model or sketch for opinion as 
a aed ion eens =>. os we ages refer- 








and personal a tion assure best results. 
Franklin H. Hough, 518 Washington Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





To Get Good Cows, 


Raise Them. 





“fTXO get good cows, raise them,” says 
Gilbert Giffin, a successful dairy farmer 
of Fenton, Iowa. “It’s the surest way.” 
This is his story: 

Five years ago he became dissatisfied with 
the meager profits he was making with his 
cows and decided to make a new start with 
new cows, new practises, new everything. 
He purchased three purebred and four grade 
dairy cows. With a purebred dairy sire of 
good lineage and this start of seven cows he 
has built up in five years one of the high 
producing herds of his part of the country. 
In 1917 his cows averaged 269.9 pounds 
butterfat, the highest cow producing 284.5 
pounds for the year. Last year his herd 
made an average of 340 pounds of fat, with 
the highest cow showing a record of 498.7 
pounds fat for the year. 

Using good sires has been largely respon- 
sible for putting money into his cows, he 
says. The mother of his first bull had a 610 
pound fat record and his present bull’s 
mother has a record of 539 pounds fat in 305 
days. Having started right by choosing the 
right kind of parents for his cows, he has 
been just as careful in raising and caring for 
them. Good care and feeding a well-balanced 
ration providing ample protein is the only 
way a well-born cow can show her breeding 
and prove her worth, Mr. Giffin says. F.C 





Certified Herd Plan 
Made a Hit 


The Wisconsin Swine Breeders’ Association 
is so well satisfied with its initial experience 
in exhibiting certified herds at the state fair 
this year, that the plan will be continued 
next year. Briefly, the plan is as follows: 
In order to have a certified herd to show, a 
breeder must have his pigs inspected and 
marked by a disinterested person, such as a 
county agent, while the pigs are suckling 
their dam, when their approximate age can 
easily be determined, This practise tends 
to eliminate the fraudulent showing of pigs, 
as younger than they actually are. 





Feeds 20,000 Bushels, 
No Scooping 


There is a farm in Gage county, Neb., where 
an average of 20,000 bushels of grain are 
handled and fed every year without the use 
of a scoop-shovel. This is possible because 
the farm has a modern farm elevator built 
on the crest of a hill that has a gradual slope 
to the south. By opening a chute at the 
side of the bin the gruin flows into the feed- 
troughs by force of gravity. The building 
furnishes protection to the stock from the 
cold north winds. The projecting roof of 
the building helps to keep the feed-bunks 
dry and clean. There is also a 200-ton silo, 
with a 100-foot feed-bunk built so that one 
end comes directly under the silage chute. 
Silage can be pitched directly into the feed- 
bunk, which is built on the slope away from 
the silo, making it easy to push the silage 
downward, distributing it evenly. These 
modern conveniences lighten the job of feed- 
ing the 300 head of cattle and the 200 head 
of hogs fattened on this farm every year. 
Nebraska. Boyd Rist. 
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How To Get More Milk, 
World’s Largest Hog, 
and Other Stock Notes 


2 £2 2 Sw SF 


Rub a dub dub, let's sell every scrub— 
Keeping scrubs is a non-paying plan. 
The time is now ripe 
To get sires of good type, 
At prices to suit any man. 
Farmer Goose. 


BIG increase in milk can be secured by 

better feeding. Such a case is reported 
by E. H. Marshall, New Hampshire. His 
Devon cow, Dolly, in 1921, gave 5,499 pounds 
of milk, containing 254 pounds of fat. In 
the first four months of her following lacta- 
tion period, she gave 6,410 pounds of milk, 
containing 249 pounds of fat. The cow 
tester said the increase was due to better 
feeding. 


The largest hog in the world, so called, was 
killed in a fight with another boar, on the fair 
grounds at Sac City, Iowa, last August, after 
being awarded grand champion. He was 
Black Thunder, a Poland-China boar, two 
years old. G. A. Stanzel, the owner, says he 
weighed over 1,000 pounds, and could be made 
to weigh 1,350. 


‘‘Hollow-horn is no mythical disease be- 
lieved in by ignorant or _ superstitious 
people,” writes L. N. Sawyer, of Idaho. “I 
have been for years trying to dispel the 
hallucination of the imagination that obsesses 
the minds of the veterinary profession re- 
garding hollow-horn, so far without success.” 
Sawyer insists that ‘‘hollow-horn” is a 
stomach disorder, as nearly as we can make 
out, and states that ‘‘the name hollow-horn 
has been handed down from father to son in 
our family for at least 200 years.”’ 


“IT believe in purebreds,”’ says Winslow 
Dudley, Crown Point Center, N. Y. “Eight 
years ago I bought a registered Ayrshire bull 
calf for $25 to use on my grade cows. Two 
years later I paid $125 for a purebred two- 
year-old heifer of the same breed. Since then 
I have bought enough purebreds to bring the 
total! amount spent, up to $400. I have sold, 
in all, $221 worth of bull calves, one heifer for 
$150 and one for $75, a total of $446. 
Besides, I have $3,000 worth of purebreds on 
hand.” - 


A twelve-ounce can of ordinary bleaching- 
powder, fifty pounds of common salt, and 
clean water are the ingredients needed for a 
cheap and effective sterilizing solution for 
keeping the tubes and teat-cups of milking- 
machines clean. The bleaching-powder is 
mixed with one gallon of water in a two- 
gallon covered crock, just enough water 
being added at first to make a paste. The 
rest of the water is then added and themix- 
ture stirred thoroughly. After preparing 
the solution, fifty pounds of salt are placed 
in a twenty-gallon crock which has heen 
filled with clean. water to within six or eight 
inches of the top. One quart of the sterilizing 
solution is then added. The mixture is now 
ready to receive the milker tubes and teat- 
cups, which should be kept in the solution 
between milkings. One pint of the bleaching- 
powder solution slHfould be added to the salt- 
water solution once a week during the winter 


‘and twice a week during warm weather, and 


fresh water and salt should be added when 
needed to maintain the original water level. 


“Beef Cattle Equipment,’’ is a new bulletin 
from Iowa Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 
Free to Our Folks in Iowa, who write the 
above address. It shows how to make feed 
bunks, self-feeders, water-tanks, cattle stocks, 
etc. A good bulletin, worth having. 


_ Below is a picture of the Ayrshire herd 
Sire owned by William 8S. Goutremont, New 
York. The bull was bred by the late C. M. 
Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 
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SHELL and GRIND 


with McCormick-Deering Corn Shellers and 
Feed Grinders.Driven by International 
Kerosene Engines 


Every man who grows stock for profit should be equipped 
to grind the feed. ‘ It is not hard work and it is very economi- 
cal work when you have McCormick-Deering Corn Shellers 
and Feed Grinders to do the work and an International Kero- 
sene Engine for power. A few hours on a rainy day now and 
then will give you a supply of nutritious stock food that will 
add many dollars to your year’s profits. 





If you will stop in at the store of the McCormick-Deering 
dealer, he will show you International Kerosene Engines in 
1%, 3, 6 and 10 h. p. sizes. And while you are there, ask 
him about McCormick-Deering Feed Grinders. You wilt 
find on investigation that these grinders have an unusually 
high reputation for simple, durable construction and for good 
work. They are built in sizes and styles for every farm, and 
for all grinding purposes. The McCormick-Deering Shellers 
are made in sizes ranging from hand shellers to 2 and 4-hole 
and cylinder power shellers for custom work. Find out about 
these necessary machines in early season. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (Incorporated) USA 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United~ States 





McCormick-Deering 2 and 4-hole Shellers in 
this type. Capacities 1,000 to 1,500, and 1,500 
to 2,500 bu. per day. Power required, 6 to 8 h. p. 
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NY one can throw feed to hens, but 
that is not feeding. Too much 
feed, and the hens become stalled; 


too little, and they have not sufficient 
material for making eggs. 

In egg production, feeding is one of the 
most important factors. It is not so 
much what is fed as how it is fed, although 
quality must be carefully considered. 
Hens may keep in fair health on poor 
rations, but they will not lay the eggs 
they would if the ration were 
well balanced and palatable. 

There can be no fixed rule 
as to the quantity of food 
hens should receive. Ordina- 
rily, a big spoonful (I use an 
iron spoon) of mash is about 
right for every two or three 
fowls in the flock, and a 
handful of grain for each 
bird at the night feeding. 
But there will be some days 
when this amount is too 
much and on other days 
when it is not enough. So 
the important thing to do is 
to note the appetites, and if 
the mash is not cleaned up by 
the time the grain meal comes 
around, less grain should be 
given; if the grain is all 
eaten, give the hens more the next time. 


How Experimental Flocks Are Fed 


For small breeds, like Leghorns, the De- 
partment of Agriculture recommends a 
mash feed composed of sixteen parts of 
cornmeal, six and a quarter parts of meat 
scrap, and one part each of bran and 
middlings; for scratch feed, three parts of 
cracked corn, two parts of oats and one 
part of wheat. 

For heavy breeds like Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, etc., the mash is composed 
of one part each of bran and middlings, 
three parts of cornmeal, two parts of 
ground oats, and one and a half parts 
meat scrap; for scratch feed, two parts of 
cracked corn, and one part each of oats 
and wheat. All parts are by weight. 

The New Jersey method: Equal parts, 
by weight, of wheat bran, wheat mid- 
dlings, ground oats, cornmeal and meat 
scrap; for scratch feed, equal parts, by 
weight, of cracked corn, wheat and good 
plump feeding oats. On very cold days in 
winter two parts of cracked corn are fed, 
instead of one. 

Cornell University uses a formula con- 
sisting of 100 pounds each of wheat 
bran, wheat middlings, cornmeal, ground 
oats or barley and meat scrap, to which 
is added three pounds of salt. - Scratch 
feed is composed of five parts, by weight, 
of cracked corn, two parts each of bar- 
ley and wheat, and one part of heavy 
oats. 

Minnesota College of Agriculture uses a 
mash of equal parts, by weight, of corn- 
meal, ground oats, wheat bran, wheat 
middlings, alfalfa meal and beef scrap. 
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|. he Art of Feeding for Eggs 


By Michael K. Boyer 


Scratch feed is composed of equaleparts, 
by weight, of cracked corn, oats, barley 
and wheat. 

Wisconsin College of Agriculture recom- 
mends equal parts, by weight, of wheat 
bran, wheat middliags, corn feed meal, 
gluten feed and meat scrap or tankage. 
Scratch feed is composed of three parts, 
by weight, of cracked corn and one part 





One of “‘Uncle Sam’s” hens that laid 142 eggs on twenty-eight 
pounds of mash, and forty-eight pounds of grain 


each by weight of wheat, oats or barley. 

Purdue University recommends a mash 
made of five parts each, by weight, of 
wheat bran and shorts, and three and 
one-half parts of beef scrap. Scratch 
feed is composed of two parts each, by 
weight, of corn and wheat, and one part 
of oats. 

Missouri College of Agriculture finds 
that the following ration satisfies the 
needs of winter egg production: Three 
parts each, by weight, of wheat bran and 
wheat shorts, and one and a half parts of 
meat scrap; scratch feed, two parts, by 
weight, of shelled corn and one part of 
dry threshed oats. 

At the Western Washington Experiment 
Station this mash is used: Wheat bran, 
180 pounds; low grade or red dog flour, 
ninety pounds; cornmeal, 100 pounds; 
fish meal or meat meal, fifty pounds; 
flaked charcoal, twelve and one-half 
pounds; alfalfa leaves and _ blossoms, 
twelve and one-half pounds; clean sharp 
sand, one sixteen-quart bucketful. 

Thus, we have a variety of mashes and 
formulas for scratch feed, all thoroughly 
tested by representative agricultural col- 
leges. From these, surely one can be 
selected that contains ingredients which 
can be purchased at home. 


The Balanced Egg Ration 


A successful ration is one that contains 
enough food material adapted to the de- 
sired object. A balanced egg-laying 
ration is a combination of feeds which 
furnish just the necessary amount of 
nutrients (protein, nitrogen-free extract 
and fat) to produce the highest and most 


economical egg yields. Protein is a 
nitrogenous nutrient which supplies ma- 
terial for body structure, while nitrogen- 
free extract consists of the starches and 
sugars, and supplies heat, energy and fat. 
Feeds used primarily to supply protein 
are meat scraps, fish-meal, cottonseed- 
meal and milk products. Feeds especially 
high in nitrogen-free extract are corn, 
wheat, oats and their by-products. 

Professor Lamon says a good egg-laying 
ration should include (1) a 
scratch mixture and (2) 2 
mash composed of palatable 
feeds containing some ani- 
mal-protein feed, considera- 
ble bulk, and supplying 
roughly about one part of 
protein to four and a half or 
five parts of nitrogen-free 
extract and fat. The fat is 
changed to terms of nitro- 
gen-free extract by multiply- 
ing the fat by two and a 
quarter. The proportion of 
protein to the total nitrogen- 
free extract is called the 
nutritive ratio. 

Hens that are underfed, 
and have no surplus fat on 
their bodies, can not be ex- 
pected to do any more than 
provide for the actual maintenance of 
their bodies. It is imperative that laying 
hens receive an abundance of feeding 
material—if anything, a little in excess 
of the exact amount required; this excess 
will be stored up in their bodies for future 
use. 

A succulent feed is one which contains 
an abundance of vegetable juices; for in- 
stancee mangel beets, cabbage, sprouted 
oats, etc. The rations fed should be pala- 
table, inducing the birds to eat more, 
thus encouraging assimilation, and a 
heavier production. The palatability of a 
food not only increases the amount eaten, 
but also increases the proportion whith the 
birds can assimilate. It thus makes the 
ration more economical. 


The Object of Green Feed 


The object of feeding green food to fowls 
is to furnish succulence. Succulent stuff 
is relatively of as much value in the laying 
ration as is grain. Green grass, young 
clover and insects add color to the yolk 
of the egg. If deprived of green food or 
substitutes, poultry when confined to 
limited quarters are apt to become sick, 
especially in the spring of the year. 
Succulence also provides plenty of water, 
an essential requirement in the production 
of eggs. Green food aids in the digestion 
of other foods, and this means good health 
and more eggs. 

Clover is probably the most valuable 
green food. It supplies material required 
in the manufacture of egg shell, besides 
furnishing needed bulk. In 1,000 pounds 
of clover scientists tell us there are thirty 
pounds of lime. 
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BATTERIES 
The impulse to fly 


The propeller revolves and, like a liberated 
bird, an airplane soars into space. The spark 
of ignition comes from an Exide Battery used 
in so many of our airplanes. 


Not only in the air, but on land and sea and 
under the sea, Exide Batteries play an active 
part in the affairs of men. They propel sub- 
marines when beneath the surface; they run 
the locomotives used in mines; and on the 
land Exide Batteries drive street vehicles, sup- 
ply the current for the telephone system, oper- 
ate fire alarms and railway signals, and fill 
many other vital needs, 


In building rugged batteries for farm light 
and power plants experience counts heavily. 
A great majority of all such plants are equipped 
with Exide Batteries. 


Many a farmer learns of Exide’s dependable 
power through the battery in his car. And he 
learns that the Exide saves him money because 
it does not get out of repair and because it out-. 
lasts other batteries. Do not put up with bat- 
tery troubles when there is an Exide made for 
your car. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 


1 The nearest Exide Service 

Station has a battery the 
right size for your car. If 
your present battery needs 
repairs, no matter what 
make it is, it will be re- 
Paired skilfully and reason- 
ably. If not in your 
telephone book, please write us for the address. 
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Home-Made Oat Sprouter, 
costing only $2.49, complete 


Winter Eggs 


During the spring and summer, your 
hens get plenty of green food about the 
yard and farm, but in the winter you 
must supply it. Use sprouted oats—the 
best and cheapest green food obtainable. 
The home-made sprouter, shown above, 
will furnish 50 or 60 hens with a con- 
tinuous supply of green food rich in vita- 
mines, and the cost, including the stove to 
keep the sprouting oats warm, need not 
be more than $2.49. A 14-year-old boy 
can make this sprouter in an evening 
with a hammer, a saw, a couple of boxes 
and a few nails. 

The price of 
the Little Put- 
nam Stove with 
which the sprout- 
er is heated is 
only $2. Easily Hi 
followed plans Hii) 
for building the 
Sprouter are 
packed in every 
stove, also in- 
structions for 
using the stove 
tok eep the water Retening eeaiele wee: Little 
in poultry fountains from freezing. 
A Farm Journal Reader, Caroline B. 
Taylor, Pittsburgh, Pa., writes: “I have 
a Putnam Stove. I wouldn’t sell it for $5 
if I couldn’t get another.” You will feel 
the same way after using it. 

There is another important use for the 
Little Putnam Stove: Scientists say that 
over 80% of an egg is water. To get lots 
of eggs in winter, you must keep unfrozen 
water constantly before your hens. One 
cold day, with water frozen, may stop 
egg production for a month. A Little 
Putnam Stove keeps the water at just 
that tonic temperature best relished by 
the hens. The increased egg production 
from a pen of eight fowls will pay for the 
stove in one month. 

L. W. Wileman, Marysville, Pa., writes: 

; Sse, “I have had my 

= Little Putnam Stove 
in operation for 
nearly a month and 
my egg yield has in- 
y creased from 2 eggs 
a day to as high as 
15 eggsa day.” 

The Little Putnam Stove is fool-proof 
and fire-safe: burns a month without filling 
or trimming. Made of galvanized iron 
and brass, practically indestructible. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 

Your dealer should have a Little Put- 
nam Stove in stock. Ask him for it. If 
he can not supply you, send your dealer’s 
name and $2 te i utnam, Route 1130-0, 
Elmira, N. Y. A stove will be sent to 
you, postpaid. If after use you do not 
find it perfectly satisfactory send it back 
in 10 days and your $2 will be refunded 
plus postage for its return. I take all the 
chances. You can’t afford to be without 
an oat sprouter even if you keep but 
eight fowls. It will pay for itself many 
times before spring in extra eggs laid. 

Send today for my free book. It gives 
eon for making this oat-sprouter, sho a 
ome-made brooder. 


I, PUTNAM, Route 1130-0, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Little Putnam Stove 
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How To Fill the Winter 
Egg-Basket 


By Jack L. Baker 





HE best indications that a bird is 

physically qualified to produce eggs are: 
A clear, full, bright eye, the eyelids wide 
open and not sluggish; a good pair of 
shanks, with straight, well-worn toe- 
nails, showing constant use in scratching. 
Only a healthy fowl is a laying fowl, and 
such a hen must have a good appetite. 
A laying hen has an enlarged abdomen, 
due to the enlarged intestines, ovary and 
oviduct, and the body is deeper at the 
rear than at the front of the keel. 

In non-laying hens there is likely to be 
an unusual accumulation of fat in the 
abdomen and under the skin of the body, 
so that there is a plump appearance. 
When a hen is laying, some of the surplus 
fat is used, especially in the region of the 
pelvis and vent. The face thins out, and 
the skin of the face, comb, ear-lobes, 
wattles and all over the body, becomes 
more soft and pliable as the hen passes 
from non-laying to laying. These changes 
in the comb, ear-lobes and wattles are 
sex characteristics, and change as the 
ovary and oviduct become enlarged and 
active. The pelvic bones are wide apart 
in the heavy producer. A pinched body 
indicates a small capacity and a poor 
producer. In the heavy laying hen the 
capacity will be indicated by the distance 
from the lower point of the breast-bone 
to the pelvic arch, which should be four 
fingers breadth, and the pelvic bones in 
the region of the vent should be two or 
three fingers in breadth. In the non- 
laying hen these bones may be scarcely 
one finger’s breadth apart. 


Feed Dry Mash after Noon 


During the last two years I have almost 
entirely changed my plans for feeding the 
laying hens, and find the new method 
much better than the old. Instead of a 
wet mash at eight o’clock in the morning, 
we now give the following dry mash at 
two in the afternoon: Ten pounds of 
wheat bran, ten pounds of ground oats 
ten pounds of ground corn, ten pounds of 
wheat middlings, ten pounds of old process 
oilmeal, and ten pounds of freshly-cut 
green bone. If unable to get the green 
bone, use twenty pounds of any one of the 
commercial brands of animal feed espe- 
cially prepared for poultry. We mix the 
above quantities very thoroughly and 
keep in a barrel for daily use. When 
fresh green bone is used, it is best not to 
mix more at one time than will be used up 
in a week. We feed the dry mash in 
pans, as much as the birds will clean*up 
in about fifteen minutes. 

At -supper-time we give a mixture of 
corn, wheat and cracked corn, in the fol- 
lowing proportions: Whole corn, twelve 
pounds; cracked corn, eight pounds; 
wheat, eight pounds. This mixture is 
scattered over the litter about half-past 
four or five o’clock in the afternoon, 
The birds are 
always eager for the whole corn, and in 
rushing about frequently push the smaller 
grain down into the litter. The next 
morning they are hungry and start looking 
for the smail grain, which compels them 
to take vigorous exercise. 

About eight o’clock in the morning the 
drinking-fountains are filled. They are 
refilled at noon and about a pint of 
cracked corn is scattered on the litter for 
every forty hens. They also get their 
vegetable food at noon. In the early 
winter this is usually cabbage, turnips or 
beets, but later I depend entirely on 
sprouted oats, each bird being given about 
a square inch of the sprouts and matted 
roots. If one doesn’t feel like going to the 





How To Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present low 
prices of feed and splendid prices for 
eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens that 
are not working. For a time my hens 
were not doing well; feathers were 
rough; combs pale and only a few laying. 
I tried different remedies and finally sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 282 
Waterloo, Iowa, for two 50c packages of 
Walko Tonix. I could see a change right 
away. Their feathers became smooth and 
glossy; combs red, and they began laying 
fine. I had been getting only a few eggs 
aday. I now get five dozen. My pullets 
hatched in April are laying fine. 

Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 


More Eggs 


Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you, like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and working over- 
time on the egg-basket? Write today. Let us 
or to you that Walko Tonix will make your 

ens lay. Send 50c for a package on our guaran- 





tee—your money back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 282, Waterloo, Ia. 









EGGS 70% WATER 


e Heavy Drinkers are 

41 Heavy Layers 
gH D> Your 4 must move poy on water 
> — =>) every day in winter to lay eggs. 
ieee stied Warm water is just as important 


as feeds. Get full value from your 
Foods, inorpase ese and 








Keeps Water Warm 24 Hours 
No lamps. No fire. No 
troubie 


vanized fron. Insulated. 

at nicht that’s all. Water remains 
that i. 

warm 24 hours. Pays for itself in 30 days. 


Rent. ing, ox $8.00 para ace t gE 

EUREKA SUPPLY HOUSE, Box 26, Mount Morris, Illinois 
Brings 
EVERYZ 
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Sectional All-Steel Grain Sprouter fi 
increases egg yield 100% — cuts feed cost 1-8. [> 
Makee chicks grow in double quick time. . 


throughout — — cannot warp, 
shrink or swell, Write for booklet and 1923 offer. & 
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MAKE HENS LAY 


more eggs} larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 


MANNW’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts easy, fine; never cl 
10 Days’ Free fa ne money in ax AB Book ton 
€.W.MANN CO.,Box 40, MILFORD, MASS. 


Read the Most Widely Known 


Poultry Journal $2; 25c 


82nd year. Helpful, interesting articles each month, ex- 
pert poultry wri al in 


ful 
ters, national reputation. Send 25¢ co 
today, 6 mos. trial; Sample copy big premium offers free. 


American Poultry Advocate, Dept.J, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PLANS FOR POULTBY HOUSES! 


I styles 150 Illustrations; secret of outing winter eggs, 
ind copy of ‘“The Full Egg Basket.’’ Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 1, Indianapolis, Ind, 


S.C. Rhode I. Reds Wonderful jazers. Stock for Sate. 
White Wyandottes. Bellerss peomtg- emesis 


in Pallets, Breeders, Tarkeys, Geese, Duck. 
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The cheapest, easiest, most 

of increasing your panne an) = is . feed 
a grain. The most efficient egg pro- 
dacer ever known. — 
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365 days @ year 
making egg-1 habit 
sprouts sh — 
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Make Your Own] 
Dry Mash 4% 


We Tell You How 


Government Experiment Station Tests 
furnish overwhelming evidence of the valueof 
dry mash feeding for chicks and. laying hens. 
Our free circular tells you how tomake the mash 
used in many of these successful experiments. 
CYMACO DRY MASH FEEDERS 
Solve the problem of feeding dry mash without 
waste. Pay for themselves.Standon their own legs 
clear of the ground. Allsteel. Weather-proof. Feed 
kept from clogging by agitator worked automati- 
cally by feeding of hens. Feeding from both sides 
they accommodate double number of fowls. 
FACTORY PRICES: 

No. 12, half bushel capacity, 2 ft. feeding space, only $2.25 
No. 24, one bushel capacity, 4 ft. feeding space, only 3.25 
Shipping weight, packed 
in corrugated boxes, 
No? 12, 11 Ibs. 

Na. 24, 16 Ibs. 
57 Free literature on 

request 
The Crdlone Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 63 
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Increases Egg Yield 
Gives brilliant, en oak Skies light— 
like daylight. Just the thing to hang 
in hen house night and morning. 

urns K orG 
Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 
less fuel than wick lantern. Is 100 
times brighter. Lights with match. 
Absolutely safe. Greatest improve- 
ment of age. Patented. 

e Big Money 

introducing this wonderful new 
Light. Take orders for “Py pee 
Table Lamps, Hanging Lamps 
among friends and neighbors. 
We deliver be parcel post and do 
a paid same 
Ac J <em> day youths rode io Get started at 
once. rite or AMP. offer. 
Fr ENTS ‘ron THE AKRON LAMP CO. 

W182 OFFER 211 Lamp Bldgs Alren, 0. 


New30 






























ee 2% Prove for yourself that PE Re 
GRIT will not only make your 
lay more andlargereggsbut will abe 


your flockstrongerandhealthier. 
Send us name of your dealer and 10¢ 
postpaid. Helpful 








Special Fall Prices. Tyi°%3, Duets, Geese, Cock- 
List free. H. A. SOUDER, Box 5, Sellersville, Pa. 
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expense of buying a regular cabinet for 
sprouting the oats, a few shallow boxes 
will do almost as well. 

Make several holes in the bottom of 
the boxes for ventilation, and cover with 
burlap or wire cloth to prevent the oats 
falling through. Soak the oats in a pail 
of water overnight, and in the morning 
spread, them about two inches thick in the 

Continued on page 34 





How Poultry Flavor Is Lost 


Food produets often disappear in transit, 
without the car doors even being opened 
or the train stopped. It would take a 
scientific detective to determine this loss 
upon arrival, but the consumer may 
detect it as soon as he begins his meal. 

This was found to be particularly true 
in the case of poultry, ice-packed and 
shipped in ten for market. Food re- 
search specialists, investigating shipping 
condations, reached the astonishing con- 
clusion that much of the real flavor and 
the most easily digested and therefore the 
most valuable nutrient qualities.of poultry 
were scattered somewhere along the rail- 
road tracks between points.of shipment. 

The most work in the line of investiga- 
tion and improvement of shipping con- 
ditions of food products has been done on 

ultry. The unsanitary crushed-ice-and- 
Coieet method has been changed to the 
present hard frozen box-pack. 

Poultry was formerly cut and drawn 
before packing, and then precooled in 
ice-water and ice-packed in barrels. These 

ractises. were all found tobe inadvisable. 

he cut surfaces provided an excellent 
entrance for decomposing organisms, re- 
sulting in the spoiling of much of the 
shipment before it reached the market. 
The ice-water and the ice used for packing 
soaked through the birds and resulted in 
the- leaching out of 9 per cent of the 
soluble protein of chicken, the most easily 
digested: part of the meat and the part 
containing the best ‘and most delicate 
flavor. This leached material was re- 
placed by water, so that there was no loss 
in weight, only in quality. 

When special investigations revealed 
the loss in flavor and digestibility of food 
so shipped, the hard frozen box-pack 
foothndd of packing was adopted for poul- 
try. In the chilling room, the animal heat 
is first subtracted slowly and thoroughly 
from the bodies which are then frozen in 
the freezing room and the birds packed, 
from six to a dozen in a box. They are 
packed usually breast up, with the heads 
and legs hidden. Sometimes they are 
packed on the side. 

If properly packed, poultry will keep 
only from nine to twelve months and will 
go off a little in flavor after six months. 

H. H. Steup. 





From Poultry 
in November 





If the environment is congenial. 

If the flocks are not over- 
crowded. 

If the stock is regularly at- 
tended to. 

If the hens are in good health 
and vigor. 

If the premises are kept clean 
so that no disease germs may gain 
foothold. 

If the pullets were brought into 
laying quarters not less than a 
month ago. 

If the ration is such as will 
make eggs, and not accumulate a 
lot of fat. 

If the stock is purebred and not 
a mixtureof bloods. Mongrel hens 
never could be depended upon. 




















Eggs! Eggs! 
All Winter! 


13 Eggs a Day from 15 Hens. Miss 
Wright Tells How. 


“Late in October; our 15 old hens were 
not laying at all. I started giving them 
Don Sung, and for ten days they still 
didn’t lay. But on the eleventh day, they 
laid 13 eggs, and it is wonderful what Don 
Sung has done for our egg basket through 
the fall, winter and spring. There never 
was another tonic like Don Sung.”—Miss 
Dama Wright, Veronia, Ore, 

A $1 package of Don ap lasts 15 hens 
90 days. The extra eggs for just a few 
days paid Miss Wright for her Don Sung. 
The rest was clear profit. 

You may not believe 
that hens can lay well all 
winter. Neither did Miss 
Wright until she accepted 
our offer. It’s open to you 
—here it is: 

Give Don Sung to % 
hens. Then watch results 
for 30 days, If it doesn’t 
show you a big increase in 
eggs, if it doesn’t pay for itself and pay 
you a good profit besides, tell us and your 
money will be promptly refun 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) acts 
direetly on the egg-laying organs, and is 
beneficial in every way. It makes. hens 
healthy and happy. They serateh and sing. 
Pullets develop earlier. The whole flock 
lays reguiarly in any season, in any 
weather, when eggs are scarce and high. 

Can. you afford to ignore the wonderful 
reports you are hearing from Don Sang 
users everywhere? Why not let us show 
you the same results, with your own flock? 
Don Sung is no trouble to use. It eosts 
nothing to try. All we ask is a, chance to 
prove our claims, entirely at.our risk. Get 
Don Sung from your local dealer; or send 
50° cents for package by mail prepaid (large 
size, $1, holds three times as much). 
Burrell-Dugger Co.,. 491 Columbia Bldg,, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 











uires less than a cieaes of oil a week. Made of Galvanized 
Steel, A long felt one gupaiied. Every Hen-House needs one. 
Price of 1 Heater a ion Automatic Fountain complete 
$1.75. Also made i in 3 iy : \oelion sizes, 
Write for Circular P and testimonials. Agents wanted. 


.S. La S$. FORGE WORKS 












The Poultry Item 


is your best helper. One of the 
Oldest, Largest, Most Practi- 
cal covers. 


he poultry yard: how to breed, incu- 
|, raise, maneen, buy 
and sell, Expert ae epee ys at 
yourservice,answers any Solem 
tearn to 4 oo Frtoauecsed right. -Pouity teers — 
4mos, trial 25¢; 1 yr. 








free, 
how. gy 
$1; 3 yrs. $2. Book catalog f 


THE POULTRY ITEM 
Box F, Sellersville, Pa. 


* Where the Rooster 
crows, the ltem 2003.5 
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Bessie'’s 
Amazing 
FreeSample 
Offer to 
Double 
pes YourWinter 
tector Droit S 
Sample Feeding 


If you raise poultry you know me—Bessie Carswell, 

poultry woman. ow I make my most amaz- 
ing offer. I will send you free a liberal Sample 
Feeding—enough to start 10 of your hens to lay- 
ing. Prove—at my risk and expense—that my 
secret doubles your winter profits. 


ON’T send me any money. Don’t pay postman any 
money, I don’t want a cent for this Sample 
Feeding Don’t even pay postage. This liberal sam- 

ple of ¥ famous secret puts the whole burden of proof 
on me. This free Sample Feeding starts 10 of your hens 
to laying. Watch the instant change. Their combs get 
red, their plumage smoothens out, their eyes brighten, 
their appetite grows sharp and healthy, they become 
lively and full of vigor. And they will lay more eggs 
m you ever dreamed they could lay even in the best 
laying season. I can make this offer only because I have 
nation wide proof from thousands that my secret makes 


“My hens just shell out the now. 
$ 1 152 Sold $1152 worth at market prices,’’ writes 


Peleg Collins, of Mass.‘*‘Used to get about 
PROFIT two a day, ——_ fifty,’’says Lucy Bline 
of Ill. ‘My egg yield rom 6 eggs a day to fifty,’ 
writes F. Sinet, of N. Y. “Always got about one <Fe a 
day, now get 21,”’ J. Leach, of N. H. says. ‘“‘Doubled my 
egg yield,’’—Carrie Atkins, of N. Car. ‘‘Got more eggs 
in 18 months than I did before in three years,"’ says 
Elmira Ward, of Va. ‘“‘Used to get two or three eggs a 
day, now get 19,"’ Mrs. S. M. McConnell, of Mass., writes. 


“Send No Money 
To Me,” Says Bessie 


Any money sent with thiscoupon #~°™"=""""™ 
will be refused by me. Nothing ¢ _ Bessie Carswell 
is to be paid the postman, 4° 211 Carswell Building, 
either. This liberal sample 7 Kansas City, Mo. 
(enough to start 10 hens ¢f 
taying) is sent at my emequne, 4 
king o 
‘e 


ie B. 
Carswell 





Here is your coupon. 
a tag: é Send me a free Sample 
cost. So mail the coupon é Feeding of Rockledge 
pone. Moatrpe? © oO , Tonic. 1 will pay you nothing 
ss * ing for this free sample now or any 
anything : 
other time. I understand fully 
that this is *‘on you.”’ 


e-NOW. 
Bessie Carswell ¢ 


11 Carswel, @ PUGTIB os vcccaghoseccccdescSeccdoccocecsse 
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than other 
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Lives of farmers all remind us 

We may roll in wealth some day, 
If we hustle to the market 

With the eggs our pullets lay. 


he hen-house. They make first-rate 
ertilizer, too, when mixed with the poultry 
droppings. 


When feeding oats or wheat, either to old 
or young chickens, it is best to soak the 
grain. It should be soaked just long enough 
to swell. The general effect on health and 
egg production makes this job well worth 
the extra bother. Estelle K. Brunk. 


Warm hens are the best layers. Exercise 
helps to keep them warm. For that reason 
we need to keep our hens busy. The more 
they dig and scratch and move about, the 
warmer they are and the better they will lay. 
It is a big job for co'd hens to lay many eggs. 

Farmer Vincent. 


Here is a ‘‘cluck” that adopts pups: A 
litter of pups was born under the barn. 
Nearby a hen was sitting. Every time the 
mother of the pups would go away, the hen 
started clucking until the pups would come 
to her. The hen finally adopted three of the 
pups, and it was a sight to watch her come 
out from under the barn with her family. 

Alfred Riemenschneider 


Pte he leaves are excellent for litter in 
t 


Dry mash seems to make hens lay. At 
the Ohio Experimgnt Station a flock of hens 
was fed nothing but corn, wheat and oats. 
From a production of eighty-five eggs the 
first week in May, the hens dropped to 
twenty eggs the last week of that month. 
Then, when in addition to the grain ration, 
a dry mash of two parts ground corn, and 
one part each of ground oats, middlings, and 
high-grade meat scrap was kept before them 
all the time, they went up* to seventy-one 
eggs the first week in June, eighty-four the 
second week, and eighty-nine the third week. 





How To Fill the Winter 
Egg-Basket 
Continued from page 33 


boxes and cover with a double thickness of 
newspaper. Each morning, remove the 
newspaper and stir the oats with your 
hands; spread out evenly, and _ sprinkle 
with water. When the sprouts begin to 
show, don’t disturb the oats, but. still 
sprinkle every morning. Replace the paper 
after sprinkling, until the sprouts are over 
the edges of the box; this keeps them from 
being dried and toughened by the dry outer 
air of the room. In about nine days the oats 
will be a thick mass of fine roots and ready 
to use. Break into small pieces so each hen 
will get her share. A piece about three 
by seven inches is enough for twenty hens. 
Start a box every two or three days, accord- 
ing to the size, and the number of hens; this 
insures a continuous supply. It must be 
remembered that oats will not sprout 
properly unless the room is warm, say 60° 
to 70°. 


Oat sprouter at Government Poultry ~ 
Farm, Beltsville, Md. © 



















It’s choking to death thousands N 
of eae a day. RN know -—, \ \ 
symptoms—face swollen, runn \ 
eyes and nose, comb pal whistle or WV 
sneeze when breathing, catarrhal odor. 
When it attacks your flock— 


Stop it Quick with 


Conkeys 


Roup Remedy 
Just put it in the drinking water—chickens doe- 
tor themselves. Also use it for prevention: 
Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 

Keeps Hens Healthy—Gets Winter 
\ Itisa Reqgatr, Laying Tonic, Moulting Pow- 
der and Chick Conditioner of highest type. 
\ No cayenne pepper—no filler. 

\ Conkey’s Poultry Book is worth 60c to any 
\ poultryman. Sent for 6c stamps. 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 


6546 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio jj 
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Write Quick. 

Simply send name today. Post 
will do, for this Vp 

free book ‘Dollars and Sense 
in the Poultry Business.’’ However if 
you send 25¢ we will also send you 25 
colored celluloid leg bands to mark your best 
layers without using trap nests. Mention breed of hens. 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL, Dept. 286, Kansas City, Mo, 





= Milustrated. Facts about the easy, 
profitable home indus’ we 
ane Comentio hares for meat, fur, 








Mr. Lee is author of a score of 
books on poultry, having a dis- 
tribution of more than TWENTY 
MILLION copies. He considers 
as best of all, his latest book 
“POULTRY TROUBLES” 
There are climatic troubles; seasonal 


TMENT all told in the plain, 
easily understood, common-sense way 
which Mr. Lee's writings are famous, 
Bre warth reading. ye 2, A had FREE 
FREE from dealer handli: Lice 

Killer and Germozone. I ¥ 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-8, Omaha, Nebre 











America’s Foremost 


Poultry Journal 
5S MeyTHS’ 25 cts. 


+ For over 20 years the leader in down-to-date 

poul ipfulness. Tells how to get more 

Enend Siswa leon ee sachs. fialo ke. ntaene ec ecla tar 
months’ trial. Full year subs: ¢ ” r 





Poultry Success, Box 21, Springfield, Ohio 


World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 


9 A Months’ Trial © 
mi ri 
. 4 Subscription 2O0c 
ek OS an Cee &. 0, seaued Soe 
3 = Tells how to! poultry with greatest prof- 
ts 100 9168 poe, mig an Your Base grtlegy 
Reliable Pou'try Journal Pub. Co., Dept. 59 Dayton, Ohio 
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Feeding Grain 
to Rabbits 


Pe eS ee ee Se ee 





EEDING too much oats and not 
enough roots and green food, is a mis- 
take. The golden mangel-wurzel beets 
will produce more valuable food than any 
other garden product, and nearly all rab- 
bits enjoy them. Oats, corn, wheat, etc., 
are not the natural food for rabbits. Feed- 
ing oats and corn mixed with bran (slightly 
salted), all they will eat up clean’ twice a 
day, is likely to make them too fat, even 
for the table, at three months of age. An 
old-time breeder says the best way to feed 
rabbits is to allow one-third of a pint of 
oats to each adult every other day, about 
half as much clover hay as they will eat up 
clean, and as much green food (carrots, 
beets, clover, dandelions, etc.) as they 
will consume in about two or three hours. 
It is considered a mistake to give rabbits 
all the clover or alfalfa hay they will eat. 
For breeding they must be kept in a more 
lean condition. Overfeeding will produce 
disease and consequent heavy loss of stock. 


Ideal Green Feed for Rabbits 


Dandelions are the ideal green feed for 
rabbits during the summer, and beets and 
carrots make fine feed in winter. Some 
use alfalfa hay, a little grain for mothers 
with young, and for the weaned young 
stock. Use table scraps, such as dry 
bread and plain boiled vegetables when 
they can be had, and keep lump salt con- 
stantly before the rabbits. All the 
skimmed milk possible should be given. 





How To Pick Up a Rabbit 


The traditional way to pick up a rabbit is 
by the ears, but like many usual ways of 
doing things, that way is wrong. It is 
downright cruelty to pick up a rabbit by 
the ears. To pick up a heavy rabbit, like 
a Flemish Giant, for instance, in that way, 
one is apt to break its ears. Always grab 
the rabbit by the back. 





How To Detect Disease 


Examine the nose, and if a white slime is 
coming from it, the disease is snuffles. 

Look at the inside of the front feet; if 
they are wet and all mussed up, and his 
nose is wet, the rabbit has a cold. 

If there are sores in the ears, it is a case 
of canker. 

Open sores on the hind feet indicate 
sore hocks. 

When the hair is all off around the eyes, 
and the flesh is raw, mange is present. 

Swelling of the abdomen is a condition 
called “pot bellied.” 

> ores without a white discharge is a 
co 

Violent shaking of the head and scratch- 
ing at the ears is a sign of ear canker. The 
disease is indicated by a raw incrustation 
on the inside of both ears. 

Frequent lifting of the hind feet is a 
symptom of sore hocks. 





The rabbit: “She? s aiming directly 
at me! If I don’t move I’m safe” 
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Worn by millions, 
—sold by 65,000 dealers 


Goodrich “Hi-Press” Boots 
and Gaiters with the Red 
Line ’round the Top— 


Goodrich “Straight- Line” 
Rubbers for the whole 
family. 


The best footwear service 
your money can buy. 


This time demand 
GOODRICH! 





GOODRICH 


“HI-PRESS and STRAIGHT-LINE" 


UBBER FOOTWEAR 
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When the Telephone Rings 


There's a sociable sound about a tele- 
phone bell, and what a convenience a 
You can get weather re- 
ports, market quotations, call the doc- 
tor, order supplies, a thousand and one 
things to save time and money if you 
have a telephone in the house. The 
best telephones made are 


Stromberg Carlson 


Telephones 


Backed by the experience of 28 years. Our in- 
struments are used today all over the world. 


A GROUP of farmers can easily or- 
gas a mutual telephone papery, 

rite for our Bulletin Number 10 
giving full information. 


Stromberg - Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


telephone is. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru 
ed, Sta — Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
Wallboard, a. ete., direct to you 
‘actory Prices. Save money—get 

better ae Botta and ie satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers 
20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 

Get our wonderfully 

low poe and free 

ape We sell direct 
ou and save you all 
iekeees rofits, 

nak for Boo No. 
161. 





LOW PRICED GARAGES 
owest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
k, showing styles. 


FREE 
Samples & 
Roofing Book 








MOTOR REPAIR fF 
BOOK FREE 


SMOOTH: ‘ON IRON CEMENT N°} 


For Motor and Household Repairs 
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of the semi-arid Northwest have had 

a hard time of it because of too little 
rainfall, because of deflation and high 
freight-rates, and because (say it softly) 
they have not practised methods adapted 
to conditions. The first two reasons the 
farmers couldn’t help, but the last one 
they could. 

In this section, every drop of rainfall 
must be saved. ‘Moisture conservation” 
is basic. The crops grown must be 
acclimated. The type of farming must be 
diverse. This means they must raise 
crops for livestock, and then sell the sur- 

lus grain and livestock for market. The 
ivestock production must~be limited to 
the pasture feeding capacity for the dry 
years, allowing a rest and reseeding of the 
pasture during good moisture years. Grow 
enough corn or substitutes, and hay for 
fall and winter feed for the livestock that 
must be carried over. Then grow grains 
for market on the corn land. All farmers 
are not prepared as yet to carry out the 
complete aim, and hence the summer 
fallow practise for saving moisture is 
necessary to success. Allow no weeds to 


grow. 


Det: G the past five years farmers 


Basis of These Rotations 


The writer is using as the basis of the 
rotations outlined here the one which he 
lanned for G. A. Anderson’s farm, Rich- 
and county, Mont. This is a two-man 
farm—owner and family or one hired man. 
The six-year rotation planned is as follows: 
1, alfalfa for hay and seed; 2, corn for 
feed or fallow; 3, barley for feed and 
market; 4, sweet clover for hay or seed; 
5, wheat for market; 6, oats for feed. This 
six-year rotation is described below, and 
tabulated in Table A. This farm will 
eventually be divided into fields, as shown 
in the cut on this page, and described 
below. 


Division of Farm Into Fields 


This farm has considerable permanent 
pasture, which is true of many farms of 
the region, hence no further provision 
need be made for pasture. The farm is 
divided into ten fields or divisions. Fields 
I, Il, II, IV, V and VI are the rotation 
fields. Field VII is the horse pasture. 
The horses are kept separate from the 
cattle for various reasons. For one thing, 
they eat the grass 


eS <4 Rotations for Dry-Land Farms bse 
By Ernest W. — S 
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closer. However, the 

cattle should be run }-- a Vi 4A — 
in this pasture oc- vil} FIELD | 190A 
casionally to eat J° Lon -u. F 
grasses that the CATTLE PASTURE 
horses will not. In 

the summer season [PERMANENT CRAZINGLAND 
when manure can 

not be taken directly w>é 
to the fields, it 








should be spread on 
the pasture. 


be handled the same as the 
horse pasture. An occasional 








Field VIII isthe |W. JFARM 


eattle pasture, which should vil X 10. 30-A. V 


HORSE PASTURE 





reseeding of grasses and leg- 

umes will be necessary. Field IX is the 
hog and calf pasture. Field X comprises 
the farmstead and garden which are 
located in the valley. (See diagram.) 


Six-Year Rotation 


This six-year plan is adaptable to vary- 
ing conditions. The big idea is to have a 
crop on the land every r, although 
some authorities do not Toes that is 
the best dry-land practise. A great-many 
authorities do, however, because one 
year with another, year in, year out. 
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there is absolute weed control, and crops 
depend mostly upon seasonal rainfall and 
weed control. 

Crop 1 is alfalfa for hay and seed. 
Slender wheat grass or bromus inermis 
could be sown on half of the field or all of 
it. If needed for pasture, a mixture of 
the two latter and sweet clover would do 
well. This is a six-year crop. The rest 
are practically annuals. 

Crop 2 is corn, potatoes, or summer 
fallow, or substitutes for corn, such as 
sorghum, sunflowers, stock roots, etc. 
Manure the ground before cropping or 
fallowing. Keep clean. Substitute — 
every sixth year on alfalfa sod, and 
corn on part of sweet clover field or e “ 
where as best fitted. 

Crop 3 is barley (or oats, flax, wheat, 
speltz), as a nurse-crop for sweet clover, 
to be used for feed and market. Flax is a 
particularly good nurse crop. Which crop 
to grow and the amounts of each can be 
varied to suit needs. 

Crop 4 is sweet clover for seed and hay. 
If the stand is poor or a failure, sub- 
stitute annuals, as proso millet, oats, 
soybeans, field peas, etc. Part of this 
field should be manured, and used for 
corn when flax is used in crop 2. 

Crop 5 is wheat for market. Also the 
surplus grain from other fields is for 
market. 

Crop 6 is oats for feed and is a nurse- 
crop for crop 1 every sixth year. When 
not a nurse crop, manure the ground for 
corn as soon as oats are harvested. (See 
Table A.) 

This farm could operate without crop 
1, except that much hay is desirable. As 
it is, there is a six-year rotation with 
prong pasture in addition. On 

rms without permanent pasture, crop 1 
is very essential. (See Table A below, 
and the diagram.) 


Table A: Six-Year Dry-Land Crop Rotation 

with Numbers of Fields, Crops, and Years 
Field Field Field Field Field Field 

Years I oe SE ORY V VI 


9th 
10th 
llth 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th, and so on, indefinitely. 

Arabic numerals refer to the crops: —1, 
hay or pasture; 2, corn or fallow; 3, barley 
and wheat; 4, hay (sweet clover or an an- 
nual); 5, wheat; 6, oats. 


Five-Y ear Rotations 


In adopting the plan 
for a five-year rota- 
tion with permanent 
pasture existing, oe 

1 may be omitted. 

no permanent coer 
exists, then crop 1 will 
want to be retained 
and crops 2 and 4 
combined as crop 4, 
vy | hence arrangement 
ie would be 1, 3, 4, 5 and 
6. Crop1 ‘would here 
be a five-year crop, 
with the other four 
forming a four-year 
rotation. Or, if stock 
is to be emphasized, 
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‘Extra heavy Flange sole 





THE SOLE—A thick, single BACKOF THEHEEL—Eleven 
layer of the finest, toughest layers of heavy duck and 
high-graderubber. Its flange highest grade rubber make 
shape means extra protece this one of the strongest 
tion and wear. points of the whole boot. 














THE INSTEP—A series of 
graduated reinforcing layers 
in the instep combines un- 
usual flexibility with sur- 





If you took a 
knife and sliced 
it through ~ 





prising strength, 








THE ANKLE — Here the 
*U7.S.” Boothas an extra 
- “collar” that runs all the 
way round the leg, and on 
top of that is vulcanized 


a heavy side-stay. 


fshfor, = 


here’s what you'd find 


Not just a shell of rubber and stiffened 
fabric—but the real explanation of the 
rugged strength that gives to “U. S.” 
Boots extra months of wear: 


First a series of strong reinforcements, 
from seven to eleven layers of rubber and 
sturdy fabric at every point of strain and 
wear—across the instep, above the heel, 
about the ankle, etc.— 


A flange shaped sole of one single, solid piece 
of rubber, extending all the way from toe to 


back of the heel— 


Tough, flexible rubber everywhere backed by 
the best grade of heavy, close-woven fabric— 


A special lining that adds stiffness to the 
upper and prevents wearing out from the inside. 


The diagrams on the left show you some of 
these details. Every one means longer wear 
and greater boot comfort. 


We’ve been making rubber footwear for 75 
years. We don’t just buy rubber—we produce 
on our own plantations the finest grade that 
can be grown. Our factories are manned by 
the most experienced boot-makers in the coun- 
try—craftsmen who know the value of pains- 
taking care. And we’re proud of the results— 
and of the satisfaction U. S. Boots are giving 
to farmers everywhere. 


Other ‘‘U.S.’’ Footwear—all built for long wear 


You'll find every type of rubber footwear in the big U. S. 
line. There’s the U.S, Walrus, the famous all-rubber over- 
shoe—the U.S. Lace Bootee, a rubber workshoe to be worn 
over your socks for spring and fall—U.S. Arctics and 
Rubbers—all the styles and sizes for the whole family. 
Look for the “U.S.” trademark before you buy— the 
honor mark of the oldest rubber organization in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade 
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“x fixes the leakiest: 
radiator in 10 minutes 


All you do is pour ‘*X”’ 
in—run the motor for 
ten minutes—presto! 
the leak is sealed tightly 
and permanently! 


“*X”’ the Liquid is guar- 
anteed entirely effective 
and non-injurious or 
money back. The U. S. 
Government, General 
Electric Co., Standard 
er Oil, Am.Telegraph, etc., 
yo ery haveused‘‘X” for years. 
— Price $1.50 — Ford size, 
75c at accessory stores, 
garages, service stations 
and hardware stores 
everywhere. 


“X’? LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th Street, N.Y. 


Liquid 
Repairs leaky radiators- 
cracked cylinders and water jackets 


“X’’ makes 
over three 











High or low 
wheels — steel 
or wood — wide 









wood wheels to fit any er 
ear, Wagon parts of 
inds. Write today for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
12 Etm St. Quincy, Ul. 








8,000 & hoy Miles 


(No Seconds). 


GI VENtInEerenvouncae CAR 


Agents Offer and Low Wholesale ees, 
938 North Oak St., Kansae City, Mo, 


Save $$on Roofing 


Wire Fencing-Paints Etc. 


NEW LOW PRICES on guaranteed 
products of highest quality. Repair your 
arm property at big saving by buying 
roofing, paints and fencing direct from 
factory. ALL FREIGHT PAID. Send 
for new reduced price circular NOW ! 


CENTURY MFG. COMPANY, 


218 wre oe Bidg., East St. Louis, Minois 
direct from factory 




















CENTS A ROD and 

up for a 2% inch Hog 

Fence; 28c. a 

ig nd up for47 inch. WE PAY THE 

‘ FREIGHT. Low Ay -~ Barbed 
Lj Wire. Factory to User Direct. 

ietiewke SOld on 3O days FREE TRIAL 


pL eoXinr Write for free catalog now. 
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simple secondary, because one of its ends 
goes to the grid and the other end goes to 


the filament. In Fig. 7, however, the 
primary coil is hooked up not only to the 
antenna but also to the grid, and thus, 
speaking broadly and not too accurately, we 
can regard it as both primary and secon- 
dary. The other coil is connected to the 
plate circuit and the positive side of the 
B battery, and it uses the strong currents 
from this battery to boost -the currents 

coming in from the antenna. A coil 

used in this way is what is called a 

“tickler.””. Two coupled coils used 


The well-known ‘‘short-wave re- 
generative” hook-up which is sup- 
posed to be the best for the broad- 


cast wave-lengths 











as shown in hook-up 7 will be found a 
very satisfactory arrangement, and it is 
not at all unusual to have a range of one 
thousand miles or more. 

The famous “short-wave regenerative 
circuit”” is shown in hook-up 8. This 
is very much the same as the circuit in 
Fig. 6, but it adds a variometer between 
the secondary coil and the grid condenser, 
and another variometer between the B 
battery and the plate. Both of these 
variometers give regeneration, and thus 
amplify the strength of the signals. The 
principal disadvantage of this arrange- 
ment is that its tuning is extremely sharp, 
and therefore it offers quite a few diffi- 
culties. The amateur who attempts to 
use it must make up his mind to need a 
good deal of patience and not to be dis- 
couraged at repeated failures, confident 
that when he does finally master the 
difficulties the result will be well worth the 
trouble. 

For the person who is at a great dis- 
tance from a broadcasting station or in 
an unfavorable location where radio 
signals do not ordinarily come in clearly, 
it is necessary to increase in some way the 
vibrations received in the antenna to such 

an extent that they can be heard in 
the phones. The best way to do 


Ten Standard Hook. Hes 


Continued from page 5 


be of a certain strength in order to fill the 
grid condenser and make it function. If 
currents arrive from a great distance they 
are naturally extremely faint when they 
strike the antenna, and may be so weak 
that they will not operate the grid con- 
denser, and therefore will not be heard in 
the phones. It is these extremely faint 
signals that we first pass through an 
amplifying bulb which has no grid con- 
denser; the strengthening action of the 
bulb builds them up, and sends them 
through a transformer which again in- 
creases their strength. By this little 
trick we build them up until they are 
sufficiently strong to operate the grid 
condenser which is connected to the 
detector tube. The hook-up for one 
stage of radio frequency sanpliieation is 
given in Fig. 9. 

There is also a method of amplification 
which we call ‘‘audio frequency,” which is 
designed ‘to increase the loudness of 
signals which can already be heard in the 
phones, so that they can be put on a loud 
"agree but I am dealing here only with 
the ten standard hook-ups designed for 
phones alone, and there is not room to 
take up the question of loud speakers in 
this article. 

The final hook-up, Fig. 10, is the favor- 
ite one for using three honey comb coils 
with one bulb. This is a very efficient 
and satisfactory circuit and is quite easy 

to operate. Its main advantage is 
that it enables the operator to 
change the sizes of the coils that he 
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Hook-up for three honeycomb coils. 

This can also be used for three home- 

made spider-web coils and is very 
efficient 
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uses so as to get signals of any wave-length 
used in radio, but this advantage is of use 
only to those who want to get the dot and 
dash code, as nearly all broadcasting is 
on a wave-length of 360 meters. The be- 
ginner, however, can use this circuit for 

the concerts with very 
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good effect by using 
spider-web coils in- 
stead of the honey- 
comb coils. These 
“ spider-web coils are 
woven like baskets 
around a wheel- 
shaped form, the hub 
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i} of which is two inches 
in diameter and which 











signal strength 


this is to insert one stage of radio fre- 
quency amplification ahead of the detector 
tube. Radio frequency amplification will 
not increase the loudness of signals which 
are already quite clear in the phones with- 
out it, but it will decidedly increase the 
distance over which you can hear. 

This can be explained in general terms 
by assuming that the radio currents must 
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One stage of ‘‘radio frequency amplification” with ‘‘short- 
wave regenerative” hook-up. This form of amplification 
is intended to increase distance of reception rather than 


has 9, 11, 13, 15 or 17 
spokes or any odd 
number of spokes. I 
have found best re- 
sults by winding 70 
turns of wire on the 
primary and _ secon- 
dary and 40 turns on 
the tickler. In count- 
ing your turns do not forget that when 
you cove 35 wires on one side of a spoke, 
you also have 35 on the other side, mak- 
ing 70 turns in all. 

The next step in radio receiving is 
to add one or two stages of audio-fre- 
quency amplification, with a loud speaker. 
After this, we arrive at the super-regen- 
erative sets. 
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cAn Open Letter 





To the Farmers of America 














FARM IMPLEMENTS AND TRACTORS 
Mo tine, ILLiInois 


TO AMERICAN FARMERS: - 


The past three years have proved beyond doubt that farmers demand more of the 
consumer’s dollar for what they sell and less waste in their 6wn dollar for what 
they buy -- and they are right. Old-time methods of marketing and distribution 
are so costly and inefficient under rapidly changing conditions that they must go. 


Good roads, automobiles, motor trucks, telephones, rural free delivery, bet- 
ter stores in better towns and the ability to go farther to trade, make farmers inde- 
pendent..of the multitude of small, inefficient dealers at every crossroads who are 
a liability -- an expense which farmers have always paid and which is no longer 


necessary. 


You realize that the price you have been paying your dealer for an implement 
includes not only the cost of manufacture and transportation, but also excessive 
expense for salesmen, canvassers, so-called "free" service, warehousing, credit, 
collections, and many other unnecessary charges which have been saddled on the imple- 
ment business for years. 


Recognizing these conditions and desiring to cooperate with the farmers to im- 
prove them, the Moline Plow Company, Inc., reorganized and strongly financed, 
has adopted the policy of cutting out waste in distribution to reduce the cost of 
implements to the farmer. This. policy is the basis of THE MOLINE PLAN of Selling. 


THE MOLINE PLAN gets Moline Implements from factory to farm in the shortest, 
cheapest way -- with better service. It does this through a contract with bigger, 
stronger dealers with established places of business, complete stocks of implements 
and repairs, and up-to-date service departments equipped to give more satisfactory 
service. Under this contract with our dealer he agrees with us to give to you the 
savings which you effect. 


These savings are offered to you under THE MOLINE PLAN in the following 
manner: -- 


(1) WHENEVER YOU PAY CASH FOR THE GOODS YOU.BUY. Credit is the 
function of the bank. Cash for goods means savings-in capital, 
bookkeeping, risk of loss and expensive collections. You get the 
saving. 

(2) WHENEVER YOU AGREE TO PAY FOR SERVICE. "Free" service is never 
free; in the past you have always paid for it in the price. 

If you did not use it, you lost. Under The Moline-Plan you pay for 
it as used -- you do not pay for it in the price. You save the 
difference. 


(3) WHENEVER YOU ORDER IN ADVANCE OF THE SEASON AND ACCEPT 
DELIVERY ON ARRIVAL. Advance orders can be combined into carloads, 
with savings for bulk shipment. Delivery on arrival saves rent, 
interest, taxes, insurance, depreciation and extra handling. You 
get the saving by your cooperation. 














You can make these savings or not as you choose. If you wish you can buy on 
the old-fashioned basis without the savings above; or you can save in proportion to 
your cooperation, with assurance of good service. Our success depends upon the 
prosperity of the farmers of America; therefoge, we have a real interest in their 
problems. 


See your nearest Moline distributor at once, talk over THE MOLINE PLAN with hin, 


look over his line of Moline Implements, and get his prices. He will show you how 
to save money in buying farm equipment as you have never been able to save it before. 
If you do not know who your nearest Moline distributor is, write to us. 


Leff ities 


President. 








Moline wmplements have been mproved until they are better than ever before on our history. 
In combination with our saomgs offer under “The Moline Plan?’ they make possible 
greater production, lower costs and logger profits for the farmer. 
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RELIANCE 
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HE RELIANCE 
is a remarkable 
watch. A lasting proof 
of success in applying 
Ingersoll economy meth- 
ods in the fine watch 


field. 


Outwardly, as hand- 
some a watch as men 
wish—the thinnest 16- 
size, 7-jewel watch made 
in America. Inwardly, 
as pretty a 7-jewel move- 
ment as any man could 
ask. It has the same 
solid bridge construction 
you find in expensive 
watches. A thorobred, 
and looks it. 
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Your dealer can show 
you a complete line of re- 
liable Ingersoll watches, 


priced from $1.50 to $9. 
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INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc, 
New York Chicago San Francisco 





VERYONE should have a 

Yankee—the sturdy, reason- 

able, reliable, best-known watch. 
Nearly everyone has. 
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HE gifts shown an this page are prac- 
tical and easily made, and we offer 
them in this issue in order that they 


may reach our readers in time to be of use. 
An embroidered wreath surrounding an 


Make Your Christmas 
Presents Early 






journey, if some one will be kind enough 
to make you a pair of shoe bags like those 
illustrated in Fig. 2. These shapely bags 
are made of rose-colored, mercerized cot- 
ton poplin, the edges being bound with 
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Fig. 1. Embroidered right over the woven design 


initial has a very decorative effect upon a 
towel, and is easily done if towels are 
selected having a wreath design woven in 
the border. One of the towels above 
(Fig. 1) shows a wreath of leaves done in 
blue thread in long and short stitches. 
The blue is repeated in the*hem, where a 
weaving stitch is used at intervals in the 
hemstitching. The crocheted border is 
done in blue, also. The edges of the bow- 
knot design are worked in outline stitch in 
pink, the filling is done in French knots in 
the same color, and pink is used again in 
the hem. The flower wreath is worked in 
pale shades of pink, yellow, blue and 
orchid; the stems are done in a grayish 
green. 

There will be no need to wrap extra 
shoes in rags or paper when packing for a 














Fig. 3. Beads, inexpensive, easily mad 








| ‘Fig. 4. A bean bag for baby hands 





white bias fold tape. The flaps fasten 
with snap fasteners, the stitches which 
secure them being covered with em- 
broidery or by crocheted buttons. These 
bags could be made in school or college 
colors. 

The bead necklace pictured in Fig. 3, 
was made of sealing-wax, thus: Heat a 
good-sized steel knitting-needle over an 
alcohol lamp and press carefully into a 
piece of sealing-wax about the size of the 


Continued on page 58 
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: Dopce BrRotTHEerRS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


Exceptional interest has been aroused by the 
practical arrangement of the interior. 


The entire rear compartment furnishings—seat, 
seat cushions, back cushions, seat frame, foot 
rest, carpet and all—can be removed from the 
car in a few moments. 


The front seat is then tilted forward, giving a 
gross clearance of twenty-two inches through 
the rear doors. 


In this way, a space of sixty-four cubic feet in the 
rear compartment is made available for loading. 





When the rear seat fixtures are back in place, the 
interior is complete and attractive in appear- - 
ance. Its convertibility is not apparent to the eye. 


Farmers, business men, salesmén, campers, tour- 
ists and everyone who has occasion, at times, to 
carry bulky articles or luggage, will readily 
‘appreciate the great utility of this construction. 


The Price is $1195 f. 0. b. Detroit 














Patents Pending 
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Remington Game Loads 
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— Made to get the Game 


HE next time you buy shells—tell your dealer 
what kind of game you're going after. 
He'll give you the new Game Load made 
specifically for that kind of game. The right 
kind of powder. The right amount. The right 
size and weight of shot. 
The New Remington Game Loads—produced 
by Remington to make it easy for you to choose 
the proper load—and get the game. Furnished 
exclusively in ‘‘Nitro Club” Wetproof shells. 





Duck Load 
in12, 16and 20 gauge. 
Also for Pheasant 


4 ington 
TEs OSE foap’ 





Goose Load 
in 12 gauge. Also for 
Fox, Turkey and 


= Remington = 
‘SQUIRREL LOAD 


in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 
Also for Rabbit, Duck 
and Crow. 


in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 


Heavy Duck Load 


in 12 and 20 gauge. 
Also for Brant. 


in 12, 16and 20 gauge. 
Also for Doves and 


Bee ASI) V¥' fog 
Grouse Load 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 
Also for Partridge, 
Prairie Chicken, Phea- 
sant and Doves. 


Also for Squirrel. 
Made in America and sold throughout the world 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc.—New York City 


Established 1816 


Brant Load 
in 12 gauge. Also for 
Large Ducks. 


in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 
Also for Rail, Plover 





in 12 gauge. Also for 
Rail, Quail, Plover and 


in 12 gauge. 


Remington, 








Renewable Farm Leases 








By A. B. Brown 
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OHN Brown had made up his mind 

that he was getting too old to work on 
“the old homestead,” and that he would 
enjoy life more if he leased the farm and 
moved to town. And he said as much to 
Anderson, who was a much younger man 
and owned the adjoining farm. 

“How much do you want for a three 
years’ lease?’”’ queried Anderson. 

“$3,500,”’ replied Brown promptly. 

“Put in a renewal privilege giving me 
an option to take it for another three 
years at the same price, and it’s a go,” 
declared Anderson. 

“Talk enough,” agreed Brown. 

These preliminaries disposed of, they 
lost no time in getting Squire Kelly to 
draw up a document whereby Brown 
leased the farm to Anderson for three 
years for $3,500, with a clause which pro- 
vided that Anderson at the end of the 
three-year term would be entitled to a 
renewal for another three years at the 
same rent. 

Anderson took possession the next day 
and worked the farm for about two years 
and a half. Then he decided to go West, 
assigned his lease to one Jackson, and 
Jackson occupied the farm for the balance 


of the term. When the three years ex- - 


pired Jackson called on Brown. 

“T’ve decided to renew that lease for 
another three years,’ he began. © 

“But I don’t intend to lease it again,” 
declared Brown, who by this time was 
getting tired of living in town. 

“But you agreed right in the lease that 
it could be renewed for another three 
years, and I’ll hold you to your agree- 
ment,” averred Jackson. 

“But I made that agreement with 
Anderson,” demurred Brown, “and I 
don’t know you in this transaction at all. 
If Anderson came and demanded a new 
lease I would be bound to give it to him, 
but ce sold to you that released me, 
and you'll get no new lease from me 
unless the law compels me to give it.” 

In this instance, however, Brown was 
wrong, and it cost him $10 of his rent to 
find out that it is a well-established rule 
that when a landowner leases land to 
another pay, and agrees to renew the 
lease at the end of the original term, and 
the party who leased the land assigns his 
lease to a third party, the third party can 
compel the owner to grant a renewal, un- 
less the lease itself provides differently. 

“The right of renewal constitutes a part 
of the tenant’s interest in the land,” says 
a leading American authority, “and, in 
the absence of a provision to the a 
may be sold and assigned by him, an 
may be enforced by the assignee.’ 

his rule has been laid down by the 
courts of Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Miss- 
issippi, Missouri, Nevada, North Carolina, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 
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Dry-Land Rotations 
' Continued from page 36 


crop 5 may be taken out of the six-year 
plan, with the result 1, 2, 3,4and6. This 
is for a five-field farm. (See Table B.) 


Table B: Five-Year Dry-Land Crop Rotation 
Field Field Field Field — 


Years I II Ill IV 
Ist 5 3 2 3 4 
2d 1 2 3 4 5 
3d 1 3 A 5 2 
4th 1 4 5 2 3 
5th 1 5 2 3 4 
6th 1 2 3 4 5 
7th 2 3 4 5 1 


8th, and so on, indefinitely. 

Arabic numerals refer to crops: 1, hay 
or pasture; 2, corn and fallow; 3, wheat; 4, 
hay (sweet clover and annuals); 5, oats and 
barley. 


Four-Year Rotations 


The six-year rotation may easily be made 
to fit into a four-field farm which already 
has permanent pasture by eliminating 
crops land 3 and substituting 5for3. If 
pasture is required, then crop 1 is essen- 
tial, and crops 2 and 4 may be combined 
as 4, and 3 and 6 as 6. Then crops 1, 
4, 5 and 6 would form the rotation. (See 
Table C.) 

Fable C: Four-Year Dry-Land Crop Rotation 

Field . Field Field Field 


Years I II III IV 
Ist 4 3 2 3 
2d 1 2 3 4 
3d 1 3 4 2 
4th 1 4 2 3 
5th 1 2 3 4 
6th 3 4 1 


9 
7th, and so on, indefinitely. 

Arabic numerals refer to crops: 1, hay 
and pasture; 2, forage, corn, and fallow; 3, 
wheat; 4, oats and barley. 

The farmers who are not in a position 
to emphasize livestock or to care for corn 
can run a straight summer fallow for 
crop 2, and part of crop 4 if all the sweet 
clover can not be used. Since many 
farms have permanent pasture, the five- 
year rotation (with crop 1 out of six-year 
rotation) is very applicable. It is intended 
that under all circumstances dry-farming 
methods of seeding and tillage will be 
practised. 


Dry-Farming Practises 


Disk the stubble as near behind the binder 
as possible in order to destroy weeds, cut 
up surface to prevent cracking, and mix 
the soil and vegetation. Fall-plow as 
early as possible, especially the fields 
which are to be aB a pn grass early the 
following spring. It is better not to roll 
or pack fall-plowing and summer fallow. 
However, packing or floating is essential 
after the grass-seed has been seeded, in 
order to make the soil firm around the 
small seeds; or, before, to level the seed- 
bed, depending upon which is the more 
important under the particular conditions. 
It is always well to pack spring plowing. 
Summer fallow and fall Relies should 
not be harrowed until needed. Leave the 
field rough with clod mulch. The weeds 
should be kept down as scon as growth 
starts, because plants use lots of moisture. 
Summer plowing should be done in June 
and the ground should be kept clean the 
rest of the summer. Harrow all fields 
before seeding. A dust mulch is not 
desirable. 

Crop rotation is the best crop insurance 
that a farmer can have. Diversification 
means that you do not put all the eggs in 
one basket, and results in a successful 
permanent agriculture. 

He who sows good seed in good clean 
soil will reap good clean grain; but he 
who sows poor seed in poor weedy soil 
will reap poor weedy grain. Where there 
is moisture there are crops. The crops in 
the semi-arid region depend upon savi 
moisture. Just enough rain is secur 
usually to grow a crop, hence if weeds 
grow, they rob the crops. The rotation 
and dry-land cultural methods above will 
bring the desired results. 
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FREE 
AIR 









fit 


I need some air’ 


He has needed air for several 
days, but he has just found 
it out, because he doesn’t own 
a tire pressure gauge. 


He happened to borrow 
the garage man’s gauge and 
discovered that his tires are 
under-inflated. 


Tires with not enough air 
in them suffer great damage 
on the road. Every revolu- 
tion flexes the side walls and 
weakens the fabric or cords. 


Air is free and convenient. 
Don’t guess about it. Own a 
tire gauge, use it frequently, 
keep your tires properly in- 
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flated, and your car will ride 
better and your tires give 
the full service and long 
wear their maker intended 
them to give. 

The Schrader Tire Pressure 
Gauge is one of the most 
compact, durable, and ac- 
curate little instruments 
ever made to help a motorist 
save money and tires. The 
Schrader Gauge lasts for 
years, is not easily injured 
or damaged, and costs but 
$1.25 (in Canada $1.50). 
Sold by garages, hardware 


stores, and motor accessory 


shops. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago 


Toronto 


London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 


SCHRADER 


TIRE- PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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dealers. 





CORDS 


set a new standard 
of tire value 


An exceptionally sound investment. 


At New Low Prices 


The new startlingly low prices of Lee Cords stagger 
all previous standards of value. Car owners know 
that Lees have always been the highest quality tires 
- on the market. 


Now, with prices slashed to the bone, Lee Cords 
are sweeping the field. A great wave of Lee buying 
has set in. Lee superiority is recognized as greater 
than ever. 
Lee Cords are better looking, longer wearing and 
considering their greater mileage, more economical 
than any other cords. Carried in all sizes by leading 





Lee Standard Cords—Zig-Zag "" Lee De Luxe Cords—Zig-Zag 














Tread Tread, 10% Oversize 
30x3% $14.95 32x4 $29.15 
32x4 25.55 33x4 30.05 
33 x4 26.85 34x44 39.50 
34x4 27.45 33x5 46.95 











Car Owners: Good dealers in most towns handle Lee Tires. If there is no 
Lee dealer near you, write us for address where you can be supplied. The 
Lee line is complete — Cords, Puncture-Proofs, Fabrics and Government 
Specification Tubes, both white and grey, in all sizes. 
Dealers: Valuable territory is still open for progressive business men who 
recognize the advantage of handling a well known product on a strictly fair 
and square basis. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Executive Offices—245 West 55th Street 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Farmers are fast realizing that it 
economy to ask for ““ACCO” 


stand all sorts of abuse—and_ the 


Chains, Halter and 


Boston i$ Chicago 


*s good 


Cow Ties beca 
so much longer than the ordinary ae will with- 


ACCO COW TIES 


All cow ties may look alike, but there is a con- 
siderable difference in their wearin 





qualities. 


ne and 


use t 


ey last 


links are so smoothly 


formed as to avoid chafing the animal's skin. 
are manufactured according to the high standard 

set hing A other “ACCO” Chain products: 

Chains, Pump — Well Chains 

and Porch Swing and Hammock Chai 


Ask your dealer about ““ACCO” Chain Products today. 
AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


New York 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


“AC 


" Tie Out 


Philadelphia 











Cheaper Freight-Rates 
Continued from page 13 


engineers are designing lighter railway 
equipment. He thinks that one of the 
present heavy-type cars can be melted 
down and, by the use of alloys, made up 
into three cars each of the same capacity 
as the original. Because the wheels and 
axles of the present cars are built together, 
practically making a single piece, the axles 
must be made extremely heavy, so as not 
to twist off when going around a curve. Mr. 
Ford would design a wheel and axle that 
would allow each wheel to move indepen- 
dently, then he could do away with this 
excessive size and weight. There may be 
something in it—certainly Mr. Ford ought 
to know something about light-weight 
transportation. 

The ordinary freight-car usually weighs 
considerably more than its load. A Pullman 
car weighs twenty times as much as the load 
it carries. 


Better Machinery Needed 


Terminals and yards are often nothing less 
than great graveyards for freight-cars. 
Thousands of cars are tied up in each. of 
the larger terminals awaiting their turns to 
be loaded or unloaded. Several times as 
many engines and crews as should be neces- 
sary are at work eternally shifting cars back 
and forth to get each car in its proper place 
in a train. Why hasn’ t some engineering 
genius—no, not a genius, just a plain ordi- 
nary engineer with a little practical sense,— 

designed equipment to lift a car bodily and 
drop it in its proper position? Efficient 
loading and unloading devices are already in 
use. At Newport News a loaded coal car is 
turned over on its side and dumped into a 
ship’s hold, the entire operation taking but 
a very few minutes. This kind of equipment 
keeps cars moving and earning dividends. 

Bigger storage elevators at country grain 
shipping points would do much to relieve the 
strain of car shortage at harvest-time. By 
equalizing the traffic so as to spread over a 
longer season, the roads’ operating expenses 
would be much reduced. 

A score of different economies could be 
suggested, and each would add its bit toward 
increasing the amount of freight and the 
number of passengers that could be hauled 
with the present trackage and rolling-stock. 
But these are all of a makeshift nature. They 
have their limitations, and do not go to the 
heart of the trouble. They might bring 
about modest reductions in freight-rates, but 
nothing revolutionary. 


Better Service 


The: question of getting car service, even 
at high prices, is much more important than 
getting cheaper rates. That point was made 
evident to every farmer in 1907, in 1920, 
and again this summer and fall. It is 
doubtful whether the improvements above 
suggested would even keep pace with the 
increased demands of shippers. We do not 
realize, perhaps, that while in 1890 our rail- 
roads were moving only 79,000,000,000 ton- 
miles of freight, in 1905 this ‘amount had 
risen to 187,000,000,000 ton-miles, and the 
figure for 1922 is placed by Daniel Willard 
at 448,000,000,000 ton-miles. The railroads 
were simply crushed by the traffic offered in 
1907, and again by the greatly increased 
traffic of 1920. Reliable engineers estimate 
that traffic will again double within the next 
twelve years. How are we to meet this 
need? Will the farmer be called upon to 
suffer another period of losses due to car 
shortage in, say, five or six years? 

It appears, also, that we have reached 
certain mechanical limits. The steam engine 
seems to have reached, if not passed, its 
point of maximum efficiency. ‘‘We can’t 
run bigger trains’”’ says President Elliott, of 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford, 
‘because we can’t build bigger engines; and 
we can’t build bigger engines because we 
can’t find bigger firemen.”’ 

Railroad officials report that the larger 
engines of today do not deliver as much 
service in proportion as the smaller. engines 
formerly gave. They are so heavy an 


complex that they must spend nearly 25 per | 


cent of their time in the shops. 


Electricity the Next Step 


What is needed is a radical change from 
outgrown railroad methods. We have 
patched up the old boot so often, it seems, 
that it is about time to get a new boot. First- 
class engineering authorities say that what we 
must do now is to change over to electricity; 
We already have more than 5,000 miles 





pee 








electrified railway in the United States, and 
the results obtained on these roads prompt 
one to ask why all the roads have not been 
electrified. 

Let us note for a moment what some of 
the advanta, of electricity are. In the 
first place; where coal is used for power it is 
burned right at the mouth of the mine, in- 
stead of being hauled along with the train 
and half of it hauled back again. The rail- 
roads used 138,666,000 tons of soft coal in 
1919. If loaded in cars this would make a 
train 26,260 miles long—more than com- 
pletely circling the globe. 


Enormous Coal Saving 


The hauling of this coal back and forth 
throws a tremendous burden upon the roads, 
not counting the cost of the coal which in 
1919 amounted to $665,000,000. Coal now 
used for steam locomotives is of the best; 
that used in power-house boilers may be of 
the cheapest and of a kind found in Illinois, 
Iowa and Kansas as well as in the higher 
grade coal _ regions. Furthermore, the 
total coal consumption under electrification 
amounts to less than half that_used under 
present methods. 

Big advantages in earning power come 
through the ability of electric engines to 
handle an overload. When an electric 
engine comes to a heavy grade it goes ahead 
without slacking speed. The electrie engine 
does not depend upon its own power, but 
upon that of a power-house miles away. It 
can double its rated power for a time if 
necessary. The main limiting factor is the 
heating of the motor, and for this reason 
electric engines pull best in cold weather— 
just the time when they are most needed 
and when steam engines are often out of 
commission entirely. 

The greater speed possible through elec- 
trification enables more miles to be covered 
and, owing to the absence of jerking in 
starting and stopping, the wear and tear on 
equipment is much less than with the steam 
engine. The greater reliability of the elec- 
tric engine is another big point in its favor. 

On several hundred miles of the main line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound 
railroad, electrification has made a cut of 
22144% in the number of trains required and 
reduces the running time 244%. This 
means big savings in salaries as well as 
equipment. On this road electrification has 
so improved conditions that 30% more ton- 
nage can be handled in 80% of the time— 
— in track capacity of more than 

O- 

There are a dozen other economies that 
electrification brings, particularly in termi- 
nals and tunnels, by generating current while 
coasting down grades, through easy stopping, 
quick pick-up, etc., ete., but eno has 
been said, I trust, to show that the me true 
way to cheaper freight and passenger rates 
lies through the adoption of these more 
efficient methods. 


Roads Must Profit 


We get very much excited, at times, about 
Section 15-A of the Transportation Act. 
Perhaps it is bad in principle. But, after 
all, the roads must make money. No one 
wants them to make money more than the 
farmer does. How can they provide better 
equipment and service unless they can show 
re dividends to attract further capital? 
In fact, one of the biggest questions standing 
in the way of electrification today is whether 
or fot the railroads can attract the. needed 
capital. 

It does seem that attention should be more 
definitely centered upon means of rebuilding 
or re-equiping the roads along engineering 
lines that will not merely cut off 5 or 10% in 
carrying costs, but will cut them squarely in 
half. In addition, some of the organization 
and operation principles suggested by Henry 
Ford should be more nearly realized than is 

@ case today. 

All this is a big job. It’s a big job to get 
started on and a big job to put through. 
Herbert Hoover suggests the need of a new 
official—a Commissioner Of Transportation 
—to take the initiative in getting the roads 
properly joined up and to help work out 
these revolutionary new plans. Perhaps the 

terstate Commerce Commission could do 
this. But before much can be done, the 
railroad managers, the unions, and the 
general public must arrive at a better under- 
standing. If they fail to get together and 
work out such a better basis, experts agree 

t there is nothing ahead but another 
complete breakdown within five years—and 
m government ownership or operation. 
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The Kattle King 


—and new habits 


| ene to look upon 
overshoes as something 

to buy every so often. 
After many months of 
hard wear, came toregard 
Kattle Kings as a genuine 
investment. And sometimes I think 
the money they save is among the 
least of their benefits. 

If Ididy’t bring unpleasantodors 
into the house, my overshoes used 
to freeze and when left out- 

-side. With the all rubber Kattle 
King, things are changed. 

. I don’t need to scrape, scratch 
and cut the Kattle King. Under a 
faucet or hose, or plunged in a tub, 


it is quickly and easily cleaned. 
My feet don’t get cold and 
clammy as they did 


fore I experi- 
enced the comfortable aie af 
thick, brown fleece extending clear 
down to the sole. 


I don’t need to dry my feet before 
an evening fire. With the Hood 
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Winter Buying Guide. 


Process of joining wi 
and sole, aa de pti 
Excluder, wet feet are a 
— nuisance. 

y work nowadays 


* seems easier and I am less 


tired, for correctly placed reinforce- 
ments have taken useless weight off 
my feet and have added flexibility of 


movement. 

I don’t snag: my Kattle Kings 
nor do I slip with them. The extra 
et — ed sole with its semi- 
ro. € protects against and 
provides Re wea things. 

Iam in and out of the Kattle 
Kings, over my regular shoes, in a 
jiffy. Four large, adjustable, rust- 
proof clasps permit this quick 
change m2 ag 

The Kattle King is the pioneer 
of its . We farmers demanded it 
soon stockmen began to wear 
it. We insist upon seeing The 
Yellow Label, without which no 
overshoe is a genuine Kattle King. 


Ask your dealer, or write for- the 
Hood Footwear for 





Watertown, Mass. 








Hood White Rock Rubbers of sturdy, d 
tion have soles of tough, gray prdgccrse « st 

economy. Made for every member of the family. In two styles: 
Over and Waverly. 





dable construc- 
which are a real 
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How to beat 
the coal 
shortage 


Send for the FREE 
ARCOLA book 


OULD YOUR coal dealer give you 
& only two-thirds of your usual sup- 
ply this Fall? Are you wondering how 
you will get through the Winter? 


Send for this free ARcoLa 
book andlearnhowArco.a, 
set in the kitchen and con- 
nected with an American 
Radiator in each room, will 
give you perfect radiator 
warmth throughout the 
house for at least a third 
lesscoal thanyou burned to 
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warm yoyr house last year. 
The cold months are still 
ahead. In less than a week 
Arcovacan beinstalledand 
at work, filling your home 
with radiator warmth. 
Send to the office nearest 
you for the free book that 
tells the whoie story. 





COMPANY 





IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street, New York 
816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Dept. F.33. 
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Copper-Steel 
alloy sheets 


APOLLO is the highest BS eeulity alvenined af protect 
tured for all ex 
2 Shot, See © r “Beeel is used ee 


a est rust- 
Sheets oss longest 1 ie in onteal service. Sold b 
COPPER STEEL is saloes unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for ** 


— SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, vine Pa. 






Culverts 


Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Ete. |; 
A pollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. 


ufac- 
a 


lers. 


me ond weather have Proved 
y bz weight, bys eading dea 
Idings’’ and “‘Apollo”’ an 












once for catalog and 





of power for 
ow Lower an Pre-War 
Tremendous value. Money-back guarantee. Write at 
special offer. 


THE EDWARDS MOTOR CO., 142 Main St., Springheld, 0. 0 

























Value of Sweet Clover 
By Hugh J. Hughes 


UITE a good deal has been said, with- 

in the past two or three years, about 
the value of sweet clover.- We are far 
enough along now to venture a few rather 
positive statements as to its -place in the 
farm rotation. 

It is, without any question, a great soil- 
builder, exactly in the same sense that 
clover is a soil-builder. Judging from the 
rank growth of the roots and the number 
and size of the nodules, it is superior to 
red clover, and it is likely, since its roots 
strike deeper into the subsoil, that it 
serves better than red clover to open up 
the stiff clay subsoils common throughout 
the North. Considered as a soiling crop 
there is much to recommend it. 

It does well nearly everywhere, but it 
seems peculiarly adapted to sandy soils 
and to dry climates. It makes a rank 
growth where other plants find it hard to 
exist. For this reason, if for no other, it is 
well worth considering both as a forage 
and a cover crop. 

Stock a have to learn to like 
sweet clover. ng & a bitter taste, and 
stock will not oa the hay, as a rule, where 
other feed is at hand. Feed-lot trials at 
the North Dakota Experiment Station at 
Fargo seem to indicate that the dislike 
for this taste ceases after the sweet — 
has reached about the knee-high st 
its growth. Personal observation sos 
this line might show how far advanced the 
growth should be before stock is turned in. 
Sweet clover makes fine hog pasture, pro- 
vided it does not get away from the hogs, 
and become woody. 

Sweet clover is harder to cure than 
either red clover or alfalfa. This is on 
account of its large, sappy stem. When 
well cured, it makes a hay equal to alfalfa. 

It is a "good seed producer, especially 
when sown thin, so as to allow branching. 
A very considerable business in seed pro- 
duction has grown up in the Red River 
valley. The seed is hulled like clover-seed 
and, in order to be fit for market, must be 
recleaned and scarified. Scarification is 
done by driving the seed over a rough 
surface—sandpaper, for instance—with 
enough force to scratch the surface of the 
seed, but not hard enough to cut through 
the shell. This gives the hard seed a 
better chance to take up water for germi- 
nation. 

The main problem in seed production is 
to find a market. All present indications 
point to the semi-arid West as the most 
likely field to develop. Where red clover 
does well it is not probable that sweet 
clover will displace it, nor will it crowd out 
alfalfa. But it does a pear that it is a 
better crop for the dry country than 
either of these. It stands drought well. 

The seed-growing end of the business is 
pretty uncertain now. The crop of 1921, 
as well as of 1920, was large. 

Sweet clover is a good weed killer. It is 
used by farmers of the Red River valley 
in their battle against Canada thistles and 
sow thistle with varying measures of suc- 

cess, but on the whole the outlook is en- 
couraging. Any cover crop that will 
check the growth of either of these two 
weeds is worth while. 

On the whole, the Mid-Western farmer 
is on safe ground when he decides to try 
sweet clover. As a cover crop, a W 
killer,.a soil-builder, it has few if any 
equals. As a hay substitute for red clover, 
alsike and alfalfa it is on less sure grounds. 
As a forage crop it is still debatable, with 
the odds favoring it where good judgment 
is used in its introduction. 





White spots on varnish, such as the spots 

caused by hot dishes on the dining-room 
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An Odd-Minute Farmer 


By Joseph Lamont Gavit 
RANK GREEN’S place is one of the 


best farms I have ever seen, for Frank 
is an ‘‘odd-minute farmer.” 

While other men are standing round 
waiting for dinner, neither resting nor 
doing anything worth while, Frank picks 
up a scythe and mows down the clump of 
weeds that promises to fill a nearby fence- 
corner and scatter seeds through his care- 
fully-kept fields. When a sudden shower 
drives him into the barn for shelter, he 
sits down at his grindstone and puts an 
edge on an ax or a scythe-blade. He 
keeps his tools in good, usable condition, 
and has them where he can put his hand 
on them in a minute. If the porch roof 
leaks, he does not wait for a dozen hard 
rains to remind him that it needs fixing; 
the first time he goes to the house he takes 
a hammer, a shingle and a few nails and 
repairs the leak. Then he puts the ham- 
mer back, which he considers the most 
important part of the whole affair. 

fra tractor breaks down and he has to 
fix it with a piece of fence-wire, he doesn’t 
use it that way forever after. The first 
odd minute he has, he makes a new part 
in the shop or sends for one. 

Frank’s frontyard is not cluttered with 
rusting farm implements. He often leaves 
them there when work is pressing, but 
never for long. The next time he comes in 
with a team he hitches it up to the rake or 
mowing-machine and puts it under shelter. 
When & finishes using a plow he cleans 
the share and slaps a coat of varnish 
over it. 

There are no dead limbs on Frank’s 
trees. As fast as he notices them he saws 
them off close to the trunk and puts a 
coat of creosote on the wound. Frank 
Green has the best-looking elms and the 
best-bearing apple trees in this township. 

Frank Green doesn’t kill himself work- 
ing. He uses the time other men waste. 

“I’m as lazy as they make ’em,” he 
says, “but when I rest I want a good long 
time to do it in. I can’t rest in ten min- 
utes, but in that time I can do a little job 
that won’t be bothering me later when I 
do want to rest. I carry a note-book with 
me, and when I see something that needs 
to be done, I put it down and do it the 
first chance I get. They call me an ‘odd- 
minute farmer,’ but I get more done and 
have more spare time and fun than most 
of these fellows who laugh at me.” 


—__>——__—_ 


So many accidents during the past few 
weeks, from starting fires with gasoline, 
kerosene, etc., prompt me to suggest a 
mixture which is absolutely safe and 
efficient. Pour one pint of kerosene into 
five pints of sawdust. Keep in a covered 
pail and use about two tablespoonfuls for 
each fire. G. W. Cotton. 





Home-Made Tap and Die 


A tap and die that you can make in 
our farm shop is shown in the sketch. 
rill three holes, half in the bolt and 
half in the nut, and you have a tap 
and die that may help you over a 
tight place. Of course, this won’t 
be nearly so good as a regular tap 
and die, but it will do nicely for 
fixing up battered threads. Every 
farm shop ought to have a set of 
taps and dies. C. H. Willey. 
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TOP NOTC 


BEACON i FALLS. 


RUBBER FOOT 





Real foot 
protection 


HIGH all-rubber arctic that fits snug - 
ly and keeps snow and dirt .from 
working back of the buckles. The pro- 
tection of a rubber boot with the com- 
fort of an old shoe. This arctic will keep 
your feet dry in slush, snow or wind. 
Every vital point of wear is strongly re- 
inforced with strips of tough rubber. 


This ‘“‘Cornbelt’’ arctic is ideal for 
the farmer, or anyone who has to en- 
dure rough stormy weather. 


There is a dealer in your vicinity who 
sells Top Notch Footwear. It costs no 
more than the ordinary kind. You can 
always identify our product by the 
Top Notch Cross. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
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Always insist 








The New Columbia Steel 


Case “Hot Shot” Battery 


A sensational improvement in an ignition battery for gas engines, 
tractors, motor boats, and non-self-starting Ford cars— 


Super-Durable—constructed to withstand the roughest service 
W aterproof—unaffected by exposure to the elements 


Unbreakable—full service and life assured through protection of 
the battery by the steel case 


»> Costs No More Than Fiber Case Batteries 


The Steel Case “Hot Shot” No. 1461 is now on sale at electrical, 
hardware, and auto accessory shops; general stores; ges. 

4 cellpower battery i is the most popular for ignition. Beh 
“Hot Shot” sizes will be made in steel cases as fast as practicable. 


Columbia 


Dry Batteries 








This 
er standard 


upon Columbia 
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- =~ Save more money and geta 
At gine by choosing an OTTA ‘AWA. P: 23H-P. 45.57 
pis Ba of power at low cost for all farm and 33 H-P. 59.50 
Bg 3 ‘oon thew 4 Better built throughout for 4 H-P. 725.95 
<b tinuous service. Easy tostart; < 
easy tokeeprunningunderall conditions. | 5 H-P. 97.50 
wesenencerGaseline. Allsizes | 2 @-P. 115.15 
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Stationary 


Gpeclsdedowaens a te ee 


Don’t worry about 
ment plan at once see how 
adependable OTTAWA. 
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Soon saves its cost. 


Ottawa . Co., 525E King st, Ottawa, Kan. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LOOK AT THESE PRICES™a 


uses. Stationary, Portable or | 10 H-P. 191.59 
AL FUEL; 


Portable 
Saw Rig o7, OTTAWA ENGINES 22 H-P. 396.40 
Sold Direct. Evry OTTAWA Fo- | 90 Days*Trial—10-Year Guarantee | 
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Get our FREE BOOK ON ENGINES end 
easy oe OFFER. Fullof =r and interesti: 
information. Sen 
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ATWATER KENT 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


re..FOR 


Equip your Ford with the same high 
quality ignition used as standard TYPE 
equipment on America’s foremost - 
cars. Write for Literature 
Atwater Kent Mg.Co. Dpt. J, Phila. 
SYSTEM COMPLETE INCLUDING $ 
CABLES AND FITTINGS Price 


PATENTS Grins" 


Send for our free book of Patent a 


Beale & Park it's! ieu‘s."indiie 


16 S. Broad St, 
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price and latest improvements. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 





BY ONE MAN. It's KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B15 showing low 


First order gets agency. 
1005 East 75th St., Chicago, Ill. 












Try it 30 days free. 
You'll never again waste time and 
break your back mixing concrete with 
e shovel. Mixes wheelbarrowful a 
minute. - is surprisingly low. 
Write for 100-page book on concret- 
ing, and Kwik-Mix Conerete Mixer 


Catalog—Free. 
150t A Eterna inealie o 





Concrete Mixer 
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Timber—The Eighth 
Farm Crop 


Continued from page 22 


suggest is to inquire of your neighbors who 


may have recently sold some timber, and 
take their experience as a guide. I know of 
cases where this has saved many a dollar. 

Under any circumstances, however, care- 
fully investigate all the local timber require- 
ments, and if there are any outstanding local 
needs either at a lumber yard, small mill or 
factory, you may very likely get a better 
price there because of a big saving in railroad 
freight charges. 

By inquiring of your local railroad station 
agent or by writing direct to the general 
purchasing agent, whose name and address 
can be obtained from any time-table, you 
can easily obtain prices and specifications for 
cross-ties. 

Prevailing prices on other timber products 


can be obtained in_ the leading lumber 


journals. It is very likely that these quota- 
tions will be more generally regional than 
local, and thus not of such great value to 
the farmer unless he has control of great 
tracts of timber. 

Many states have published bulletins on 
the wood manufacturing industry, in which 





A community sawmill run by water-power 


are given lists of all the industries manu- 
facturing wooden products and what is 
manufactured. These bulletins can prob- 
ably be best obtained by writing to the state 
forester, whose office is usually at the State 
Capitol or State Experiment Station. Some 
states may give a service such as that 
rendered by the New York State College of 
Forestry, which sends out monthly lists of 
“Wanted to Buy” and ‘‘Wanted to Sell,’’ 
thus keeping the buyers and sellers in close 
touch with each other. 

Your county farm bureau should be able 
to give you certain advice on local prices 
and requirements or, if you have a large 
amount of timber to dispose of and desire 
the location of manufacturing plants on a 
larger scale, you could write direct to the 
secretaries of the various trade associations, 
such as the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Washington, D. C., or the 
American Paper and Pulp Assocjation, New 
York City, or the Veneer and Panel Manu- 
facturers Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

In spite of all these ways by which the 
farmer can get reliable information on prices 
and the marketing of his woodlot products, 
the individual farmer is often, necessarily, 
at a disadvantage. His market may be a 
good ways from home and at a particular 
time he may have less than a carload of 
material, in which case the transportation 
charges would make his sale prohibitive; but 
cooperation is what makes for success and 
three or four farmers acting cooperatively 
might be able to load a number of cars an 
thus make a sale profitable to all. In case 
they did not want to study the market as 
well as a good sale demands, they might 
make an agreement with some reliable man 
to market their pooled output for a nominal 
but fair commission. 

In the great farming districts of the 
country today, there are innumerable co- 
operative associations formed for the pur- 
pose of buying seed, fertilizers, etc., for their 
members, and for selling their pooled farm 
products, all of which is being done at a 
much reduced cost to the individual farmer. 
For such an organization as this, it is but a 
little step from selling apples and potatoes 
to selling ties, cord-wood, logs or piling. 

The man at the head of such an organiza- 
tion is necessarily a man of business ability 
and for such a man it would take but a little 
time to pick up the additional knowledge of 
marketing occasional carloads of woodlot 
products. It would require but a slight 
expansion of the organization 
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When Your Neighbors 
Are Sick 


By C. H. Smith, Michigan 





HEN your neighbor has the misfortune 

to have sickness in his home what do 
you do for him? Or, putting it conversely, if 
a member of your family should unfor- 
tunately be stricken with illness, what would 
you like to have your neighbors do for you? 
When any of your neighbors are unhappily 
visited by sickness you have an opportunity 
to show your kindliness of heart toward 
them. For if ever sympathy and assistance 
are needed, it is in time of sickness. 

It is not enough that you call up on the 
phone and i inquire as to the eondition of the 
person who is ill, or that you offer to assist 
them. When you say: “If there is anything 
that we can do, let us know and we'll be glad 
to do it,’’ you put your neighbor in the posi- 
tion of asking you for favors, if he wants 
them. Many times he will not feel warranted 
in asking for your help, although he may 
need it. 

A better way is to do things more directly. 
A trained nurse is not always obtainable in 
the rural districts; and if one is obtainable, 
other reasons may prevent her from being 
employed. If it is necessary that some one 
remain up all night to administer medicine 
to the sick person, keep fires going, attend 
the sufferer’s wants, etc., go to your neigh- 
bor’s home and announce that.you have 
come prepared to remain up all night minis- 
tering to the person who is ill. Quite likely 
your offer will be gratefully accepted, for 
probably the members of the family are tired 
out spending sleepless nights and caring for 
the afflicted person during the daytime. 
Even if your help is not needed, your friends 
can have no doubt of the genuineness of your 
offer if it is made in this manner. 

Various articles of food, ready to be 
served, (not only the delicacies prepared 
especially for the sick person, but also food 
for the other members of the family) help 
out greatly at such a time. Of course, your 
neighbor has a cellar full of provisions and 
does not need the food itself; but the ready- 
prepared dishes help to relieve the mother 
from a part of her duties and allow her to 
give more time to the sick person. She is 
probably worried enough by sickness without 
thinking about the preparation of food, 
Using your good judgment in the proper 
selection of foods, take them directly to the 
home of your neighbor without calling up 
and asking, “if they want them.” Not 
only will this relieve them of some work, 
but it will do much to restore them to a more 
cheerful state of mind, knowing that they 
have the sympathy of kind neighbors who 
are anxious to do anything for them that 
they can. 

If you can think of any way to help out, 
do so by all means. Don’t ask if you may, 
or offer to do certain things. Simply go 
ahead and do the work that will relieve them 
of part of their duties. Sympathy and kind- 
ness are never more needed than in a home 
where there is serious illness. The best way 
to bestow your sympathy and assistance is to 
do, on your own initiative and as unob- 
trusively as possible, those things which your 
good judgment tells you will be of real help 
to the afflicted family. 
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THE TREAD THAT WRITES “GOOD WEAR” 

















Spread before men’s e ore, on the roads of all the 


world, is the record of Goodyear popularity. 


You will find it on city pavements, in country 
lanes, On mountain passes and in the trails of 
far places. 2 

In clear, familiar characters the All-Weather 
Tread has written it there. 

And with it, it has written also a story of ex- 
tremely efficient service. 

No one can look at that deep, clean-cut Good- 
year imprint and not realize what great traction 
and security it affords. 

No one, seeing it far-scattered over the “ene 

can mistake in what overwhelming regard the 
Goodyear Tire is held. 

Only a tire that consistently delivers profound sat- 
isfaction to its users can win and hold such regard. 


Only a tire that gives great and economical mile- 


age, and performs reliably always, can deliver 
such sntibe ction. 

When you buy tires, buy the tire that through its 
excellence has won more users than any other kind. 
Buy the tire with the tread that writes “Good 
Wear.” 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 





Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 




























30 ae 49 Concrete Mixer. Also make big 





. Rast to put in concrete floors. 
sidewalks, foundations, etc., 
at big saving with Kwik-Mix 


money in spare time con- 
ereting for neighbors. Mixes 
concrete as good as $200 mix- 
wheelbarrowful a minute. 


Send No Money 





Pay only $9.75 after 30 Days Trial, ” 
ras Ba ca wih eee 
iio tates bec Aatlien NSCRAMBLE that wire with 


Free Book on concrete. 











Badger Wire & aay eres Works 
Caretta Fb td Cleveland Ave. 


Steel Wheels 


er . Make wheels. COST 
dowasuay foload. Norepairs. LESS 


EMPIRE E3222 css Se ncn is 
PATENT spout tcs omarks “Copyrighte ete, 
0. Estab. 1864. 


Mile B, Stevens & on. 650 F St., Washington, D. 




















Bernard’s, The pliers that swal- 
low wire, so you can grip it any- 
where like a vise. Parallel jaws, out- 
side cut and open throat. Why worry 
with old-style pliers? Hardware 
dealers. Made in seven sizes, 


Send for illustrated Plier Booklet F 
, Sereno 


wu ere co. 
EW HAVEN.CONN. 
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that this engine can do quicker and easier. 


low prices, it is the cheapest “‘hired help” you can get. 

The magneto equipt 134 H. P.,3H.P.,and6H.P. | tery 
are real kerosene engines, but operate equally well on | alone. Hashigh tension bat- 
gasoline. Simple, high tension oscillating magneto pro- 


duces hot spark, starting engine quickly. 


governor assures steady speed. Prices, F. O. 
1!, H.P.-$71.00 3 H.P.-$105.00 6 H.P.-$168.00 


Other “‘Z”’ Engines up to 20 H. P. 


Write us for complete details. 
See the engines at your dealer’s. 


2 ——_ de 
350,000 Now Use It 
The simple, dependable Fairbanks-Morse “‘Z” En- 
gine has taken much of the drudgery out of the work 


on more than 350,000 farms. Don’t waste your own 
time and strength on blistering, back-breaking jobs 


. THE FARM JOURNAL 











At present 





The new*'Z” 114 H.P. bat- 
uipt uses gasoline 


tery ignition, hit and miss 
governor and balanced safe- 
ty fly wheels. Control lever 
gives six speed changes. 
Carburetor requires no ad- 
justing. A remarkable value 


s4gce F.O.B. Factory 


Throttling 
B. factory: 











FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 
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Send No Money 
Use It 30 Days| 


Compound leverage "8p 
stumps from a few pounds on lever. 
guarantee 
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New Bulletins 
for Farmers 


who are interested in maintaining or 
inguadng the productiveness of their 
soils. 
These bulletins will be written in 
in, understandable language for 
armers who grow 


Cotton Cereals 
Vegetables or Fruit 


They will contain the latest devel- 
opments of methods for growing larger 
an 


better crops. 

They will be issued at intervals and 
will be mailed free to farmers. 

Your address on a Post Card ask- 
ing for my Bulletin Service will bring 
them to you as issued, covering a pe- 
riod of a year or more. 

They will make an interesting and 
valuable addition to the farm library. 


William S. Myers, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 














Strout’s Farm Catalog **°?..25ur' 


ing homes. The pick of 33 stat Cc Fr STROUT 
. states. ee. 
FARM FB Nassau St. 


to $50,000; big woodlots; self sustain- 


AGENCY, 150 New York City 





STRAWBERRIES THE Best Money Crop 
YOU CAN GROW THEM. Get our catalogue and 
learn how. Lots of information. It’s free. Write today. 
THE W. F. ALLEN CO., 31 W. Market St., Salisbury, Md 








Trees True to Name? 
Continued from page 16 


Rhode Island Greening and King trees will 
be large, while Yellow Transparent, Jonathan 
and Palmer Greening will be small. North- 
ern Spy, contrary to the popular ideas, 
makes a light tree in the nursery, though 
attaining good size in the orchard. 

“Next we may mention habit of growth. 
The upright habit of Northern Spy and the 
spreading habit of Rhode Island Greening 
are very evident in the two-year-old nursery 
tree. The habit of growth depends on the 
angle of the branch with the trunk of the 
tree, it being sharp or narrow in Northern 
Spy and broad or wide in the Greening. 
This is foretold in the one-year whip by the 
angle of the leaf with the main shoot. 

“There is also great difference in the size 
of the young shoots. Jonathan, Wealthy 
and Yellow Transparent have slender shoots, 
while those of King and Rhode Island 
Greening are big and stout. Generally the 
stout shoots belong to the varieties of vigor- 
ous growth, but Wagener and Red Astrachan 
are examples of varieties of only moderate 
vigor of growth that have stout shoots. 
King makes a notably long shoot growth 
with few branches, while McIntosh branches 
very freely, making a rather dense head. 

“The color of the bark is a well-known 
means of recognizing varieties. Every one 
knows the yellowish bark of Yellow Trans- 
parent. Other varieties vary from the 
olive-green of Hubbardston, through the 
reddish or brownish olive of Baldwin and 
Wealthy, to the yellowish of Primate or 
Sweet Bough, which is the same as Yellow 
Transparent. The typical bark color of a 
variety is found on wood from two to about 
six years old. One-year-old wood is often of 
a very different color and not so charac- 
teristic of the variety. . 

“Looking closely at the bark on the one- 
year-old wood, one may see many small 
roundish dots called lenticels. These are 
very characteristic of the variety as to 
number, ‘shape, size and color. There is 
also much difference in the degree to which 
they project above the level of the bark. 
This may be told by running the thumb and 
finger along the one-year-old shoot, to see if 
the roughness of projecting lenticels can be 
felt. There are many other characters of 
the tree, wood and bark that are of great 
value in identifying varieties. 

‘“‘Leaf characters are of great value in 
telling varieties. Each variety has leaves 
that differ from other varieties in size, shape, 
color, and in many other characters. Leaves 
are of course available for study only during 
the summer, and in fact only a portion of 
the summer. The reason for this last is 
that you should pay attention only to the 
single leaves that are borne on the current 
season’s growth, and these only when they 
are full grown. This means that the best 
time to get acquainted with the leaves does 
not begin until late June or even July 1. It 
continues until the leaves begin to fall in 
October. The rosette or spur leaves that 
come out from buds formed the previous 
year are to be avoided, as they are-variable 
and confusing to the observer. 

‘What to look for in the single leaves. 
They vary in size: King and Rhode Island 
Greening, and in fact most strong, vigorous 
growing varieties, have larger leaves, while 
Rome Beauty and Jonathan, especially the 
latter, have small leaves. 

“The folding or bending of the leaf-blade 
is of great value in knowing varieties. Some, 
as Red Astrachan and Gravenstein, are flat. 
Others, as Wagener and Grimes are folded; 
that is, the two halves are bent or curved up- 


- ward. The midrib of the leaf in McIntosh, 


for example, is nearly straight, while in 
Wagener it is curved backward or down- 
ward. These two types of folding of the 
leaf blade are manifested in varying modi- 
fications and degrees in many varieties. 

‘Perhaps the most valuable leaf character 
is the leaf edge. This is always serrated and 
the serrations present an almost infinite 
series of variations in different varieties. 
Compare the edges of the leaves of almost 
any two varieties and you will find them 
unlike. Some are sharp, some are dull, some 
coarse, some fine, and so on in greatest 
variety. Study the leaves on the present 
season’s shoots if you want to learn to know 
varieties by the nursery trees.” 





Prayer for Wisdom 
So teach us to number our 
days , that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. 
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t Growers Powwow, 


Big Rhubarb, 
and Other Items 






SAW the question asked, ‘‘Do seed 
I potatoes run out?”’ I say “‘No.”’ I grow 
potatoes, the seed of which I have had over 
forty-three years. I save the best at digging 
tre and have always had good mes 


“Celery Growing,” is the title of a new 
bulletin just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. To get a copy, write Division of 
Publications, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, C., and ask for Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1269. 


To protect young trees from rabbits: When 
you kill hogs, take the hog liver when fresh, 
slice it into three or four slices and rub 
your young trees up.as high as twenty-four 
inches from the ground, and the rabbits won't 
bother the trees all winter. Experience is a 
great teacher. Try this. M. W. Kesterson. 


I had trouble with rabbits gnawing my 
trees until one year I happened to stack some 
alfalfa near the orchard. It remained there 
all winter and the rabbits never touched a 
tree. They ate the alfalfa instead. Since 
then I have made it a practise in the fall to 
leave a small cock of alfalfa at some spot 
among the trees and it works every time. R. 


P-C-benzene (short for paradichlorobenzene) 
is now recommended to Oregon fruit growers 
for gassing the prune root-borer. 


Who can beat rhubarb tWo and three- 
quarter pounds to the stalk, forty inches long? 
Avis 


A monument was erected to the original 
Delicious apple tree near Winterset, lowa, 
August 15. The tree is still standing. No 
room for a picture of the monument this 
month, but it will be used later. 


A big powwow for fruit growers will be 
held at Council. Bluffs, Iowa, November 
15-17. The American Pomological Society 
will hold its convention in conjunction with 
the Iowa State Horticultural Society and 
the Mid-West Horticultural Exposition. A 
big time promised. 


I have imported many varieties of straw- 
berries from the United States and would like 
to tell you what I think oj the everbearing ones. 
They are poor, miserable fruit, compared with 
quite a lot I have grown. Our main straw- 
berry here is Madam Melba. It is everbearing, 
and ahead of Progressive or Superb. I have 
tried some plants from a California grower 
(Fendelcino, No.-80, Trebla) and find them 
better than the old-established varieties ; vigorous 
plants and heavy bearers. 

H. Miller. 


New Zealand. 

Orchard whitewash: This formula is 
used by fruit growers in the Ozarks for 
whitewashing trunks of fruit trees: One- 
half bushel of lime, one pound of coarse salt, 
one-half pound sulphate of zinc, two quarts 
of sweet milk. Dissolve sulphate of zine 
and salt in warm water and add (with extra 
water if needed) the lime (quicklime). Then 
add the milk, stirring it in well. Be careful 
to keep well stirred and mixed while being 
applied to the trees. A. M. Clark. 


Good-by to lime-sulphur, the self-boiled 
kind. New Jersey folks are using, instead, 
this mixture: Ground sulphur, eight pounds; 
hydrated lime, four pounds; calcium case- 
inate, one and one-half ounces; water to 
make fifty gallons. The first three in- 
gredients are mixed dry and water is added. 
Promising results have been secured with 
this mixture. Anybody who has made self- 
boiled lime-sulphur will give thanks for this 
simple method. 








Billy, studying history, age these 
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must be the aqua-ducks of Rome 
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November, 1922 This is the second of a series of advertise- 


ments on the making of better orchards. 
The first — The Advantages of Fall 
Spraying”-— appeared last month. A re- 





print7will be sent to you request. The 
third, discussing Pear Psylla control, will 
appear next month, sure to read it. 
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Drawing of greatly magnified scale ‘g 


ty 

Fall Spraying Best 

praying 

San Jose, or petnicious, scale is coming back in 
many sections. And, as referred to in our pre- 
vious advertisement, scale that are allowed to 
live over winter on the tree literally sap its life 
away, so that the tree, after making a feeble start 
in the spring, often wilts and dies. As only the 
last brood of young scale live through the winter 
to bear young the next season, scale-infested trees 
should be cleaned up with Scatectpe in the fall. 


Scarecive kills 100% of the scale that it hits and, 

ause of its spreading nature, many that it does 
not hit. We do not know of a single kind of scale 
that Scatecipe will not kill. And, while it is 
claimed that a resistant scale has developed 
which is immune to ordinary sprays, no scale can 
become immune to Scatectpe, because ScALECIDE 
shuts off its air—smothers it. We believe that 
every experimentstation that has made compara- 





for San Jose Scale 

tive tests places Scatecive at the head of the list of 
scale killers, or else credits it with 100% control. 
The action of Scatecive is almost immediate. A 
rain may follow an hour after the spray is dry 
without reducing the effectiveness of ScALEcIDE. 


And remember that when you have sprayed your 
trees with Scatecipe, you have done all that can 
be done at that particular time by any dormant 
spray or combination of sprays. Fall spraying 
with Scatecipe controls pear psylla and peach 
leaf curl. Spring application controls aphis, pear 
thrips, leaf minor, case bearer and leaf roller. 
Either fall or spring spraying with Scavecive 
controls scale, bud moth, European red mite, 
fungus or blight cankers from which is spread 
fire blight, collar rotand root rot. And in addi- 
tion to controlling these insects and diseases, year 
after year use of Scatecte invigorates the trees. 





W E GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in 
two parts equal in general condition, and for three years spray one part with 
SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other part with lime-sulpbur, givi: 
the same summer treatment to both parts, the part F oad with SCALECIDE will 
be better than the part sprayed with lime-sulphur—in the judgment of three disinterest- 
ed fruit growers—or we will refund the money you have paid for the SCALECIDE. 











If your dealer doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement — or order direct from us. 
In any event, write today for the new booklet, “ Why SCALECIDE”. We will send you also “Spray- 
ing the Home Garden”, which is considered one of the most helpful treatises extant on the control 
of insects and diseases that attack trees, shrubs, vines, flowers and vegetables. Address Dep't 38. 


B.G PRATT CO. 50 Church Street NEW YORK CITY 


i a 
“THE COMPLETE DORMANT _ SPRAY“: 
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anda Happy Home of Your Own 


Prosperous Farms and Happy Homes await those who are 
desirous of enlarging their present resources and securing for 
themselves homes in a country that, while yet in its infancy, has 
made itself famous by the quality of the grain it produces and by the 
excellence of its live 


There are Millions of Acres 


highest class of soil available for the man whose object in life is to become his 

pany An ord, and who wishes to share in the opportunity which has given wealth to 

housands of Americans who, having started on Western Canada farms with but \j 
small means, are now writing home to their friends, telling of what they have done. 

Lands are cheap and homesteads farther from lines of railway are free to settiers. 

Upon these lands can be grown the best of wheat, oats, barley, flax, grass, hay, fodder 


é Wheat Growing, Cattle Raising 





corn and wers. 
‘ le winter in most P 
shelter; dairying is highly successful. 
eet] Taxes only upon land (not on im- 
. Perfect climate, attrac- 
tive social conditions, n 
urches, schools, tele g, excel- 
lent markets and shipping facilities. 
For illustrated literature, descrip- 
tion of farm unities in 
Saskatchewan, A and British Colum- 


W. D. SCOTT 
Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Immigration and 


Room 103, Norlite Bidg 
103, ite . 
Ottawa, Canada 








TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 26, CLEVELAND, TENN. 








LANT FRUIT TREES 


This Fall—Gain a Season 
Small Small fruits and Ornamentals. Modera 
} ha BARNES’ BROS. NURSERY 


‘ co. 
Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. A 




































our Price List of Northern-grown Fruit Trees, 
te prices. Write 
today to the original Barnes’ Nursery, in business 32 yea: s. 











MEN WANTED #2. 
lemand. New fn aaammnetton 
je weekly. Write for terms. 
* ” Nurseries, N.Y. 


Box 42, 
Secured. Send sketch or 
le fruit model of your invention for 
Big 4 examination. Write for 


FREE book and advice. 









J. L. Jackson & Co., 232 Ouray Bidg., Wash., D. C. 
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A Perpetual 
OTS LG es 


Every year you can cut $300 to 
$400 worth oflumber from a 20 acre 
timber tract and still keep itintact. 
If you own a timber tract and a 
tractor — Fordson, I. H. C., Hart- 
Parr, Oil-Pull, Samson, Cletrac, 
Avery or any two-plow tractoror 
gasolineengineyouhavetheoppor- 
tunity to make big money with an 
“American” Saw Mill. Portable; 
easy tooperate; economicaltorun. 
LARGER SIZES FOR LARGER POWER 
Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill Modiinery Co, 
122 Main Street, Hackettstown, 


American 
Saw Mill 
































One of the best paying and most dignified busi- 
esses you can get in, or put 
your boy fn nowadays, is 
fiour milling. On a compar- 
atively small investment, 
and without any previous 
AL NAMA WANES = experience you can 
k = fal wn and Fan the we der 
iL a chi i 
—_ = and make good money from 





Let Us 


teceten GET BEHIND A 


“Midget” Marvel 


Onl: email house ned Holle ~ ~ 
ya 
There’s more profit in this high Poh elec coe backeans thas than 
a you con aot into on the same ital, be- 
t makes a Better Barrel of Flour Cheaper.” 
Saves the high freights on wheat out and flour and 
feed in. ‘The first eight months I made a net profit 
of over $2000,” says A. H. Li Jetmore, Kan.; ‘‘My 
profits, from the ‘“‘Mi sf i 


Capacities: 5, 25, 60 and 1 
patent flour a day as any mill can 
Your community wants one of my ‘mills 


ing business. Wri ty for free booklet, 
Stary of » Wonderfal Flour Mill ars tes talale 
Anglo-American Mill Company, Inc. 








2279-2285 Trust Building, Owensboro, Ky. 





AGENTS — BIG MONEY PAID 


Weekly to one man in each 
county taking orders for 
COFFIELD TIRE PROTEC- 
TORS. They prevent punc- 
tures, blowouts, stone bruises 
and fabrie breaks. Double 
tire mileage. Pay for them- 
selves on first tire; used over 
and over again. Pure live 
rubber; no metal, no fabric, 


bet no friction. Easily applied; no cement or tools 
Bt required. Nothing like it. Absolute three-year 

; guarantee. Users are boosters. Unlimited demand. 
Every truck or auto owner a live prospect. 
Checks mailed weekly. We help youstart. Write to 
Coffied Protector Co. 303 Court St., Dayton, Ohio 





AUTOMOBILES 


to California Bush Agents are makin on 

frow Haine lowa sold four in two weeks and go a Bush Car 

for his time, cise Mr Ri Mr. ven | E., in New. pt mate 
r 


= oer weeks -» in Maine mad le $200 
t wait. No experience ae’ © , 


}—=-5 wanbed. Write fe for details. 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Dept. 11b 24S" Teves 
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How: Much 


———— eee 


how poor, ought to believe in life 


I yew man, no matter how rich or 


hi 


insurance as the only means of 


roviding an income for his family, after 
is death. The intelligent man of today 


needs no arguments to inducé him to take 


a 


policy on his life, but may have difficulty 


in deciding just how much insurance to 


carry. Briefiy, he should carry enough to 


keep his family comfortably, in good cir- 
cumstances. 


Suppose you have a wife, aged forty, a 


daughter aged ten, and a son aged five. 


Y 


ou have an income of $4,000 a year and 


an estate of $10,000. Your wife has no 
independent income. You may assume that 
the minimum income that will support 
your wife and educate your children in 
event of your death is $2,000 a year, 
roughly subdivided as follows: $1,000 a 
year for your wife for life and $500 a year 
for your daughter payable for eleven 
years, or until she is twenty-one, and 
$500 a year for your son, payable for 
thirteen years, or until he is ‘eighteen. The 
children will no doubt become self-sup- 
porting at the ages mentioned. 


By this arrangement, $2,000 would be 


required for eleven years, if your wife 
survives, and $1,500 for two. years more, 
and then $1,000 a year until your wife’s 
death. Your estate of $10,000 will pro- 
vide an income, at 5 per cent, of $500 a 
year. This, deducted from the income of 
$1,000 a year, assumed for the wife, leaves 
an income of $500 a year which must be 
provided for by insurance. 


In table No. 1, for age forty, $1,808 of 


insurance is the equivalent of an income of 
$100 a year for life, from which we-figure 
that $9,040 of insurance is the equivalent 
of an income of $500 a year payable 


during the wife’s lifetime. 


By the use of 


table No. 2, the insurance which repre- 
sents an income of $500 a year payable for 
eleven years is $935, times five, or $4,675. 
Likewise, the insurance equivalent of 
$500 a year payable for thirteen years is 
$1,064 times five or $5,320. The total of 
these amounts is $19,035 which corre- 
sponds in the table to the line, “Total 
sora insurance necessary to protect 


mily.”” If $500 is added for funeral 


expenses and outstanding indebtedness, 
not covered by investments, the total 
present insurance necessary is $19,535. If 
you already have $5,000 of insurance in 
force, the additional insurance now re- 
quired would be $14,535, or approximately 
$15,000. 


Necessarily, these amounts are ap- 
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proximate, but if one will fill out the 
blank table, using his own requirements, a 
fair idea of the insurance protection ne- 
cessary, in event of your immediate death, 
will be obtained. 

Note that the table suggests that one’s 
insurance requirements gradually change. 
For instance, if the assured should sur- 
vive until after his children have attained 
the ages of self-support, somewhat less 
insurance protection would be needed. 
For example, in the one illustration given, 
at the end of thirteen years the only 
insurance protection necessary upon the 
assumptions made would be an income of 
$500 a year to the wife, then aged fifty- 
three, represented by $7,275 of insurance. 





Table No. 1: Insurance to provide for life Table No. 2: 
income of $100 a ay to provide 
$100 a year payable 





Insurance for pene for ||fora definite n number 
Age $100 income Age $100 income 


20 | $2,167 43 | $1,735 
21 2,153 44 1,709 3 
22 2,140 45 1,683 5 $468 
23 2,126 46 1,657 6 553 
24 2,111 46 1,629 7 633 
8 
9 





Insurance 
Years per $100 





25 2,096 48 1,602 715 
26 2,081 49 1,574 788 
27 2,065 50 1,545 10 863 
28 2,048 51 1,515 ll 935 
29 2,031 52 1,485 12 1,000 
30 2,014 53 1,455 13 1,064 
31 1,996 54 1,425 14 1,137 
32 1,977 55 1,393 15 1,191 
33 1,958 56 1,362 16 1,250 
34 1,938 57 1,330 17 1,316 
35 1,918 58 1,298 18 1,370 
36 1,897 59 1,265 19 1,429 
37 1,876 60 1,232 20 1,471 
38 1,854 61 1,199 21 1,539 
39 1,831 62 1,166 22 1,588 
40 1,808 63 1,132 23 1,640 
41 1,784 64 1,099 24 1,677 
42 1,760 65 1,065 25 1,725 




















As individual insurance policies do not 
ordinarily permit reduction of principal 
sums, it is preferable that one protect his 
life by a combination of insurance forms— 
including a basic contract on a life form 
which will adequately protect his wife 
and in the end help to protect the assured 
when he reaches the end of his wage- 
earning or business career. 

The table emphasizes strongly, however, 
the necessity oF immediate protection, for 
in the event of the death of the insured it 
is very essential that not only his wife be 
provided for, but also his children and 
that their education be guaranteed. 

The average man with a wife and child- 
ren needs considerably more insurance than 
will be necessary when his children be- 
come self-supporting. Harry Botsford. 




























































































| Present value of net income 
eins Necessary >= Present value|(Multiply sums in 3d col- 
Dependents a? net annual sable | of $100 umn by values in the 5th 
age income | payens | annually jcolumn) 
(Table No. 1. ba Sa 
| 
WIFE $ For life $ $ 
| Table No. 2. 
| | 
CHILDREN $ |For __ yrs. $ $ 
ia taee $_ Ry ciate ae $ os 
$ | rane is $. 
$ ea ee $ - 
pen: nas aie $—_ $ ” 
$ } eatin $ $ = 
Total present insurance to protect family..................4,ccceccceves $ — 
Add for funeral expenses and outstanding indebtedness, not covered 
RY SER oe es GRO ate Onn PEP e Ra er $ 
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AGERE TETEINSD TOW TOGWETOD 0. Sook oe ke cc hawk ec cencues $ 
From your estimate of the income necessary for your wife’s support after your 
death, subtract any income available from sources other than insurance. 
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Practically every farmer who is doing business 
in America today is up against a situation which 
is taking a large part of his legitimate profits. 

Whatever you raise—hogs, wheat, corn, eggs, beef, 
dairy products, garden stuff—you’re fighting against 
disorganized market conditions, erratic public taste, 
manipulation, and the lack of the effective codperation 
which might whip the business of farming into line 
for real profit. 

No wonder the farmer works long hours every day 
only to find a slim bank balance (if any) at the end 
of the year—even this year with bumper crops. 


BIGGER PROFITS ARE POSSIBLE 


In a new series, starting at once, THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN takes up this problem. Fifty trained 
investigators are going over the whole business of 
farming, point by point, crop by crop, and the 
result of their investigation will be published in the 
next thirteen issues. 

This is no muck-raking campaign that makes a lot 
of noise and gets nowhere. No rehash of the old 
stuff—no mere theorizing, but a straightforward, 
thorough analysis of what is happening today in 
farm markets, and the remedies that are being 
devised by practical and successful farmers. 


Dollars in Your Pocket 


You can’t afford to miss these thirteen issues. They 
will tell. you concretely what you can do; they will 
put dollars into your pocket. 
If you act promptly, we will send you thirteen 
issues of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, starting 
with next week’s copy, and including this help- 
ful marketing series, for only 25c. 

You know THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. If not, 
ask your county agent or your banker what he 
thinks of it. It’s a real “dirt”? farmey’s weekly. 


NOVEMBER, 1922 


Who Whipsaws the Farmer? 


Its contributors include the men who know most 
about farm problems today. You get 40 pages in 
each issue, packed full with meaty, practical ideas. 


Farming as a Business 


It’s the business end of farming that THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN keeps pounding away at, issue after 
issue. It presents a big, nation-wide view of the 
problems of the farmer as our biggest business man. 
It finds out what practical farmers everywhere are 
doing to make more profit, and gives you their big 
range of ideas and experience. Week by week you get 
the sound, rock-bottom practice that fits your farm. 

Good, live, readable stories. Practical pages for 
the “Missis.’? Interesting educational stories that 
your boy and girl will eat up. 


13 ISSUES FOR 
ONLY 25 CENTS 


Mail this coupon today, with 25 cents—coin, check, 
money order or stamps. We take the risk. 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
312 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Here’s my 25 cents. Send me THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN for thirteen issues beginning at once. 





Name 





R.F.D 





Town 








State 

















The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


312 Ipdependence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











Living a Hundred Lives in One 


person in the world, in whose shoes 

would you like to stand? You might 
think it would be fun to be President of 
the United States, or a movie star, or an 
arctic explorer. But when you stop and 
think it over, you realize that the Presi- 
dent has a few more responsibilities than 
you'd really care to shoulder, the movie 
star’s work is pretty hard, all in all, and 
there is no telling what awful thing might 
happen any day to an arctic explorer. 

After all (we thought so), you’d rather 
be yourself than anybody else in the 
world. The ideal arrangement would be 
to live the life of the other fellow for a 
few hours, and then right-about face and 
be yourself again in time to have dinner 
with the family. 

Well, you can do it. In olden times, 
before the invention of the flivver and the 
income tax, fairies used to travel around 
the world offering favored mortals three 
wishes which would give them an oppor- 
tunity to do or be anything in the world. 
It was kind enough of the fairies, and their 
intentions were good, no doubt, but their 
method of personal investigation was so 
slow and inefficient that only a very few 
people at a time could have their wishes 
granted. But with the invention of 
modern machinery the fairies were en- 
abled to increase their output of favors so 
greatly that now, with the art of printing 
in its present state of development, they 
give everybody not three chances to choose 
another identity, but an indefinite number 
of chances. 

The man or woman, the boy or girl who 
reads, can slip inside the minds of the 
most famous personages of the past or 
present and know just how they lived, 
what they have done and what they have 
thought. Unless you have tried it, you 
have no idea how much fun it is to be 
some one else for a few hours and how 
much more satisfied it makes you feel 
afterward, to be yourself and no other. 

Of course, the best feature 
of the fairy magic is that it 
is not merely a lark; it is 
educational, too. No one 
can find himself in some other 
fellow’s shoes without learn- 
ing something valuable, 
whether it is how Queen 
Victoria reigned in England, 
or why Chinamen wear 
queues. 

There was a time when 
people who lived in the 
country or in small com- 
munities had less oppor- 
tunity to practise this magic 
than the city-dwellers. But 
times have changed. With 
the increased output and 
distribution of books, every- 
body everywhere can now 
sead and keep well informed. 

The time is coming when 
people who live in the coun- 
try can secure books with 
quite the same ease that 


I: you could change places with any 


the city people get them. Public libraries, 
which are steadily increasing in number 
and scope, are rapidly bringing books 
within the reach of everybody. Already, 
it has been found in some places, notably 
in California, that the residents of rural 
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mine, with very mirth for meed 
‘o Him who gave us knowledge of 
the cunning of the seed, 
For beauty of the growing and the 
joy of blossoming 
And granting of the harvest from 


the promise of the Spring.” 
N Theodosia Garrison. 
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districts are getting new books from the 
libraries before the books come into the 
hands of the city library patrons. Thou- 
sands of people who live on remote farms, 
in small, lonely settlements, lumber and 
mining-camps, and other places far off the 
beaten track, might be leading lonely dis- 
contented lives but for the magical books 
which let them live the lives of the inter- 
esting characters between the book covers. 

If you do not want to buy the books, 
borrow them from the nearest public 
library. If you want to know how your 
state provides for supplying you with 
books, write to your state library com- 
mission, your state library, the nearest 
public library, or the American Library 
Association, 78 E. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill., and thus set about getting 
the books that you want and should have. 

The books following were selected by 
the American Library Association and the 
National Education Association as the 
best kind of library for the American 
country school child. Louisa M. Alcott’s 
“Little Women.” Lewis Carroll’s “Alice 
in Wonderland.” Defoe’s “Robinson 





Crusoe.” Nicolay’s “Boys’ Lifeof Abraham 
Lincoln.” Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer.” 








Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Is- 
land.” ‘‘AEsop’s Fables.” Sfevenson’s 
“A Child’s Garden of Verses.” Pyle’s 
“Merry Adventures of Robin Hood.” 
Lamb’s ‘‘Tales from Shakespeare.”’ “‘Boys’ 
King Arthur.” Van Loon’s “Story of 
Mankind.” Wiggin’s “Rebecca of Sunny- 


. brook Farm.” Burton E. Stevenson’s 


“Home Book of Verse for Young Folks.” 
Dickens’s “Christmas Carol.” Irving’s 
“Rip Van Winkle.” “Mother Goose.” 
Dodge’s ‘Hans Brinker.’”’ Hagedorn’s 
“Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt.” 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Wonder Book.” Seton’s 
“Wild Animals I Have Known.” “Arabian 
Nights.”” These books may be obtained 
through any book store in the city nearest 
to you. 

Langford tells us that “As friends and 
companions, as teachers and consolers, as 
recreators and amusers, books are always 
with us, and always ready to respond to 
our wants.” 


Revive an Old Art 


HE art of story-telling suffers from 

neglect. A story is likely to have more 
influence on children than many injunc- 
tions to be good. Children can distin- 
guish right and wrong more clearly 
through the means of a story, than they 
can in any case where they themselves 
are actually concerned. -It is best to 
allow them to draw their own conclusions 
without suspecting that the story-teller is 
“preaching” to them. Let the ideas that 
one wishes to impress upon the listeners be 
put in unsuspected, and have the children 
give their own views about the right and 
wrong of the matter. Then you will come 
to know them more intimately. 

Long before schools or text-books were 
invented, instruction was given through 
stories told to children grouped around 
the mother’s knee, and hundreds of these 
stories have come down to us in the tra- 
ditions of the races. Many of the old tales 
are worth telling to the chil- 
dren and will open a new 
world to them. But what- 
ever the story, it should be a 
wholesome happy world they 
view. Stories of wild life in 
wood and field interest chil- 
dren besides developing their 
observation and making them 
kinder to all creatures. The 
test of a good story is the chil- 
dren’s desire to hear it again. 
Intersperse good poems with 
the stories; children grasp 
more of the meaning of these 
than is suspected and may 
remember them through life. 

Among suggested books on 
the subject of story-telling 
are Sara C. Bryant’s “How 
to Tell Stories to Children,” 
and “Stories to Tell Chil- 
dren;” “True Bird Stories,” 





It is quite easy to pretend it is summer when house plants can by Olive Thorne Miller; 
be kept in an enclosed porch having a tiled floor and steam 
heat. Gaily colored straw-flowers fill the vase on the table 


and “Among the Meadow 
People,” by Clara D. Peirson. 
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Jane Hill 
tells you 
how to 
always 


look your 
best 








" AS there ever a woman in the 
\ V world who couldn’t recall some- 
time, somewhere, a sombre hour 
spent alone in front of her mirror wishing 
she were different?” 
So begins this intimate, interesting book 
that cleverly deals with every woman’s 
problem of making the very most of her 
natural attractiveness. 


A Practical Style Authority 


Miss Hill is a practical style authority; she 
has studied the problems of thousands of 
women. She knows and understands the 
different types and just how each type 
should express personality and beauty in 
clothes. Her new book “You” gives ad- 
vice and suggestions how to attain that 
lovely picture every real woman wants to 
make of herself—and do it without in any 
way increasing the money you now spend 
for dress. 


Miss Hill discusses the important subject 











Please send me your free book ‘‘YOU” and tell me what style corset to buy. 


waist________inches, bust____inches, hips 


of proportions in her new book and shows 


the necessity of wearing a corset especially . 


proportioned to your figure needs. She 
advises a Gossard Corset because Gossards 
are the only corsets designed unerringly 
for different figure types. Their front- 
lacing comfort, their light scientific bon- 
ing, their graceful, natural lines, are worth 
more to the woman who really cares about 
her health and appearance than can be put 
into dollars and cents. And yet they are 
among the most reasonably priced articles 
of clothing to be had today. Do you 
realize you can buy a genuine, trade- 
marked Gossard Corset for as little as 
$2.00? 


Gossard Brassieres 


And Miss Hill recommends your particular 
attention to the new Gossard Longerlyne 
Brassieres. They are differently designed 
for those many women who need special 
support at the diaphragm as well as added 
length to their brassieres to prevent them 


FRONT 


SHE TSexGOSSA 


USE THIS COUPON 


MISS JANE HILL, c/o The Gossard Co., 1006A So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


I am 


slipping up over the lower tops of the 
modern corsets. 


Go to the Best Store You Know 
You can buy Gossard Corsets and Bras- 
sieres at good stores everywhere. The 
best store you know is sure to sell them 
and render you a fitting service that will 
assure you satisfaction. ° 


Use the Coupon Below 
While it is on your mind, send for your 
copy of “You”. Use the coupon; and 
remember that you can depend upon Miss 
Hill’s personal advice to help you look 
your best. If you have the slightest diffi- 
culty in finding the exactly-right Gossard, 
Miss Hill will be glad to see that you are 
supplied with the model you should have. 
She may be addressed in thé care of our 
Home Offices, 1006A So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 
The H. W. Gossard Co. 

Chicago New York London Toronto Sydney Buenos Aires 
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SPECIAL OFFER FOR CHRISTMAS 
To Introduce Krystal Kraft Cut Glass 


This big 10 in. 


Cut Glass 
Plate 


only 4 | 


A beautiful novelty. And so handy, too. Used for 
sandwiches, cakes, crackers, fruit, candies, nuts, 
etc. So easy to pass around. A perfect gift for the 
woman who entertains. Sent anywhere east of the 
Miss., for $1, money order or check. If west, add 
l5c postage. Safe, prompt delivery guaranteed 








Sugar and Cream Set 
Cut Glass—for 69¢ 


Think—a handsome cream pitcher and sugar bowl 
of genuine cut glass for less, than a dollar ! Striking 
design of large flowers on “optic” glass. Conven- 
ient size, easy to handle. A gift anyone will appre- 
ciate. Send 69c, money order or check. If west of 
the Miss., add 15¢ postage. You'll be pleased— 
money back if you aren't. 


Only 75c 


for this lovely 9% in. 


Cut Glass 
Vase 


Clear, sparkling, blown crystal, cut 
in dainty pattern of flewers and 
leaves. Graceful, tall shape. Sold 
singly or in pairs. Always an appropriate Christmas 
gift. Send 75c, money order or check. If west of 
the Miss., add l5c postage. Sent safely packed. 


Combination Offer 


All Four Only $2.30 


Save money—and save time (Christmas shopping 
time) by ordering all four of these good-looking 
pieces of genuine cut glass today. Send check or 
money order for $2.30. If west of the Miss., add 40c 
postage. We'll ship at once, guaranteeing safe de- 
livery and your satisfaction. Money back if you’re 
not delighted. Don’t put it off — send now, 


Trenton, N. J. 


Sm Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” costs nothing 
because each ounce used adds ounce of 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost only 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores. Purely 
vegetable, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years 
by all large creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Burns 94% Air 
The inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp 
that burns 94% air and beats gas or proeg wo ea 
offering to give one to the first user in each locality 
who will help introduce it. Write him for par- 
ticulars. Agents wanted. 


N. P. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, il. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Our Thanksgiving 
Dinner 





I envy the Puritan father 
Preparing the Thanksgiving feed. 
Wild celery he could go gather 
And that was a saving, indeed. 


He likewise could dig clams for chowder, 
He knew where the chestnuts were fat. 
And he could spend two cents for powder 
And shoot a wild turkey with that. 
MOCK chicken pie is made by partly 
filling a pan with left-over roast pork 
cut into small pieces, moisten well with 





Thanksgiving Dinner 
- Fruit Cup 
Roast Turkey with Swedish Dressing 
Celery, Rolls, Cranberry Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes, Stewed Tomatoes 
Hot Slaw 
Thanksgiving Pudding, Orange Sauce 


Nuts, Raisins, Coffee 











gravy, cover with a layer of biscuit 
dough, and bake in the oven. 


Orange sauce: Whites of three eggs, 
one cupful of powdered sugar, juice and 
grated rind of two oranges, juice of one 
lemon. Beat ‘the egg whites until stiff, 
add sugar gradually, and continue beat- 
ing while adding rind and fruit j juices. 


Thanksgiving pudding: One-third of a 
cupful of suet, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half pound of figs, finely chopped, 
one-half teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, 
two and one-half cupfuls of stale bread- 
crumbs, one-half cupful of English walnut 
meats, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
three-quarters of a cupful of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one cupful of 
brown sugar, four eggs, three-quarters of a 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-half cupful 
of raisins, seeded and cut. Chop the suet 
and work with the hand until creamy, 
then add the figs. Soak the bread-crumbs 
in milk, add the eggs well beaten, then the 
sugar, salt, and spices. Combine the 
mixtures, add the nut meats and raisins 
(dredged with flour), add the baking- 
bee and beat thoroughly. Turn into a 

uttered mold, steam three hours, and 
serve with orange sauce. 


For fruit cup, cut apples, bananas and 
canned pineapple in small cubes. Peel 
and cut oranges in small sections, halve 
and seed white grapes. Mix fruit with 
granulated sugar and a little ary mend 
then place in lerfonade or sherbet 


or in glass sauce dishes. Place the g me a 








GIVEN TO YOU 


as a Reward for Spare Moments 


This beautiful Rocker is just one 
of hundreds of valuable Premiums 
in our new Catalog from which you 
may select your Reward for theeasy, 
spare-time occupation of running a 
cozy Larkin Club of friends and 
neighbors. Coupon quickly brings 
full information and 


Larkin Fall Catalog FREE 


Pictures and describes all the famous 
Larkin Products (pure foods, soaps, cloth- 
ing, toilet articles, etc.) and all the valuable 
Premiums GIVEN with them. Timely 
Christmas suggestions—1,000 money-saving 
offers in toys, jewelry, silverware, furniture, 
rugs, etc. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Levktte Co tac reir 


eoria, 
se send your Fall Catalog No. 4 
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Because it is the Polish which, for 30 years, has 
proved its superiority and is ‘the favorite wi 
women everywhere. how to use, beautiful in re- 
sults and lasting ; no dust, no rubbing-off. 

Try it yet is the only way to realize how good 
it is! uarantee satisfaction or your dealer 
will hare i the money. Get a can today. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 


Sterling, Hlinois 
Use Black Silk Air Drying morene to prevent rusting 
on grates, registers, stove pipes, etc 
Use Black lish to ‘brighten silverware, 
nickel, brass. Fine for automobiles, 
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nsation. our new, tiful, 
T-plece solid ‘Aluminum fi Handle Cutlery ry Bet with a $1.50 premi- 
um FREE. — silverware. We deliver and < collect. Pay 
daily. Free sample and automobile offers. Write today. 


NEW ERA MFG. CO., 803 Madison St., Dept. 44 B, Chicago, Ill. 


No Dull Times Selling Food 


People must eat. Federal distributors make big Lge | 
No special experience needed; guaranteed sales; d 
goods may be returned. Your name on packages builds 
your own business. FREE SAMPLES to customers— 

peat orders sure; Exclusive territory. Ask now! 


FEDERAL PURE FOOD CO., Dept. 25, Chicago 


























dish on a small plate, top each serving 
with a maraschino cherry and serve cold. 


Turkey dressing in Swedish style is 
recommended; it requires two cupfuls of 
stale bread-crumbs, two-thirds of a cupful 
of melted butter, one-half cupful ef raisins, 
seeded and cut in pieces, one-half cupful 
of English walnut meats, broken in 
pieces, salt, pepper and sage to taste. 
Mix the ingredients in the order given. 


A rich cranberry sauce is made thus: 
Use an equal measure of berries and sugar. 
Wash, drain, and put the berries in an 
enamel kettle with Just enough cold water 
to show when the berries are pressed down. 
When the berries boil, add one-fourth of 
the sugar, sprinkling it over the berries 
without stirring. Let it boil for a minute, 
add another fourth of the sugar and repeat 
until all the sugar is used. Boil up once 
more, cooking slowly, and do not stir. . 


If you serve roast pork for Thanks- 
giving dinner, try this method of cooking: 
Place the meat in a large kettle with 
sufficient water to cover, and boil until 
tender; then remove the meat, place it in 
a pan and put into the oven to brown. In 
this way much of the fat is boiled out, and 
a delicious gravy can be made from the 
stock. On the following day put the 
remaining stock, or gravy, into a baking- 
dish, thin with milk, add a few bits of the 
left-over meat and bring to a boil on top 
of the stove. Then drop in dumplings 
made from a soft, rich biscuit dough, and 
finish cooking im the oven. 


Hot slaw is made thus: Remove the 
outer leaves and the heart from a head of 
cabbage, chop the remainder. Put a piece 
of butter the size of an egg into a saucepan, 
add one cupful of sugar, one dessert- 
spoonful of des mustard, pepper and salt 
to taste. Mix, then add one egg, well 
beaten, and last of all, three-fourths of a 
cupful of vinegar and one-fourth of a cup- 
ful of water. Melt, then let come to a boil, 
stirring all the time. When it thickens 
remove from the fire lest it. curdle, and 
add the cabbage, a handful at a time, 
stirring until it is all moistened with the 
sauce. Keep warm until served. 


Roast turkey: Select a turkey having 
no scales on the legs, and with a skin that 
tears easily. A turkey does not begin to 
be plump until it weighs about eight 

unds, so it is not advisable to choose a 

ird weighing less. Dress the turkey 
twenty-four ) Boren before it is to be 
cooked, and put away in a cold place, for 
this will help to make it tender. Thoroughly 
wash and dry the bird, cover with a coat 
of melted butter, dust with salt and pep- 
per, then cover with flour. If the bird is 
cooked properly and is well basted every 
fifteen minutes, this treatment will insure 
juiciness. Place the turkey, breast down, 
in a dripping pan or roaster that is half- 
full of boiling water, turning the bird over 
the last half-hour to insure an even brown. 
Allow fifteen minutes to a pound for a 
young bird and twenty minutes to the 
pound for an old one. As the grease rises 
in the water skim it off, and use the water 
that is left for gravy. 


Turkey soup: The following method is 
better than boiling meat, bones and 
stuffing together, as the stuffing absorbs 
the oil and gives the soup a strong flavor. 
Take the bones and scraps left from roast 
turkey. Scrape the meat from the bones 
and lay aside any nice pieces, no matter 
how small. Remove all, the stuffing and 
keep it separate. Break bones and pack 
them closely in a kettle. Cover with cold 
water.. Add one small onion, sliced, one 
teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper. 
Simmer two or three hours until the bones 


are clean. Strain and remove the fat.. 


Put the liquor on to boil again and add 
for every quart of liquor one cupful of 
turkey meat, cut fine, and half a cupful of 
the stuffing. If the stuffing is omitted, 
thicken the soup with flour. Simmer 
until the meat is tender and serve at once. 
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Good Novenlier Food 


For Men on Farms 
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The reading of newspapers and farm journals in easy chairs calls for different kinds 
of food than plowing days require. 

Inactivity is particularly the foe of good health on the farm. 

You need foods then that tend to do what exercise does during busy times. 


Stewed Raisins are luscious and effective 


Stewed raisins served with cream is a most delicious breakfast fruit-dish, and one 


that brings real winter benefits. 


Eat them frequently when exercise is lacking. For raisins are 75 per cent fruit 





Stewed Raisins 


One package Sun-Maid Raisins ; 
1 slice orange or lemon rind; 2 cups 


cold water. 


Put raisins and water in sau 


and bring to boiling point. 


slice of orange or lemon and cook 
for 30 minutes. Sugar may 


t it is not nec 


be added 
essary. St ed 
raisins being very rich should be 
served in small portions. 





Sun-Maid Raisins should cost 
you no more than the following 
prices: 
Seeded (in 16 oz. blue pkge.) 
—20. 


ic 
Seedless (in 15 oz. red pkge.) 


c 
Seeded and Seedless (/1 02.) 
—15¢ 


SAF 





Red 
best for stewing. 


SUN-Mx ai 


e (Seedless), 





sugar in practically predigested form. 


And this sugar and the raisin skins make a mildly 
laxative food that’s the most effective natural fruit- 
laxative we know. 


Raisins furnish food-iron also—fine food for the blood. 


_ You need but a tiny bit of iron daily, but that need 
is vital. Stewed raisins will help you get your daily 
portion of it in a most attractive way. 


The fact is, you will like this dish so well that it will 
be your regular morning fruit-food the year round. 


Try it now and note how delicious. Try it every 
morning for ten days as a test. Decide then if it’s also 
a health food that you need. 


Always ask for 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Get Delicious Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins from your 
grocer. Stew them as directed in the column to the left. 


Mail coupon for valuable free book, ‘‘Sun-Maid 
Recipes,”” describing scores of other luscious raisin foods. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Membership 13,000 
Dept. B-411, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 








Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, | 
Dept. B-411, Fresno, Calif. 
Please send me copy of your free book, ‘‘Recipes with Raisins.’’ | 
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FREE! 
Laughing Vivian 


Says~— 


“So that you 
may see for 
yourself the 
remarkable 
results that 
can be ob- 
tained with 
Liquid Ve- 
neer Mop 
Polish, I will send you, absolutely FREE, 
a liberal trial bottle of this wonderful 
polish. Use the coupon below and mail 





- to me at once.” 


VIN NEAL 


MOP POLISH 


(Goes Twice as Far) 


will renew any dusting or polishing mop 
as it has never been renewed before. It 
will instantly transform dirty, dull, 
scratched surfaces to their original beauty 
and finish, leaving a high, dry polish and 
lustre. 

Liquid Veneer Mop Polish is a wonder- 
ful companion product to our world famous 
LIQUID VENEER, which has been on 
the market for a quarter of a century and is 
noted for the remarkable manner in which 
it cleans, polishes, preserves and beauti- 
fies pianos, furniture, woodwork, automo- 
biles, all at one sweep of the cloth. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
312 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 







(COUPON) 
Laughing Vivian, Care of Buffalo Specialty Co., 
312 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, a trial bottle of 
Liquid Veneer Mop Polish. 














We Want Men B I G 


Women P A Y 


To Represent Us 
MITCHELL’S MAGIC MARVEL WASHING COM- 
POUND washes clothes ly clean in ten to fifteen 
minutes. One hundred other uses in every home. Noth- 
ing else like it. Nature’s mightiest cleanser. Contains 
no lye, lime, acid or wax. Free samples make sales easy. 
Enormous t orders—300% profit. Exclusive territory. 
We guarantee sale of every package. Two other ‘‘sight 
sellers”’ sure repeaters give our agents the fastest 
selling line in the country. No capital or experience re- 

ui Baker, Ohio made $600 month. Send for 
tree sample and eli’ 4 

L. MITCH & COMPANY, Desk 56 

1302-1314 E. Gist Street Chicago, Illinois 


HOOSIER “Zwc-r FREE 
me ned 








book photogra 
we me sizes at a bie 
saving. Send postal today. 
HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
128 State St. Marion, Ind, 
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| needle-book. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
Make Christmas Gifts Early 


Continued from page 40 


bead desired. Hold the piece of wax 
which is on the needle above the flame, 
turning it slowly until an even round 
bead is formed, then dip it in water to 
cool. If the beads are to be made in 
blended colors, heat each stick of wax in 
turn and dot a little wax on the cool 
bead; then hold the bead over the flame 


| again and turn. The colors, when warm, 
| will flow around the bead, intermingling 


and forming pretty stripes and designs. 
Cool the bead as before in the water; 
dry and pass over the flame again to 
restore the luster. If you wish the beads 
to have a raised surface, apply the colored 
wax when the foundation is hard. To 
remove the bead, heat the needle on each 
side of the bead. When the bead is 
loosened, slide it back and forth on the 
needle before taking it off, leaving a clean- 
cut hole. The beads are then strung on 
colored silk cord, and kept in place by 
knotting the cord. The beads can be 
made round, flat, oblong or square and 
in an endless variety of colors. The 
necklaces are usually finished with a 
tassel or with a pendant made of sealing- 
wax over a cardboard foundation. 

The needle-book and thimble-case 
shown on this page resembles a hat and 
is easily made. The hat measures two 
inches across finished. The top or crown 
is done in s.c. to fit a celluloid thimble. 
Around the bottom of the crown make a 
row of d.c. then work in s.c., enlarging 
when necessary to form the brim of the 
hat, finishing with three rows of d.c. and 
a shell edge. Crochet a flat piece of the 
same size, in 
same stitches, 
for the under 
side of the 


Cut flannel 
leaves to fit, 
finishing the 
edges with 
buttonholing 
done in silk 
to match. 
Fasten the parts together at, one side, add 
several tiny crocheted flowers, run a 
ribbon through the d.c. stitches around 
the crown and tie in a bow at one side. 

The doughnut bean-bag shown in Fig. 
4, page 40, is a clever imitation of a tooth- 
some dainty and the shape enables it to be 
easily grasped by baby hands. Made of 
golden brown mercerized crochet cotton 
thread, it exactly resembles the color of a 


fried doughnut. Make a foundation chain | 


of 50 stitches. 1st row, make 1 d.c. in 
each st. of ch., fastening last st. in row 
to Ist st. of row, ch. 3 and proceed to 
next row. 

2d row, make 1 d.c. in each d.c. of pre- 
ceding row, occasionally making 2 d.c. in 
same st. in order to keep work flat. 
Repeat until nine rows are made, which 
completes one side of the doughnut. Make 
the other side of the doughnut in the same 
way, beginning the d.c. stitches in the 
other side of the 50 ch. Finish with a 
needle and some of the crochet thread, 
joining the edges securely, running the 
thread over and under the stitches. Leave 
a small opening, through which the bag 
is filled with small brown beans or cherry- 
stones, and fasten the opening like the 
rest of the bag. 

The sachet bag illustrated in Fig. 5, 
page 40, is quite the prettiest imaginable. 

en strips each of narrow pink and white 
satin ribbon are woven in checker-board 
style, the ribbon ending in loops across the 
ends which form the top of the basket. 
Fold and seam, to form the sides, making 
the basket narrower across the bottom; 
then turn the basket right side out and 
fill with cotton and sachet-powder. Add 
a handle of ribbon plaited with one 
strand of silk-covered wire, and finish with 
flowers and leaves also made of ribbon. 
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yo want your shades 
to work silently, un- 
noticed, day in and day 
out. This is undoubtedly 
the reason why, for each 
window of importance, 
the knowing housewife 
always insists that the 
roller be a Hartshorn. 
It is her guarantee of 
the elimination of all 


shade worries. 
Are you getting the perfect 
shade service you should? 





| 





Established 1860 






















For further interesting and valua- 
ble information on how to solve 
your window shade problems, write 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York City 


* 
e 
Agents: Big Money 
taking orders for ranteea hosiery 
for men, women, children. All styles, 
colors, including finest line silk 
Guaranteed To Give 

Satisfaction or New Hose Free 
Often take orders for dozen pairs in 
one family. t orders make 
you steady income. Devote spare 
time or full time. It Tl ww any 
man or woman to handle this 
guaranteed line. No experience 
necessary. Get at once. 

Best season of the year. Write 


for samples. 
Thomas Mfg. Co. 
oe 

D la na and lustrous for knit- 

ting Savemoney—buy direct 
Ya rn e —parcel post prepaid. 
13c per ounce 
Money refunded if not satisfied 


ROSLYN WORSTED YARN CO. 
Desk J. Roslyn, Penna. 





















Send for free samples. Soft 








H-5149 Dayton, Ohio © 
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Toasts and Bazaars 


By Aunt Harriet 





je suggest suitable toasts for a 
Thanksgiving dinner which will bring 
together a number of Old Friends. 


These will probably meet with approval: 


“Thanksgiving toast: 
American birds; may we have them where we 


Here’s to the great | 


love them best—the turkeys on our tables | 


and the eagles in our pockets.” 


‘‘Here’s to the hand of friendship, 
Sincere, twice-tried and true, 
That smiles in the hour of triumph 
And laughs at its joy with you, 
And stands in the night of sorrow 

Close by when the shadows fall, 
And never turns the picture 
Of an old friend to the wall.” 


‘‘Here’s to farming, the staff of life, 
Here’s to the farmer and the farmer's wife, 
Here’s to his sons and daughters, too, 
The city dwellers owe all to you.” 


“To the ladies: they need no eulogy— 
they speak for themselves.” 


Can you give us new ideas for a fair or 
bazaar? Progressives. 

A well-planned bazaar given recently was 
called ‘“‘A Frip Along Main Street.’’ The 
placards announcing the affair asked the 
people of the neighborhood to do their 
shopping on “Main Street,’’ on a certain 
Friday evening from five to ten o'clock. 
Admission to the Parish house where the 
affair was held cost thirty-five cents and 
entitled each person to an ice-cream cone and 
admission to a play. Down in the basement, 
the ladies’ Bible class served supper from 
five to seven o'clock, the supper being served 
in cafeteria style. 

‘“‘Main Street’’ occupied’ the first floor of 
the Parish house, with the shops (booths) of 
various sorts arranged along the sides. The 
young men’s Bible class had charge of the 
ice-cream, and next to their shop we found 
the ‘“‘village bakery?’ where pies, cakes and 
bread were sold. A shop for the sale of 
home-made candy came next. The “notion” 
store offered needlework, handkerchiefs, 
useful and fancy articles. One class of boys 
conducted a ‘“‘drug-store,” offering toilet 
goods, boxed candy and stationery, bought 
at wholesale and sold at a profit. Another 
class of boys conducted a “quick lunch” 
café and sold hot frankfurters and rolls. 

Near the end of the “‘street’’ we found a 
garden surrounded by a white fence, the 
palings of which were made of pasteboard 
and crépe paper. Flowers, also made of 
paper, grew along the fence and we found that 
the garden belonged to ‘‘Mary, Mary quite 
contrary,” and other little folks belonging to 
the kindergarten class. Small packages had 
been planted with the flowers, and for the 
sum of five or ten cents the gardeners would 
uproot a package for you. Contributions to 
the fair which could not be classified were 
sold at the ‘‘five and ten cent store.” 

The play, which was given toward the 
close of the evening, was called “‘The Rum- 
mage Sale.” The play not only fitted in 
with the general scheme, but afforded oppor- 
tunities for loeal hits which were greatly 
enjoyed. . 

A “post-office” post” 


selling ‘‘parcel 








packages, or a “laundry,” could be added. , | 


The laundry could be conducted by boys 
dressed in Chinese costume. The boys could 
sell the laundry tickets, which the boy in 
charge could match to the tickets fastened 


to the packages laid upon shelves behind the | 


counter. “‘A Trip Along Main Street’ offers 


more opportunities for interesting the boys, | 


and enlisting their services than any other 
fair I have attended for a long time. 


Can you suggest a program for a com- 
munity celebration on Armistice-Day? 
Committee. 
Begin with the Doxology sung by the 
audience, all standing. Address by chair- 
man. Music, March Funebre (Funeral 
March) Chopin, by band, on the organ, or 
king machine, according to your resources. 
horus, ‘Lead Kindly Light.” Striking of 
the noon hour, followed by a tribute of 
silence for two minutes. Taps (bugler). 
Address by the speaker of the day. Hymn 
America,” by the audience. 


NOVEMBER, 1922 
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How Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 


See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally 
when there are pretty teeth to show. 
But dingy teeth are kept concealed. 

The difference lies in film. That is 
what stains and discolors. That is 
what hides the tooth luster. Let us 
show you, by a ten-day test, how 
millions now fight that film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it now. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. , 

No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it. The tooth brush, 
therefore, leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a 
dingy coat. Millions of teeth are 
clouded in that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and form acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film, and very few 
“people escape them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seek- 


PAT. OFF. 
psadént 
REG.US. 

The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


ing a daily film combatant. In late 
years two effective methods have been 
found. Authorities have proved them 
by many careful tests. Now leading 
dentists nearly all the world over are 
urging their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been 
perfected, made to comply with mod- 
ern requirements. The name is Pep- 
sodent. These two great film com- 
batants are embodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered 
essential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. [t 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, so they will not 
remain and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 

‘Thus every application gives these 
tooth-protecting forces multiplied 
effect. 





These things mean whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean natural mouth 
conditions, better tooth protection. 
This ten-day test will convince you 
by what you see and feel. Make it 
for your own sake, then decide what 
is best. 








10-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 413, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube_to a family. 
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Save Money on 


| DRESS. 
MATERIALS 
BY MAIL 


| Americas Most Famous | 
| Fabric Shop Extends 
[ts Advantages To You | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
J 






THE TEST 


Once you know this long established 
house r economical instinct will Wt. yes 
toavall yo yourself of the eeveons pee 
the savings we promote by y enabling you tebuy 
fashionable Dress Materials f than 
you can buy them anywhere in America. 
There is so much satisfaction in buying the 
materials and having your 
iain them to your figure. No risk of an 
ll-fitting suit or dress with poorly stitched 
seams and buttonholes. 


Why buy Dress Materials of us ? 
Because we are in closest touch with eastern 
importers and manufacturers. We get the 
new things as quickly as produced. Our stocks 
We loy no extravagant 
methods. Costs are cut to zero. Unquestion- 
ably we save you money. 


SEND A TRIAL ORDER 


for any of the Dress Fabrics listed below— 

and close the transaction at once by sending 

check or P. O. money order with your order. 

Goods sent same day order is received, post- 
age prepaid. 

























Let us prove to you and your neighbors that 
we can save you money on dress materials. 
Money will be refunded for anything proving 
unsatisfactory. 


$5.50 Silk Chiffon Velvet, $3.75 
Anticipating tremendous vogue for velvets | 
this season we offer at a price — reach 
of all, rich, silk faced, highly lustrous, deep 
bodied, soft and pliable velvet, = & ikon 
navy, brown, taupe. =, eae , sapphire, fu 
heasant, periwink myrtle, gun-metal, 
‘awn, delft, silver, American uty, tur- 
woise and co! deal for Fall costumes. 
oe unquestioned quality—the product of 
America’s greatest pile fabric makers. 40 
inches wide. Offered by mail, post paid, at 
only $3.75 per yard. 
$2.25 Satin Charmeuse, $1.79 
as is again proving one of the most 
lar of silks, and those who accept this 
er can own a beautiful dress of it at 












cost. This is a rich, lustrous, mellow Lape 
that wil) make up beautifully in 
. It is full double width. May be had 
in a range of shades that will cage to every 
te—orchid, Nile, pink, light blue, tw ise, 
dandelion, burnt orange, cornflower, 
camel, beaver, brown, navy, silver, bonfire, 
American beauty, white and black. Will be 
sent anywhere, postage prepaid, at only 
$1.79 a yard. 


$2.00 Crepe de Chine, $1.49 








Heo 









nt blue. se. Nile, 
ec, beaver, 
















silver, 4 
henna, brown, navy; mid " 
This many much 
a. es for Te ciliest recif that thie —) ap 
order for thie Crepe de Chine at $1498 yard. 

$3. ee Satin-Faced Broadcloth, $2.59 









$2.25 All-Wool French Serge, $1.69 


ea b 
Rigue ‘to 'be favored. fe for Fell and Winter wens 
. 56 inches wide, medium ae 


con 
She at soere so much desired for | 
ly Socially ly shrunk ore 8 rome 
ret SLE Please ote, the ox fave width 
and the a: extremely low price—$1.69 
Samples of Any F: ae 

Sent On Request 


Orders Fer ony of the above must be in our 
t later than January Ist. 


ete or oe Office Money Order must accompany 
Sftord” Mord expensive Pcacks of dceg Wadease oak 
e 
low prices we quote. 


WWOPPENHEIMix. 
Americas Original and 
Most Famous Fabric Shop| 
Department E-2 


Newark, New Jersey 
In the Silk Center of the U. S. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Patterns for Fall 


and Winter Sewing 





Py interesting development of the 
straight-line dress is pictured in No. 
4159. The waist and skirt are cut in 
separate portions, the armhole is large 
and the sleeve is cut out to show an under- 
sleeve. If two materials are used, the 
waist or upper portion could be made. of 
silk and the skirt of wool, or a.plain and 
figured silk could be used. The under- 
sleeves could be made of Georgette crépe, 
lace or net. 

Ladies’ dress No. 4122 is cut along 
equally attractive lines, and has an entirely 
new collar. Checked duvetyn is used for 
the vest and girdle and for trimming the 
pockets and sleeves. 

The housedress shown in No. 4162 has 
the comfortable fulness and slenderizing 
lines which make it suitable for any figure. 
The back extends over the shoulders to 
form a yoke to which the fronts are 
gathered. Japanese crépe, ripplette, 
gingham, clLambray, and percale could all 
be used for this pattern. 

If you wish to make a housewife happy, 
give her an apron made by pattern No. 
4164, using percale, chintz, unbleached 
muslin, re see or ripplette and finish- 
ing the edges with bias folds of contrasting 
color or with rick-rack. 

The woman who enjoys pretty things 
will like a dressing-sack made by pattern 
No. 4144. The sack was made of plain 
pink voile and bordered with figured voile. 
Silk muslin, silk or cotton crépe could also 
be used, the trimming consisting of lace 
or embroidery. 

Ladies’ skirt No. 4147 can be made of 
striped or plaid material, tweeds, plain 
serge or Poiret twill. The pockets and the 
braid trimming could be omitted. 

Two pretty dresses are provided for 
girls, No. 4117 being an excellent model 

or crépe knit or Jersey cloth, serge or 
taffeta. Dress No. 4151 can be made of 
plaid or plain suiting, Japanese crépe, 
gingham or chambray. 

An undergarment “like those big sister 
wears,” is shown in No. 4165 and would 
delight the heart of any growing girl. 
For gift purposes it could be made of 
cotton crépe plisse, long-cloth, or nainsook, 
daintily trimmed with ‘a little embroidery 
and edged with tatting or a narrow 
crocheted lace. The garment is in “step- 
in” style with side openings, 

If you want to make a gift dress to 
please a small maid, use pattern No. 
4139, making the dress of checked or plaid 
gingham, the collar, cuffs and “ducky 
daddles” pockets of plain chambray. 

You could please little brother with a 
suit made of sturdy cotton cloth in a 
becoming color, using pattern No. 4142 
and trimming with a contrasting shade. If 
the set-in pockets are too troublesome to 
attempt, use patch pockets. 

“The ‘long and the short of it,” as ap- 
plied to skirts, is troubling many minds 
at present. Sensible women will accept 
the newer style with modifications. Such 
women have not worn skirts which were 
unbecomingly short, so they will continue 
to wear them short for tramping or 
hiking, for housework and gardening. 
The skirts of their dress clothes will be 
made longer. After all, eight inches from 
the ground is neither very long nor very 








The Farm Ici Patieen 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1922 Fall and Winter Catalog, contain- 
ing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Ads. 











Astonishing Facts 
that Lead Thoughtful 
Parents to Install 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
—GAS— 


Statistics taken ffom a leading farm paper 
show that 21 per cent of country school 
children have defective eyesight as com- 
geeet with 5 per cent in city children. 
hy the striking balance against the 
child of the country? POORER HOME 
LIGHTING! This is the conclusion 
reached by the New York State Health 
Department whose statistics this farm 
pa quoted. 
he finest light for home and reading 
is natural sunlight. Natural sunlight at 
night, however, is dut of the question; but 
farmer fathers who have studied the sub- 
ject of artificial light, and sons returned 
from high school and college, know that 
there is a light so sunlike in qualities and 
Properties as to be worthy of the name 
“* Artificial Sunlight.” 

That light is produced by UNION 
CARBIDE GAS, which you can have in 
your home, in your barn and in your out- 
buildings. It is so eet in color that 
pale pinks, le blues and other delicate 
shades can matched under it as per- 
fectly as in broad daylight. It is so sun- 
like in action that scientists have used it 
to make plants grow. 

Being so like sunlight, it follows nat- 
urally that it is the finest and most health- 
ful light to read and sew by. 

Handy Daytime Conveniences too 
Nearly a half million owners of coun 
homes have now installed CARBID 
GAS. The percentage of poor eyesight 
will dwindle as soon as more do. But while 
the character of its light is the foremost 
virtue of UNION CARBIDE GAS it is 
not the only one. You can cook with it— 
a wonderful time-saving kitchen conve- 
nience. 

You can iron with a self-heating gas 
iron. You can, with a water heater at- 
tachment, quickly heat hot water for 
washing, bathing and shaving. And all of 
these are conveniences deeply appreciated 
by the housewife. 


Send Postcard for Full Story 
Write and we will send you full particu- 
lars, tell you how much it costs to install 
the system, how the gas is made by a 
generator automatically mixing UNION 

.CARBIDE (a gas generating material) 
with water and why it is the simplest, best 
and most economical system to put on 
your farm. 































Union Carbide Sales Company 
Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 
* 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Iil. 
















a enerating 

sontereh—ie the 
basis of Union 
Canstes Gas. 
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short and that is the length suggested by 
Dame Fashion. 

To lengthen last year’s skirts, rip out the 
hem and apply a facing, stitching it on the 
right side to form a band trimming. If the 
skirt is very short, add a false hem, joining 
it to the bottom edge by means of fagoting 
or hemstitching done by machinery. 
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4159. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

4122. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure, 

4117. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

4151. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

4164. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; me- 
dium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

4142. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4,5 years. 

4139. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

4147. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 25, 27, 29, 81, 33, 35, 
87 inches waist measure. 

4144, Ladies’ Dressing-Sack. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 
medium, 88-40: ‘large, 42-44; extra large, 
46-48 inches bust measure, 

4165. Girls’ Combination. 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 


ears. 
4162. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 98, 88, 40; 42, 
bust 





In reared ce patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 
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_ for better baking 


The proof of the baking 
isin the baking powder. 
Use Sexton's Edelweiss qua!- 
ity Baking Powder because 
with it you can always de- 
pend upon successful results. 

Sexton’s Edelweiss is a 
phosphate powder, pure and 
wholesome. 
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Over 600 § hicunins 


ready to serve 


They are Sexton’s gentlemanly 
salesmen serving Sexton’s Quality 
Food Products at wholesale prices 
to over 200,000 satisfied customers. 
For 39 years the House of Sexton 
has grown and progressed through 
the oiiginal established policy of 
quality and service first. 


If you enjoy and appreciate the 
finest quality foods, you will wel- 
come the Sexton salesman. If you 
want one to call—write us. 


SEXTON’ 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


JOHN SEXTON & COMPANY 
Manufacturegs — Importers 
Wholesale Grocers —Selling Direct 
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Cleans 





Clean steel knives and forks, re- 
move stains and grease with 


SAPOLIO 


- Scours - Polishes 
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Uplift carseat & 





Save % by making sweaters, scarfs, ca 


Send ‘Yon Fis Free color card of stylish, at 


tractive shades—also 
ing catalog of many o 


‘OOLEN 
St.,Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


100% PURE WOOL 


chawis | and other knitted things from this 














All Wool Knitting Yarn For Sale, 


Write 
Maine 


from manufacturer 95c 
“34. AT cee , orders. 
for samples, H. A.B Be , 


TYPEWRITERS Fitnle G0. tessssiostsuen, & C. Kens 





The Farm Journal 
safe to say he will never let 





ONE of Our Folks in Kansas says, ‘If you have 
ou are sure to win.” It’s 
et his subscription run out 
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Myra Armstrong 
settled back com- 
fortably in_ the 
luxurions Pull- 
man chair. 














Mrs. Paul Armstrong leaned back contentedly in 
the luxurious depths of her Pullman chair. , 
gentle swaying of the great coach soothed her into a 
dreaminess that found expression in languid eyes 
which idly drank in the beauties of the swiftly 
changing scenery. Mrs. Paul Armstrong was 
thinking 

This was the day of days to which she had so 
eugerly looked forward these past five years. Five 
years of wishing—and it seemed butygfesterday that 
despair clutched heavily at her heart—her roseate 
dreams of the then future but mocking mirages of 
something that could never be. 

Yet it had come to pass. Here she was on the 
journey she had been planning for so long. With 
keen satisfaction she contemplated the dress she 
wore. Never before had she been able to dress this 
way, and she ae womanlike, the attractiveness 
of her a pearan 

And she had Brought all these things into her life 
solely through her own efforts. Nobody had helped 
her. It was her victory and hers only. 

She glanced at the timy watch of white gold 
which gleamed on her wrist. Fifteen minutes more 
and she would greet the mother whom she had not 

seen for ten years. And she would be proud of how 
she looked. How happy she would be during the 
next four weeks of that long delayed visit. To 
Myra Armstrong this was her great adventure and 
the ae = was near. 

Idly she began turning the pages of the maga- 
zine on her lap. Suddenly ie my here 
it was, the advertisement of the firm through which 
her fondest hopes had been realized. Her thoughts 
flew back over the months and in her mind’s eye 
she saw plain as day another advertisement, the 
one she had answered when resolution had taken 
firm hold on her spirit and urged her to achieve the 
thing she wanted so much. 

How well she remembered that first letter she had 
written to the Gearhart Knitting Machine Com- 

ny. The promptness with which she had derided 
find ad astonished even herself and never a regret had 
there been during the months that followed. She 
was glad—glad, oh how glad she was that it had all 
come about. 

If anyone had told Myra Armstrong five years 
back that she could go into business and actually 
earn money she would have looked at them in 
amazement. Married young, she had learned no 
trade or profession and had been taught to lean 
upon the male members 6f the family and look to 
them for everything. What they could not give 
her, she had learned to do without. 

She had not been married long when misfortune 
entered her life. For some time her husband was 
out of employment. Business depression continued 
their extremity for a peor period. 

Uncomplainingly she had accepted the inevitable, 
resolutely stilling every desire for pretty t 
saving every penny, economizing until it seemed 
that they were living on air alone. It had been 
hard—very hard, for there was one desire that 
could not be quieted. It was to see her beloved 
mother who lived so far away. 

Always is there something that impels towards 
success. It may be a great desire, a great ambition 
cr a great love. In the end it wins if it is strong 
one t enough. It was love and desire that 

anne: ied Myra Armstrong to take up home knit- 
an and relieve. the financial stringency which 
threatened her health and happiness. 
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Ker Grea Sdoemluse 


How _a Woman's Spare Time 
Was Turned Into Ready Money 


Story By Herberta Woodward 
Mustration by Johanna Thorsrrawn 









She had been attracted by more than one adver- 
tisement offering the means of home employment. 
One had not appealed to her as entirely reliable, 
another she put aside because there were veiled 
insinuations of unreasonable earnings, with homes, 
automobiles and grand pianos pictured as possi- 
bilities from the results of home knitting. She 
sensibly concluded that she could expect none of 
these and being sensible she wanted nothing more 
than a fair opportunity to turn her spare time to 
account for a fair remuneration. Finding the Gear- 
hart Company a long established and conservative 
firm with a reputation for the squarest kind of 
dealing, the Gearhart Standard Knitter had been 
her choice. 

Myra Armstrong remembered well = day the 
Knitter had arrived. She could hardly wat to 
unpack it and start knitting the Allwear Hosiery 
she had read about so much. It had not been easy at 
first. The precise, machine-like movements of the 
scores of needles were a little confusing, but she was 
determined and, with the aid of the instruction book, 
soon mastered the operation. If thousands of other 
women could do it, she could and she did. 

The start was slow, she remembered. The first 
pair of socks took some time, but gradually her 
speed inereased until one time she had earned nearly three 

ollars in a single day. And it was all done during spare time. 

This hosiery she sent to Gearhart who guarantees un- 
der a three-year contract to accept and pay for all the 
SS) Allwear Hosiery a man or woman can turn oan 
Soon she found — she > could sell the hosiery to s 
and neighbors at good prices. Everybody admired the 
handsome, strong well-knitted woolen pon Pa Now she 
was in business for herself+and indeed she had been 
right along, just as much as any manufacturer who 
makes a product for another to market. After a while 
her little business became a and although she 
had the three-year contract to fall back on whenever she 
desired, yet neighbors and local stores took all she could 
— out. Then came a day when —= name of Myra Arm- 

trong appeared on a little bank book; her savings grew; 
the dey of worry disappeared from = face and she sang 
as she worked. 

The months passed quickly; for they were pleasant months 
to live. _The sim = things she needed came one by one, 
not costly things t good and and pcre Then the long 
cherish ourney to. 

“*Bless that advertisem: a " Nerted Myra Armstrong al- 
most audibly as the brakeman cried her stop. “‘I don’t see 
why any woman need sigh and wish for the reasonable 
necessities of life when, with a little determination, a few 
dollars and the Gearhart Home Knitter, she can so easily 
find the key to her desires.’ 

This illustrative story is frankly meant to impress. the 
reader, man or saan, in a fair way, with the possibili- 
ties of utilizing spare time at home:in the knitting of All- 
wear Hosiery: 


hosiery you , free yarn is sent with each ma- 
chine and all possible d in getting 
started. Gearhart Knitting Machines aoe = work w 
and speedily when satemigentiy so make less 
noise than a sewing machine an al id can turn 
crank, They can knit — thi: —— d, besides Allwear 





the 
Hosiery;— baby sweaters, searfs, a 
things of wool for wn- oe end the children, mitte: 
anisther things. 

Those who do not care to dispose of their t them- 
a will find the year contract 


rp , ’ 
and full Information Sill mailed you nt Immediately in- 
omnes your Ps 74 Book —o free samples of * 





Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa., Dept. FIN. | SRY er ete, emia ae 
You may send me full details regarding association with your company in the use of my spare time 
in knitting Allwear Hosiery, my Guide Book and free samples of knitting—without obligation. 





Patterns for Gifts 














i z= enable you to “do your Christmas 
sewing early,” we are Showing these 
suggestions for gifts; so get out your piece 
bag, see what you have in the way of 
material, then order your patterns. 

The doll pictured in No. 4196 can be 
made of sugar or flour sacks, unbleached 
muslin, sanitas or other firm material, and 
may be made to resemble either a clown 
or a real: baby. The clown’s clothes are 
gay in color of either plain or figured 
material, or one side can be plain and the 
other figured. Gingham rompers are made 
for the dolly which looks like real folks. 
The dolls are stuffed with cotton, or rags, 
the features are painted or embroidered. 

If dolly is to be fully dressed, it is an 
easy matter to fashion a union suit out of 
a stocking leg and Dolls’ Set No. 3061 
provides patterns for a dainty dress, a 
comfy cape and bonnet. 

Baby’s mother will be glad if you give 
him some feeding bibs, made by pattern 
No. 4194. Bib No. 1 is made of rubber- 
ized cloth, finished in blanket stitch, while 
No. 2 is made of any cotton in medium 
weight. Pussy’s head may be either ap- 
pliquéd or embroidered. Baby himself 
will probably prefer a cuddly doll or a 
kitty made by pattern No. 2970. Either 
can be made of terry cloth, of the tops of 
silk stockings, flannel or unbleached mus- 
lin, and stuffed with cotton or rags. 

Pattern No. 4195 includes three kinds 
of shoe bags. The bags at the left (marked 
1) are made of rose-colored cotton poplin, 
bound with white bias fold tape, with a 
crocheted button covering the stitches 
used for the snap fastener attached to the 
flap. A photograph of these bags is shown 
on page 40. The long bags are made of 
flowered chintz and have a series of 
pockets, each of which holds a_ shoe. 
These bags are easily packed around the 
edges of a trunk and at the end of a 
‘pagers d can be hung in a convenient place 

»y means of the celluloid ring to which 
they are joined. The remaining bag is 
intended for children’s shoes. 





4196, Doll Set, 3 sizes: Small,12 inches; medium, 
16 inches; large, 20 inches in length. 

3061. Set of Dolls’ Clothes. 5. sizes, 16, 18, 20,22; 
24 inches in height. 

4194. Set of Babies’ Bibs. One size. 

2970. Set of Nursery Toys. One size: 

4195. Set of Shoe Bags. One size-(medium). 
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Pretty Hair 
By the Beauty Editor 


i A ae 


O be really beautiful, the hair should not 

only be thick, but should have luster and 
a rich color. Dull, mouse-colored hair is not 
attractive, no matter how long and thick it 
may be. Life and luster are the results of 
good health and good care, of course. 

If you shampoo the head properly, your 
hair will come out silky and shining. Use a 
vegetable oil preparation or a vegetable oil 
soap, either castile or cocoanut oil soap for 
light hair, and if your hair is quite dark, use 
tar soap. The scalp should be well lathered 
and the lather rinsed off. Then the scalp 
should be soaped a second time, and rinsed 
in water hotter than that which was used 
first. After this, at least three rinsings 
should follow, each cooler than the other, 
and the last one cold. Oily hair is much 
improved if the juice of a lemon is added to 
the last rinse water. 

Once every two weeks is often enough for 
a shampoo, but should the hair become un- 
manageably greasy in between times, a dry 
shampoo of cornmeal can be given. Sprinkle 
the hair with plenty of fine cornmeal and 
rub it well into the scalp until all the oil 
is absorbed. Then brush the powdered meal 
out of the hair, which should be as dry as 
after a wet shampoo. 

If your hair is splitting at the ends and 
coming out “by the handful,” apply hot 
olive oil to the roots with a bit of cotton or 
a little brush. Leave the oil in overnight 
and the next day when you shampoo be 
very careful that you use enough sudsings 
and rinsings to get the oil out again. This 
method of stimulating the hair is approved 
by the best hairdressers. 

After a regular shampoo, if you massage 
the scalp as the hair dries, or if you dry the 
head in the sun, you will make the hair more 
glossy. If you have very dry hair, rub in 
the tiniest bit of oil, as you massage the scalp. 
If you have dandruff, precede the shampoo 
by rubbing a beaten egg into the scalp, allow- 
ing it to dry on. This, by the way, is an 
excellent thing to do under any circum- 
stances, for it makes the hair much richer in 
color. Sulphur cream has also been found 
successful in the fight against dandruff. It is 
rubbed well into the scalp, the application 
being followed by a vigorous scalp massage. 
A very little bit is required and is scarcely 
noticeable if carefully confined to the scalp. 
Sterilize the brush and comb every day, in 
order to reduce the number of dandruff 
germs which may infect the scalv. 

When the head is almost dry, roll strands 
of hair over kid curlers and allow these to 
stay on an hour or more. You will get a 
sufficiently firm wave to carry you past those 
first few days when ‘‘you can’t do a thing 
with it.” 

Nearly every straight-haired girl thinks 
she would be improved if her hair were curly. 
Nine-tenths of them are wrong, for in most 
cases the straight-haired girl looks better 
the way’ nature made her. Wavy hair is a 
fad now, but it does not follow that it is 
always beautiful. 

As a matter of fact, there is a charm in 
hair that lies in smooth and shining bands 
around the head—a charm that the fluffiest 
¢urls can not equal. If you must wave your 
hair, make soft, loose natural-looking waves. 
Do * po remember the dreadful frizzes people 
used to make, by twisting strands of hair in 
and out on hairpins? The resulting kinks 
they wore proudly—and in a short time the 
hair broke and split as a protest; and no 
wonder! 

A hot iron is bad for the hair. Most 
metal curlers are just as bad. The best way 
to curl the hair, and the way, incidentally, 
which produces the most natural-looking 
wave, is to twist strands of slightly damp 
hair around kid or rag curlers. Being soft, 
these do not break the delicate hairs and 
they make smooth undulations which re- 
semble the natural wave quite closely. The 
best time to do the hair this way is right 
after it has been washed and before it is 
entirely dry. If it dries over the kids, it 
will keep its curl for some time. 

Letters asking questions concerning beauty 
and the care of the body can not be answered 
in The Farm Journal. Address all such 
letters thus; Health and Beauty Editor, 

r Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write briefly, with pen 
and ink, and enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 
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<< “Preservation— 
The First Law of Nature” 


fe» 
, fwd % Every good farmer protects the roofs of his buildings; 
Seco creosotes wooden fence posts; and “‘saves the sur- 
face” of buildings with paint. Does every member 
of a modern farm family preserve the enamel of 
the teeth just as carefully? Brushing the teeth after 
each meal is a common sense investment in health. 


Tooth enamel—the precious outer covering— 
is only about #2 of an inch thick on the grind- 
ing surfaces. A non-gritty dental cream will 
safely “wash” and polish this thin protective 
covering. (The United States Public Health 
Service warns against gritty dentifrices.) Once 
the enamel is broken or scoured away nature 
does not restore it. 


COLGATE'S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 
“Washes” and Polishes — Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Doctors agree that sickness is often prevented by keep- 
ing the teeth clean and sound. For “Good Teeth—Good 
Health” Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream has just the 
common sense combination you need in a safe tooth 
cleanser. Young folks use it willingly and regularly after 
each meal because they like its delicious flavor. 
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Its specially prepared non-gritty Pure and mild its vegetable oil 
chalk loosens clinging particles soap ‘‘washes” the teeth thor- 
from the enamel, oughly clean, 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly— 
no safe dentifrice does more. A Lance 
tube costs 25c—why pay more? 


Y CLEANS 


D at 


COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 88 
199 Fulton Street, New York, N, Y. 


Please send me samples of the following articles. I enclose the amount of stamps shown for each 
one checked. 











Cl Face Powder............c0000000 6c O Rapid Shave Cream.,.......... 2c 
©) Bae FG vsccckscrinsedesesvecai 4c O Ribbon Dental Cream, Free 
pT DA ees GEE 3 OR EE ES, ae 
R. D, ®&.....Town State 
Dealer’s Name Address, 














BACT lntrotecing NEW STYLE GUAR- 
! a —— Y—Must wear or re- 
jac 7 x 
time satisfactory. You write orders 
DELIVER AND COLLECT—Re- 
: tt orders bring you regular income, 
les furnished contain all colors and 
including Wool Heathers, silks 
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Girls!,Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


“The High Cost of Life’ 


Eleventh in the series of sermons for Our Folks—a demonstration that in all fields 
of human endeavor only that is worth having which comes through struggle 


**And King David said to Ornan, Nay; 
but I will verily buy it for the full 
price: for I will not take that which is 
thine for the Lord, nor offer burnt 
offerings without cost."’ 1 Chron. 21:24. 


HEN King David wanted to erect an 

altar to the Lord and his friend 

Ornan offered him free of cost his 
threshing-floor and his oxen for the burnt 
offerings, and wheat for the meal offering, the 
noble sovereign refused to accept them. He 
acted on the principle that what is worth 
having is wo: paying for, and true to his 
conviction and his conscience, he insisted 
upon paying the full price. He knew that a 
religion that cost him nothing was cheap 
and empty and good for nothing. 

In a score of directions today we note two 
tendencies, which at bottom are one: namely, 
to get things cheap, and to get them with the 
least possible effort. Something for nothing 
is the unwritten and the most mischievous 
motto of tens of thousands. The cheap 
counter is thronged with customers. Let 
the merchant advertise a slaughter sale 
tomorrow, and there will not be room enough 
to accommodate the crowd. Publish a free 
drawing of lands in Oklahoma, Dakota or 
Colorado, and the rush is tremendous, Omit 
the admission fee and the concert hall is 
packed. People will trample upon one an- 
other in their eagerness to gain something 
without cost. 

The desire to get things in some cheap 
way is doing immense injury to the manhood 
and womanh of our times. Our young 
people especially need to see that everywhere 
in life, in business, in the professions, in 
education, in religion, there is nothing they 
should more studiously avoid than the short 
cut, the easy road, and the cheap counter. 
Imitations may be bought at a low figure. 
You can buy diamonds of paste for a dollar 
apiece; plated ware is inexpensive; shoddy 
can be had for a song; but for the genuine, 
the sterling, for that which will wear and 
stay with you, you must pay the full price. 


URN to Nature, who is one of our best 
teachers, and everywhere she writes her 
isapproval upon that which is cheap and 
comes without cost. Stagnant water is pro- 
duced in a few days by lying at its ease by 
the wayside; the clear, sweet, running 
stream gets its purity by leaping over a 
hundred miles of rock and dashing against 
no end of unfriendly shore lines. The 
noxious plants spring up in a night, but see 
what Nature pays for an oak tree—centuries 
of storm and tempest, of heat and cold, to 
give it fiber and strength. See the countless 
years of fire and pressure and elemental 
battle she pays out to produce the ruby and 
the diamond. 


ND when we come to the making of men, 
A her payments are still Jarger. To develop 
a man and hand him out to the universe as its 
crown and its glory, she expends unnum- 
bered ages of struggle and kills off a thousand 
lower specimens in the long, long process. 
Nothing seems too much to give, no sacri- 
fice is too great, no waiting too prolonged, to 
produce her last, her noblest, and her best. 
When at length he is here, the acme of 
creation’s handiwork, she toils and labors 
with him incessantly to keep him on the 
up grade and maké the fine gold that is in 
him still more precious. 

Every man knows that physical vigor 
can not be had by sighing for it or dreaming 


about it. If he desires health; if he wants 
plenty of good red blood; if he cares to be 
robust and sinewy when his head begins to 


whiten, and retain his bodily force to three- 
score years and ten and beyond, he must pay 
the high price. He must be\temperate and 
clean 3 straight, and fill his lungs with 
plenty of fresh air and take plenty of exer- 
cise, and to be an athlete costs even more: 
endless dieting and persistent training and 
severe discipline. If this is true on the plane 
of the physical, how much more when we pass 
up to the plane of the intellectual. There is 
no easy road to the summits of learning and 
culture. It is steep. It is rocky. All who 
er o up there must strain and struggle 
and hold on and apply themselves with 
everlasting diligence. 

We turn the pages of Robert Louis 


By Rev. Henry Nevin Kerst xs 


Stevenson. We read him with infinite 
leasure. We marvel at his chaste and fault- 
ess diction. We envy him his peerless style, 
every sentence perfect, every word exactly 
the word needed to express his thought. He 
is one of the great masters of literature. But 
how did he acquire his preeminence? Did 
he stumble into it? Did it come to him by 
some short and easy method? Did it come 
as the result of a supernatural genius? Nay, 
verily. No man ever worked harder than 
he worked. Many of his manuscripts were 





} 
The sermon this month, by Dr. 
| Kerst, introduces to Our Folks 
a representative of the Reformed 
Church in the United States—one | 
of the smaller Churches of the 
country, but still among the first 
twelve in point of membership. 
Dr. Kerst himself is one of the | 
| best-known clergymen of his | 
Church, and at present is pastor 
of the Trinity Reformed Church, 
| of Canton, Ohio. His message is 
practical and timely. 


| 











written over and over twenty-five times. He 
was always interlining and revising and cor- 
reeting. He would spend hours on a single 
paragraph. Fame came to him, immor- 
tality in the world of letters, because he 
paid down upon the counter the full price. 


S a rule, people in this world find their 
places, whether it be in business life or 
professional life, or in the church, or in re- 
ligion, not by any chance, or luck, or for- 
tune, but by their own effort or lack of effort. 
Those who look around for the elevator, or 
for a soft snap, or an easy berth must stay 
on the dead level of mediocrity. Look at 
the great captains in our commercial world, 
at the great leaders in our political world, 
at the Pauls and the Beechers in our religious 
world—not one of them got up without 
tremendous cost. No locomotive ever 
reached the top of a grade over a greased 
track. If there is no sand, no friction, there 
will be no ascent. It is because so many 
— the greased track that they never rise. 
f people, and especially young people, were 
willing to pay the full price, there would be 
practically no limit to their possibilities. 
The trouble with far too many of them is 
that they want success, they wish for it, 
they long for it, they dream of it, but they 
want it at half rates, or at a very large dis- 
count, away down below the cost, and of 
course they never get anything but a very 
cheap article. 

Let the would-be orator think of Demos- 
thenes, speaking with the pebbles in his 
mouth to overcome stammering, declaiming 
against the thunder of the waves as they 
broke on the shore, practising, drilling, 
toiling, until he became the most eloquent 
speaker of ancient Greece. Let him think of 
Disraeli, hissed to his seat when he made 
such asad failure of his maiden speech in the 
British Parliament, laughed at, ridiculed, 
yet trying again and again until he com- 
pelled England and the world to listen. Let 
the would-be preacher think of Robert Hall 
fleting in disgrace from his first attempt to 
deliver a sermon, weeping like a child over 
his fright and his abortive effort, yet return- 
ing to the ordeal once more, twice more, 
wrestling with his painful diffidence, con- 
quering it inch by inch, until he was recog- 
nized as the greatest preacher of his age. No 
building is large enough to hold the crowds 
that throng to hear him. 

Let the would-be lawyer think of Lincoln, 
poverty stricken, without a dollar to his 
name, with no advantages whatever, walking 
forty miles to borrow a book, reading, 
studying far into the night by the dim light 
of a log fire, plodding, pushing, persevering, 
until he crosses the threshold of the White 


House and enters into a glory that shall 
never dim as long as time shall last. Let 


the would-be prince in the world of 
business remember Cornelius Vander- 
Starting out penniless, with noth- 

ing but his own energy and will and 
good sense, he lived to be reckoned the rich- 
est man of his day. 

Every one of these men kept away from 
the easy road. They wanted the best, 
determined to have the best, and paid down 
the price. Mark my words, you who are 
young, and think of them hereafter. In 
thirty years from now, you will find that the 
moving, melting orators, the overpowering 
singers, the princely merchants, the masterful 
railway presidents, the commanding states- 
men, the world-famous preachers, the 
mightiest men and women in church and 
state—will be the men and women who at 
this hour are having the hardest struggle, 
and breasting the biggest waves. They have 
no capital, no rich friends, no special pull 
to help them along. They are poor, and are 
not invited to the functions of the Four 
Hundred. Their names are unknown. But 
they have ideals. They have vision. They 
have pluck. They propose to pay the full 
price, and they are going to get the goods. 


E go astep higher, up into the domain of 

morals and religion. Nothing in this 
world or in any other is so precious, so noble, 
so powerful, so safe, so immortal as character. 
Fortunes vanish like smoke, riches take wings 
and are gone, position slips away from a 
man with the turh of an election, the ap- 
plause of a multitude sinks back like a bubble 
into the heaving sea out of which it comes; 
health sooner or later totters like a building 
whose foundation is undermined; friends far 
too often are as fickle as the weather: nothing 
lasts; nothing outlives the vicissitudes of 
earth and time and crosses the last river with 
us, but character. 

The men who cornered the markets and 
manipulated affairs of state, the financial 
kings, the political bosses in the days of 
Nero, or in the days of Charles I, or even in 
the days of George I1I—who can name them? 
But everybody knows about St. Paul and 
John Milton and George Washington. They 
were lifted into prominence forevermore, not 
by their genius, not by their force of brain, 
or by the force of circumstances, but by their 
exalted character. 

History has a very strange way of ringing 
the curtains down upon ambition and pomp 
and vainglory and selfish affluence and upon 
almost everything but character. It is most 
pronounced in its partiality for the real, for 
the genuine, for the divine, in manhood and 
womanhood. If there is a Joseph anywhere, 
or a Moses anywhere, or an Abraham Lincoln, 
or a Daniel anywhere, or a Philip Sidney 
anywhere, or a General Gordon anywhere, or 
a Theodore Roosevelt anywhere, history will 
bring him out into the light and keep him 


there when contemporary kin and em- 
perors and nobles of the world have gone 
away into oblivion. 

Y friends, charaeter costs. It comes 


high. The Bible tells us that character 
must be fought for, striven for, with the 
sweat of blood-drops. It tells us that it is 
the flower and fruit of unceasing struggle. It 
tells us that the gate is strait—and that we 
enter only by an agony of effort. Tt tells us 
that the crown of holy manhood and woman- 
hood can only be reached and won by going 
over Calvary. It tells us that while God 
gives us salvation, we must work it out, and 
work it out until our lives are transformed 
into the likeness of -Christ. A holy man, 
which simply means a whole man, a man of 
rounded and perfect integrity, is always a 
religious man; and religion costs. Profession 
is cheap. Hypocrisy can be had for a toss- 
up. Pretension is penny goods, and a devil’s 
bargain at that. 


UT religion comes high—the kind that is 

woven out of reality—the kind that gets 
men through the gates into the city. If we. 
think it worth while to make that entrance, 
at last, worth while to stand white-rohed and 


pure in the presence of the great God,.,, s 


worth while to secure the transcendent prize 
of eternal life, we shall avoid a shoddy 
character and a cheap religion as we would 


shun poison, and pay down upon the counter § 


the ‘‘high cost of real life.’ 
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“George Couldn’t Believe 
I Had Made Them 


All By Myself!”’ 


” E was dumfounded! And no won- 
der! Six months ago I couldn’t 
sew a stitch! But when I told 

him the whole story, he said something 

that made me the happiest woman in 
town! I used to wonder where in the 
world my clothes money was coming from! 

But now—thanks to the School of Modern 

Dress—I have more and prettier clothes 

than I ever had before in my life—at a 

fraction of what they cost in the shops! 

And I know that what J did, any woman 

or girl ean do!” 

Women everywhere are saying things 
like this, since they have learned, right in 
their own homes, in spare time, through 
the School of Modern Dress, how to make 
all kinds of stylish, becoming clothes. 


No longer do they have to say, “Oh! 
I’d just love to go, but I haven’t a thing 
to wear!’ Now, at the mere cost of the 
materials, they can create for themselves 
dresses, suits, and hats, that are appro- 
priate and in good taste, whatever the oc- 
casion. 

The remarkable ““New Way Course in 
Fashionable Clothes-Making” was _ pre- 
pared under the guidance of expert dress- 
makers in simple step-by-step lessons. 
You need not know anything at all about 
sewing to begin with. The lessons start 
with the very simplest stitches and reveal 
to you step-by-step all the correct ‘“‘pro- 
fessional” methods of the dressmaker’s 
art, until you can plan and completely 
make even the most elaborate clothes for 
yourself or others. 

The directions are so simple that any- 
one who can read can readily understand 
them—and the pictures show, by actual 
photographs, just exactly what to do. 

The New Way Course is designed to 
accomplish in a few months what for- 
merly would have taken two or three years 
to do. With it, hundreds of other women 
have solved their clothes problems; with 
it, you can solve yours too. 


Suppose a fashionable new gown attracts 
you in a shop window. You see that it is 
just the style most becoming to you, just 
the kind of a new frock you want. 
Through the New Way methods of sew- 
ing, you can duplicate this dress in a few 

evenings—at one-third or 
less the ready-made cost. 
And for the saving you 
effect through making the 











Find Out How to Get 
These Valuable 
Things Free 


Materials free for six 
smart handsome garments. 
A beautiful work-basket 
and sewing outfit — free. 
And a valuable skirt and 
dress form — yours without 
cost if you act promptly. 
Send the coupon today for 
full details of this offer ! 
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dress instead 
of buying it, 
you can have 
two more pretty 
dresses. 

Or suppose 
that the gown 
you see in the 
window is not 
quite appropri- 
ate to your type 
of figure. You 
can duplicate 
the style, change 
the color to 
suit yourself, 
alter the lines 
a trifle here or 
add a touch 
there—and you 
have a distinc- 
tive gown, 
made just for 
you. 

For the New Way Course teaches you 
more than how to make beautiful clothes. 
It shows the way to make clothes that are 
beautiful on YOU. You will learn how to 
combine your dress materials into an artis- 
tic interpretation of yourself. You will 
discover how to express your tastes, your 
ideals, your very individuality in theclothes 
you wear. 

You can learn, too, all about the new 
materials and how to combine and. use 
them effectively. You learn how to make 
over last season’s clothes to conform with 
this season’s styles—thus doubling the life 
of every garment. 

You can do away once and for all with 
the tiresome visits to the dressmaker. 
You will never need to bother again with 
the shortcomings of ready-made garments. 
And yet you don’t need to know even the 
first thing about sewing or dressmaking 
in order to master this New Way Course. 
You begin at the very beginning and pro- 
gress rapidly, but surely, until you are 
fully capable of designing, cutting, finish- 
ing, fitting, and trimming anything from 
the simplest apron to the most elaborate 
evening dress. 


How to Get Six Smart 
Garments FREE 


Not only does the School of Modern 
Dress teach the newest, most up to date 
and rapid methods of sewing, but it is 
the only school that supplies, absolutely 
free to its students, the materials and 
trimmings necessary to make garments 
required in the course. You receive free 
sufficient material and trimming during 
the course to make a smart collar and cuff 
set, a dainty chemise, a handsome blouse, 
a useful house dress, a convenient ‘over 
all’ apron and a stylish afternoon frock. 


No other school furnishes such free 
materials to students. 
You know from your shopping experi- 


ence that these articles would cost you 
many dollars if bought ready made in the 
stores. The School of Modern Dress 
shows you how to make them all yourself. 

In addition, if your enrollment is re- 
ceived promptly, you receive free a beauti- 
ful Oriental work-basket containing a 
complete sewing outfit, and a valuable 
dress and skirt form. 

The School of Modern Dress also 
offers a course in Millinery just as fas- 
cinatingly easy, practical and complete 
as the Dressmaking course. It reveals all 
the secrets of the milliner’s art, and 
makes it possible for women everywhere 
to make and trim all kinds of stylish, be- 
coming hats—for themselves and others— 
and save one-third to one-half the prices 
they now pay. 


Send for This Free Booklet 


You can find out all about the School 
of Modern Dress without expense or obli- 
gation. Simply fill in and mail the coupon 
below and you will receive our beauti- 
fully ilustrated booklet telling all about 
this great school and what it is doing for 
women and girls everywhere. 


Mail the Coupon NOW 


The School of Modern Dress, Inc. 
Dept. 1011, 821 Jefferson St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN DRESS, Inc., 
Dept. 1011, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me your free booklet, giving full 
information about ‘‘The New Way Course in 
Fashionable Clothes- Making.” Sending this 
coupon does not obligate me in any way. I 
am particularly interested in 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


On Thanksgiving Day give special dente fer 


the blessings of friendship 
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When Johnnie Beat His Dad 


a typical dad. That is to say, he liked 

Johnnie and was quite willing to humor 
him in any of his boyish whims, but when it 
came to solid things, like making money or 
running a farm, Johnnie simply vanished out 
of his mind. So when Johnnie bobbed up 
one day with the idea of joining a pig club, 
Johnnie’s dad sinfply said: 

“Go ahead. Good thi thing. Keep you out of 
mischief.’ 

“But,” said Johnnie, “af I join the pig 
club I have to buy a 

“*How’s that?” said Johnnie’ sdad. “Why 
can’t you take one of the pigs we've got? 
Pretty nice pigs, seems to me. 

“But they’re not registered. Pig-club pigs 
have to be purebred registered stock.” 

“Oh, they do? Well, all right, 
son, go abead. But I think you'll 
find that a pig is a pig, and he 
doesn’t grow any faster just hecause 
you give him a name and stick a 
number after him, or something.” 

Johnnie had his own ideas on the 
subject, but he did not argue about 
it. He joined the club and sent for 
his pig. It came, and turned out to 
be a Duroc-Jersey ‘gilt. Before he 
took it out of its crate he announced 
to his father that he would need a 
separate pen for it. Johnnie’s dad 
was a good deal amused. 

“Going in competition with your 
old dad, eh?’’ he smiled. ‘All right, 
suits me. But keep account of the 

cost of everything you feed your 
registered pig, and if there’s $5 
difference in the net profit you get 
and the profit I get from my best 
scw, I'll give you mine outright.” 

Johnnie’s dad was a busy man, 
with a big ranch to look after, and 
he soon forgot the pig race entirely. 
Johnnie fed his pig faithfully month after 
month, and he thought at times he could 
almost see it grow. At the end of eight 
months, eight vigorous and hungry youn 
ones arrived and no one of them showe 
signs either of curling up and dying or of 
going through its earthly existence as a 
runt. Johnnie took his dad out to see them. 

“But you don’ t mean to say, * said Johnnie’s 
dad, “that this is the same pig you started 
out with! You're not playing the game 
straight. You’ve slipped in a bigger sow 
sometime.”’ 

“It’s the same pig,’’ said Johnnie, 
there’s a lot more of her.” 

Johnnie’s dad became intensely thoughtful, 
and once or twice Johnny thought he heard a 
murmured word or two that somewhat re- 
sembled: ‘‘Well, that’s great!’’ A week later 
the club season ended, and Johnnie’s pig 
was valued at $100, with $10 for each of the 
young ones. When she was weighed the 
scales showed 312 pounds. That night 
Johnnie handed his dad a paper, without a 


ee one said that Johnnie’s dad was 


“only 





word. On it was the following calculation: 
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Johnnie's face did its best to stay straight, 
but the rid that grew up from somewhere 
behind it just had to break through. Dad’s 
face again had its deeply thoughtful expres- 
sion, which Johnnie hed seen on it many 
times during the past week. Suddenly 
Johnnie’s dad sprang up and went to the 
telephone. After a little Johnnie heard: 

“‘When can you get over to look at ’em?— 
Sooner the better. No, I’m cleaning out the 
whole lot of them.—No—no—not going out 
of the business, but stocking up with pure- 
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By G. E. Farrell 


Agriculturist, States Relations Service 


breds entirely:—Yes, only kind I’m going to 
bother with from now on.—Yes, I’m a 
convert, right enough.” 

Now the important thing about this little 
tale is that it is not a mere fancy, but so far 
as the essential facts go it is quite true. 
Johnnie’s name is not Johnnie but, Kenneth, 
and he lives near the well-known city of 
Reno, Nev. The facts are taken from the 
report of the state leader of boys’ and girls’ 
club work in Nevada, and the figures are 
copied exactly as given in that report. Also 
the further important feature of the story is, 





home one day and said he wanted one of 
these self-feeders. But I didn’t see the use 
of them and didn’t want to take time to 
bother with it. I said, ‘You don’t need any 
self-feeder to grow a pig with. Just give it 
some good grain and garbage and you'll get 
a better pig than any of your self-feeders can 
turn out.’ And so I put him off, but he 
came back the next year and the next with 
his self-feeder idea. Persistent little rascal, 
and when he gets an idea into his head it’s 
likely to lodge there quite a spell—some- 
thing like his dad, I guess. Anyway, this 
year he didn’t bother to ask me. Just went 
ahead and made him one of the self-feeders 
without saying anything to me about it, 
and when he had it done I didn’t have the 
heart to take it away from him and so I let 
him use it. And say, you ought to 
have seen those pigs of his grow! 








not that one boy made a big profit and one 
boy’s father was converted to the value of 
having purebred stock, but that the story of 
Johnnie—or Kenneth—and his father illus- 
trates what is taking place all over the 
country where boys’ and girls’ clubs have 
sprung up. The Amcrican farmer as a rule 
is a busy, hard-working man, with dozens of 
things to occupy his mind. He can not be 
blamed if an hour’s discussion, once or twice 
a year, or an occasional bulletin, does not 
lead him to see the value of replacing his 
grade stock with purebreds. But when his 
own boy or gir!, right on his own farm, takes 
a registered pig and in one season adds half 
again as much weight and many times as 
much value as he is doing with scrub stock, 
and with no greater expense, there is no 
need for argument. Every time he goes into 
the pig lot the fact stares him in the face, 
and every sight of the pens is a reminder of 
the value of improved practise. 

Up in New Hampshire there is a certain 
farmer, whose name does not matter, but 
who is like about a million other farmers in 
having a sort of ingrained belief that his way 
of doing things is the best way there is, for 
the simple reason that it is the way he has 
always been used to doing things. In- 
cidentally, it may be remarked that such a 
belief is not confined to New Hampshire 
farmers or to farmers in general; you will 
run up against it just about everywhere in the 
world. But this farmer is not quite so firm 
in the belief as he once was, with regard to 
one subject at least. We may let him tell it 
in about his own words: 

“You see, Stanley (that’s my boy) has been 
trailing along with this pig club we have here 
since about four years back. I breed pigs 
myself and I thought it would be a good 
thing to a interested, and so every 
year I gave some pigs and let him look 
after them. Well, he worked along and did 
very well with them and seemed pretty 
—- about it, and when I thought about it 

all, I tho ht it was a good thing. 

ot First year he went into the club he came 
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pig-club boys at one of the 
wa Fairs . 





They went ahead of the rest till 
there was no comparison. And it 
saved a lot of time and trouble 
feeding them. He has some of the 
best, pigs this year he has ever 
raised, and he has certainly con- 
verted his old dad.”’ 

What these boys did is taking 
place all over the land. It is simply 
a case of making an agricultural 
missionary out of the younger 
generation—very decidedly a home 
missionary—and bringing the older 
generation into line through the use 
of indisputable facts. Of course, the 
big benefit does not stop with a 
single demonstration. The Ameri- 
can farmer has plenty of intelligence, 
and once he is shown the advantage 
of a new idea in farming he is likely 
to look around for other possible 
ideas that will help him. nce he 
gets in a receptive mood his mind is 
open for all the information there is 
to be had on the work he is doing, and his 
feet are set on the highroad toward expert 
farming to which the farmers of the country 
will eventually come. 

It is hard to overestimate the effect this 
club work has in rousing the interest of boys 
and girls in farm work and leading them to 
stay on the farm. Stories like this are 
common : 

“Finch B— started in the club work with 
one pig in the early spring of 1918. The 
first year he made a profit of over $230, and 
the next year of over $800. This year on his 
farm: there are seventy-three head of pure- 
bred Durocs. His record book shows a 
profit of $2,104.06. He won first place in the 
county and district pig-judging contests. 
Three years ago when he started in the club 
work he was disinterested in his school work 
—in fact, seemed to have but little ambition. 
Now he is expecting to take a course in an 
agricultural college and become a breeder of 
purebred swine.” 

It does not take much to catch and hold 
the interest of growing boys and girls. If 
they once get the idea firmly fixed in their 
minds that farm work is not mere drudgery, 
but that the application of a little study and 
expert instruction can work wonders with it, 
a double object has been achieved. They 
have opened before them the possibility 
that the farm, even if it is a small and poor 
one, may be a source of handsome income if 
properly taken in hand, and they have 
acquired that essential to happiness in 
every one, whether boy or girl, or grown man 
or woman—a healthy, natural interest im 
something going on outside of themselves. 

If in the next twenty years the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs can place on the farms of the 
country a generation of men who are follow- 


ing the best-known methods and are deeply- 


interested in what they are doing, and 
the farmhouses a generation of women, e 
of whom knows at least how to do simple 
sewing and how to cook a good meal, t 
can reasonably count on lifting the ‘living 
standard of the nation one more big no 
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Radio Clubs for Farm Boys 


By Margaret A. Bartlett 


si ELLO, Bob, come into town tonight, 
can’t you? They're showing a bully 
picture at the Isis. Let’s go.”’ 

‘“‘Sorry,’’ came Bob's answer over the wire 
from five miles out in the country, ‘“‘but 
Denver’s broadcasting a concert this evening 
and I wouldn’t miss it for the world. Better 
come out and listen in with me.” 

“Radio? Sure thing! I'll be out at 7.30.” 

Thus were the tables reversed. The 
country boy stayed at home, while his city 
friend drove out for an evening’s entertain- 
ment at the farmhouse. 

The above incident illustrates what is 
happening in certain sections of Colorado 
since the organization of boys’ radio clubs. 
To date, Boulder county, Colo., has five 
radio clubs with a total membership of 
seventy boys. 

Of these clubs the most progressive is the 
Valmont Club. This club has been especially 
fortunate in obtaining for an instructor, Don 
Goodheart, a Boulder telegrapher and radio 
expert. The club was organized with fifteen 
members. One of these members, Floyd 
Sammons, had a well-equipped radio receiv- 
ing set. It was, therefore, decided to hold 
the meetings at his house each Friday eve- 
ning, from 7.30 until 9.30. 

The first step taken by*Mr. Goodheart was 
to teach the boys how to erect their aerials, 
with proper antenneg, for each boy in the 
club was eventually to have his home equipped 
with a radio receiving station. For this 
purpose the boys were instructed to obtain 
approximately a 100-foot length of No. 14 
copper wire, insulated at both ends from all 
surrounding objects. Silos, Mr. Goodheart 
pointed out, made excellent aerials, but if 
located at some distance from the house, it 
was advisable, he said, to attach a rope to 
the silo end of the wire. The wire was 
brought down into the house and connected 
with the receiving set. 

The next step was the construction of the 
detector. This consists of cat-whisker wire— 
a very thin piece of wire such as you might 
get out of green lamp cord. This fine wire 
makes contact with a piece of lead sulphide 
or galena. Several of the boys found chunks 
of galena while rummaging about their 
homes, while the others obtained theirs from 
the local assay office. 

The blackboard was freely used by Mr. 
Goodheart in all his lessons. He didn't 
hurry the boys, for he wanted to feel sure 
that each one had fully mastered every step 
in the construction of the “set.”” Thus it 
was that three full evenings were devoted to 
building the set. : 

The third step was ‘‘as bad as school” as 
one boy put it. It was mastering the Morse 
code. First, the code, with all its dots and 
dashes, was written on the blackboard. 
Each boy copied it, studied it, and learned 
it! Oral instruction followed, Mr. Good- 
heart adopting the same methods used by 
the U. S. army during the war. 

“Dot!” he’d cry, and the answer would 
come back, “E.’’ And so on until the vari- 
ous dots and dashes could be quickly trans- 
lated into letters. Then came words and 
finally full sentences. 

The club meetings stopped for the summer 
at the close of school, but at the final meeting, 
each boy either had a full receiving set or 
was actively engaged in making one. The 
cost of the sets varied with the amount of 
material each particular boy was able to 
locate around eta The lowest amount 
expended for a complete set was $4, the 
a. $15. The average cost was about 


These amateur sets pick up easily all 
broadcasting done from Boulder, and unless 
weather conditions are unfavorable, gather 
in the concerts, the news reports, the U. S. 
weather report and the livestock market 
Teports sent out daily from Denver. Over 
the latter reports the farmers have been 
very enthusiastic. 

Mrs. Josephine Lee Ferguson, county 
club agent, who knows and loves growing 

ys and girls, saw and understood that 
they were restless at home; they wanted to 
See something, hear something, do some- 
thing! 

“We'll form some radio clubs,’’ she said, 
and forthwith set about doing it. Every one 
has been a success, and seventy farm boys 
now, instead of rushing off to town each 
it, glue themselves to their radio receivers, 
faid they may miss something that is 
Passing through the air; and between times 
they plan how they can get together bigger, 
better sets. 
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1923 SUPEALOR 
Chevrolet Utility Coupé 


This is the lowest priced closed car on the market with a 
Fisher Body. It is bought extensively by farmers and those 
living in rural communities, and is popular for professional 
and general use where a single seat and extra large rear 
compartment are desired. 


QUALITY has been still further improved by more artistic 
design and added equipment. 


ECONOMY has been still further increased by engineering 
refinement and greatly broadened production and distribu- 
tion facilities. 


SERVICE is now offered on a flat rate basis by 10,000 dealers 
and service stations, 


PRICE remains the same, in spite of added equipment and 
more expensive construction, which have greatly increased 
value. 


Some distinctive features of the new line are: streamline body 
design with high hood and crowned, paneled fenders; vacuum 
feed and rear gasoline tank on all models; drum type head 
lamps with legal lenses. Curtains open with doors of open 
models. 


Closed models have Fisher Bodies, plate glass windows 
with Ternstedt window regulators, straight side cord tires, 
sun visor, windshield wiper and dash light. The Sedanette 
is equipped with an auto-trunk on rear. 


See these remarkable cars. Study the specifications. 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster = - - - > ta oe 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring - - - - - = = = 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe - - - = += = 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette -, - - = = = = 850 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan - - - - = = = = 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery- - + - - - - - = = = 510 





Nothing Compares With 








jer Economical Transportation 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Low-Priced QUALITY 
Automobiles. There are 10,000 Chevrolet Dealers and Serv- 
ice Stations Throughout the World. Dealers and Parts 
Depots Wanted in all territory not adequately covered. 
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Have This Better Light 


in Your Home, too 


IGHT after night, 

throughout the year, the 
COLEMAN QUICK-LITE 
Lamp brings 300-candle- 
power brilliance and helpful 
comfort and happiness to 
more than a million homes; 
It’s the cleanest, most eco- 
nomical lamp you can buy; 
a cheerful, dependable 
helper for every housewife. 


More Light Than 20 Old- 
Style Oil Lamps 
—and none of the greasy wicks to 
trim, or smoky chimneys to wash. 
Gives 12 to 15 hours’ brilliant 
service per quart of fuel used. 
It’s asafe lamp—can’t spill fuel. 
Inspected, tested and guarant 
Price, $9.00 (West of Rockies, 
$9.50). In Canada, $11.50. 


More than 30,000 Hardware and 
General Stores sell Quick-Lites. 
If there isn’t a Quick-Lite Dealer 
near you, write us, Dept. FJ-4]1 





















The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory, Toronto 






















The Quic ae Lantern 
is built on the same prin- 
ciple as the om Always 
ready for all outdoor and 
general use — for any job, 
any night, in any weather. 
Can't blow out. rice 
$7.50 (West of Rockies, 
$8.00). In Canada, $10.00. 


















REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


| uick-Lite 
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Something To Remember 




















E last migrants to leave in the fall are 
the first to arrive in the spring. 
he feeding the birds during the winter 
months is. the best way to become really 
acquainted: with our feathered friends. 

One of the ways to help in the Conserva- 
tiom of birds:is: to form a Liberty Bell Bird 
Club. 

Since January 1, 1913, more than 898,900 
men, women and children have signed the 
Liberty Bell Bird Club pledge. 

You should know the winter visitants, the 
permanent residents, the summer residents, 
and the transient visitants-of your district. 

If each. member of The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club would bring in one additional member, 
we would have over one million and a h alf. 
Will you send in one new member now? 
Read again the pledge at the bottom of this 
page. 





Something To Recite 











Socks 


My mother went down town today, 
And bought me some new socks, 
A dozen pairs—no two alike, 
Some striped, some plain with clocks. 


They’ re all so pretty, which to wear 
I can’t make up my mind, 

I put on one, then ts ake it off, 
And try another kind. 


I wish I were a centipede, 
With just two dozen feet, 
Then I could put on all my socks, 
When I walk down the street. 
Margaret Wheeler Ross. 





Something To Guess 











Apple Questions 
. What apple is a sovereign? 
What apple is a great general? 
. What apple is a lady of rank? 
. What apple is trimming foralady’s coat? 
What apple is crustacean? 
3. What apple did King David love ? 
. What apple is turning verdant? 
. What apple is a state and a color? 
9. What apple do we get in winter? 
10.What apple is a month? 
11.What apple is a drink and the juice of 
plants? 
12. What apple do you wa 
(Answers next month). 
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nt to win? 





Something for Wideawakes 











Attention Clans! We want every clan to 
send us a report by January 1, 1923. Don’t 
forget. Tell us the number of members in 
your clan, and what you are doing. Greet- 
ings to all. 

I am trying to get some new members. 
The Wideawakes here are thinking of build- 
ing an ice-plant. A. George &, 
Horta, Fayal, Azores Islands. 

(Here we have a good brother in the Azores 
Islands.) 

I am earning some money selling seeds. I 
have a small garden. Am trying to form a 
clan. Will call it “Cebu Clan of Wide- 
awakes.’’ Federico P. Alix 4@y, Cebu, P. I. 

(Just think! we will soon have another 
clan in the Philippines.) 


$$ »—____—. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all son7 and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
894,025 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents. additional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
















PLAY 
UNCLE 
WIGGILY 


ONE OF THE MILTON BRADLEY GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield,. Mass. 
Makers of the World’s Best Games. 











Radak 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


RADIO RECEIVINGSETS 


WITHOUT slightest radio experience, you will bring 


in music, market reports, time Genato, etc., from a~ 
mazing distances with the new Model R Z Radak. Re- 
ceives all standard wave lengths, amplifying the sound 
hundreds of times. See your dealer or write us for im- 
portant Bulletin describing this sensational set and other 
newest radio equipment. Exnclose 


CLAPP - EASTHAM ‘COMPANY 


Oldest, Largest Mfrs. of Radio Material Exclusively 
138 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


— Good —§$ 
Magazines 
Woman’s World, (Monthly)) Qur Price 


Good Stories, (Monthly) $1. 00 


sonien — (Monthly) 
The Household, (Monthly) 





The Farm Journal, (Monthly) fay 1 ps 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 17 


A Dollar Bill will do— We take the risk 


Send all orders to 


Whitiock & Summerhays 
Dearborn Street, CHICA 


25 North 








Cut shows it reduced one-half, Actual size 4 inches long: 
weight 40z. Price each 88c Postpaid; 3 for $2.40, Best 7-im 
Shears ). This knife and am for $1.60. Every. M- 
& G. blade is hand f. razor steel, file vented’ 
warranted. Send for 112 page free list and ‘‘How to use® 


Razor.” Maher & Grosh Co., 636 A St., Toledo, Ohie- 
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Something To Make 











ABOURET: Material—one inch white 

pine or poplar, preferably. Let us begin 
with the top. You must procure a piece 
of 1 x 16-inch lumber for this, or else join 
two pieces of board so that they will make 
a piece 1 x 16 inches. You will notice that 
the top is hexagonal—six-sided—and in order 


























to make this shape proceed as follows (see 
top view in illustration): Draw a circle with 
an eight-inch radius (r), then, on this circle, 
place the point of the compass at A and 
lay off this same distance r above and below, 
this will give points B and F. Place the point 
of the compass on point D, which is at the 
other end of the diameter of the circle, (this 
is found by drawing a line from A through 
the center of the circle). Lay off again as 
before, and this will give points C and E, 
join these points by lines AB, BC, CD, DE, 
EF and FA, and you have the hexagon. Cut 
this out carefully and your top is ready. 

Now cut out six sides as shown in Fig. C 
and D. The miter of 30° must be made 
accurately or your sides will not fit together 
neatly. These sides are cut from 1 x 6-inch 
material. It is advisable to make a pattern 
on paper of the design of the opening in 
each side, then lay it on your boards and 
trace it with tracing (carbon) paper. Then 
cut it out With a compass-saw or coping-saw. 

Fit the six sides together as shown in 
Fig. A, then place the top on them and fasten 
it (preferably with Q<inch brass angles under- 
neath, or glue it to blocks fastened on the 
inside of each side board). 

. The success of your work will depend en- 
tirely on the care with which you cut out 
your pieces and finish them. Use a mahogany 
finish, or white enamel. Fs Se Ge 





The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are nbd dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
seem 680 os ae ave Some —. Mem- 
bers Certi n in two colors, 
with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm 
boys everywhere. 
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Your Farm Electrified 


Every modern, progressive farmer and par- 
ticularly every farmer’s wife, looks forward to the 
day when the old homestead will be fully electri- 
fied, when glowing bulbs will replace smoky lamps 
before sun-up and during the long winter evenings; 
when churns and separators and grindstone, buzz- 
saw and food-chopper will work smoothly and effi- 
ciently at the pressure of a finger on a button; when 
fifty cows will be milked by machine with little 
effort and in less time than one farm hand can milk 
five by hand. 


Already hundreds of thousands of farmers and 
their wives, whose farms are located adjacent to 
cities or communities which have encouraged the 
progress and prosperity of their electric light and 
power companies, have been drawn closer into con- 
tact with the city. Such farms have been given the 
comforts and conveniences and labor saving devices 
of the city dweller. 


Other hundreds of thousands of farmers and their 
wives have experienced to a lesser degree some of 
these benefits through the medium of individual 
electrical farm units, Through these their burdens 
already have been lightened and they now are 
eagerly looking forward to the day when they may 
secure the maximum of service, made possible only 
by progressive and prosperous electric light and 
power companies serving whole communities and 
entire districts. 


In some cases the number and location of cus- 
tomers may not at present justify the expense of 
constructing and maintaining a line to give such 
service. But adequate financial support and fair 
regulation tend surely towards this accomplish- 
ment. 


Slowly and surely the development of urban 
territories is being carried on and the electric light 
and power industry rapidly is becoming one of 
state-wide importance rather than merely of com- 
munity importance. Customer-ownership mean- 
while is helping to provide the capital necessary for 
increasing service to rural communities. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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The Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious con- 
fection. Everybody loves them. Can’t 

enough. Come again and _—— 

more. Easy to make. I furnish 
. everything. Raw materials plen- 
~~, tiful and cheap. 
== Profits enormous. 









Quick success ible anywhere—cities, small 
towns, villages. azingmarket—crowdedstreets; 
surging throngs at faire, carnivals, , etc.; wholesale 

to grocers, bakeries, druggists, and so on, Possibilities 
unlimited! Need no cae capital starts you 
on road to phenomenal 


Write—Get My y Help— Begin Now! 


Others are money—lots of it. re just received out ring 
p's ‘ear tell of hy nderfal successes, You can succeed. too. 
you need. I'll gladly help you. Furnish everything~complcta 


Feipetnte lining bel cp donee aed 
ow 
xD re toga! puccesn{ul methods. Gives ail information needed. 
now 
‘ 
LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 




















Why "Buy An Engine When the 


Ward Work-a-Ford 


can be used with pd Ford for all belt work? Your 
Ford has a pow lengine. It will outlast the car 
and you os as well use it and save your money. 
Only | ~e engine works. Mo wear on tires orpeane- 
mission Toe drive up and hook onin 3 minutes. 
Governor gives perfect 


ite for circular and new low prices. 


WARD MFG. oe 1017 Hearst Bidg., CHICAGO 











J 
Centralize the pistons, make 
pny rings wear straight on 
face—form a power and 
ween 


piston rings and wall surface. 


ny ‘oid expensive rebering. i 80, 
teen for het wie by OF dia. ty 


each). Give 7me. nod roel, size, of 
ply. = =U set direct for auto, truck, tractor, gas 
e—one Apex for under each piston ring. Accept no 
State —see our Guaran tee Tag. 
Thomson-Friedlob Mfg. Oo., Peoria, Dept. T, Illindis 
Chicago Branch: 2332 8. Michigan Ave 


—— Jobbere—Excellent opportunity. ‘Write, 











representatives 
AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO., B- 1134 — 
Remember, fxy forcosts only dal dollar 
for 48 big numbers, color covers and Don't 
forget to renew your subscription. 
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Expert Farm Shop Work 
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Handy Hack-Saw Frame 

















GQ 
F you work with metal, a b 
hack-saw is almost indis- -e 

pensable. A satisfactory “ 
frame can be made thus: 

Take a piece of strap iron (see a), and 
bend to a sort of U shape, making the two 
parallel arms about twelve inches apart 
for a twelve-inch blade. Cut a slit in each 
end about one inch deep as shown at b. 
Use a borrowed hack-saw or a piece of 
blade held in the hand. 

File a notch as at e on the outside of 
each arm, perpendicular to the slots and 
about one-quarter inch from the ends. 
Distance between arms should be such 
that when blade is put in position as 
shown, it will be necessary to spring arms 
in slightly in order to insert short pieces 
of nails in notches and through holes in 
ends of hack-saw blade. This will keep 
blade in place and give the required ten- 
sion. Fit a handle as shown at c, using a 
bolt and piece of broom-handle. J.P. L. 





Strength of Air-Dried and 
Kiln-Dried Wood 


Some wood users claim that kiln-dried 
wood is brash and not equal in strength 
to wood that is air-dried. Others claim 
that kiln-dried wood is much stronger 
than air-dried. Some 150,000 compara- 
tive strength tests, made by the Forest 
Products Laboratory, of the U. S. Forest 
Service, on kiln-dried and air-dried speci- 
mens of twenty-eight common species of 
wood show that good kiln drying and good 
air drying have the same effect upon the 
strength of wood. 

The belief that kiln drying produces 
stronger wood than air drying is usually 
the result of failure to consider differences 
in moisture content. The moisture con- 
tent of wood on leaving the kiln is gen- 
erally from 2 to 6 per cent lower than 
that of thoroughly air-dried stock. Since 
wood rapidly increases in strength with 
loss of moisture, higher strength values 
may be obtained from kiln-dried than 
from air-dried wood. Such a difference in 
strength has no significance, since in use 
a piece of wood will come to practically 
the same moisture condition whether it 
is kiln-dried or air-dried. 





Blacksmithing Pointers 


Do not expect that you are going to do 
your first job of welding perfectly, for you 
will find that it will take some practise to 
do any kind of a job. I am not going to 
tell you what degree of heat iron or steel 
will take to weld, as you will have to learn 
that by experience; but I will say, that to 
weld iron or mild steel you must heat to 
what we call a white heat. To find what 
that is, I would advise that you take some 
piece of old iron and try a few heats till 
you see at what heat it will weld, and in 
this way you will soon learn what heat is 
needed to do the work. 

For flux to weld with, I use sand for 
iron or mild steel, but for high-grade steel, 
such as plow points, I use borax. . To weld 
with flux you do not have to heat so hot— 
only to a yellow heat. This you will find 





out by practise. In working iron or steel, 
work it at as high a heat as it will stand, 
as it works so much easier. 

You will want some tools to work with— 
first, some hammers. I would get one ball- 
peen hammer, one blacksmith hand-ham- 
mer, one double-faced hammer, about five 
or six pounds, about a ten-pound sledge and 
a light riveting hammer. Do not get your 
hammers too light. Next is tongs—one 
pair farrier tongs, two pairs straight-lip 
tongs (one light and one medium sized), 
and one pair curved-lip, fluted-jaw, or bolt 
tongs. 

For punches, get a piece of five-eighth- 
inch octagon tool steel and make the sizes 
you want. I cut off a piece about ten 
inches and then shape it as I want; the 
punch will soon get shorter. For cold 
chisel I cut about the same length and 
draw out flat, but not more than about 
two inches back, and not too thin. Leave 
the edge about one-eighth inch thick. To 
temper, heat back about two inches, dip 
the point about one inch into cold water 
and then rub the point bright. Watch 
the color as it runs down and when it gets 
to a blue, cool. The chisel should be so 
that you can file it with a fine sharp file. 

Next comes drill, and I would get a back- 
geared drill that wall drill a hole up to one 
and one-quarter inches and that has a 
balance wheel on the side and takes five- 
eighth-inch shank-drills. To hold square 
shank-drills, I make a chuck out of a 
piece of an old rifle barrel. Draw down 
end to fit drill-chuck, then cut off a piece 
about two inches long and drive a square 
punch into the piece to square the hole to 
fit drill-shank. In this way you can use 
all small drills and they do not cost so 
much as the round shanks. For counter 
sink I take about one-inch drill and grind 
it to the taper I want. Next, screw- 
plates; I would get a set of adjustable die 
serew-plates that will cut from five-six- 
teenths to three-quarters of an inch, as 
these will take care of the regular line of 
work. For a vise I would get a md- 
chinist’s stationary bottom vise that 
weighs about sixty pounds. 

With this line-up of tools any farmer 
should be able to do any kind of work 
that he has to do on the farm. But do 
not think that because you have a good 
set of tools that you are a good black- 
smith; for if you do, you will find that 
you are mistaken. But success comes in 
“cans,” failure in ‘“‘can’ts,” so try, try 
again. R. R. Tichenor. 





To Hold Hammer on Handle 


coon” ee 





If the wedge that 
holds the hammer 
handle comes loose, 
try holding it in place 
with a small screw. 




















Sulphur as a Fertilizer 


a A A a 


- the summer of 1921 The Farm Jour- 
nal carried an article by Dr, William 
Crocker, University of Chicago, regarding 
the use of sulphur as a fertilizer. Dr. 
Crocker told how remarkable increases in 
yield of alfalfa were secured in Oregon and 
Washington by the use of sulphur. 

That such results can not be had in 
every section is evident from results of 
tests in Texas. The Texas Experiment 
Station has been investigating sulphur in 
soils, from the standpoint of the chemist, 
for more than twenty years and from the 
standpoint of the agronomist for several 
years. The conclusions are that there 
may be some soils in the state that will 
respond to the use of sulphur fertilizers 
and there may bé some crops, such as 
alfalfa, upon which the sulphur would be 
of particular benefit. ‘The use of sulphur 
is advised only experimentally. 

The Texas Station is now conducting 
some rather extensive field experiments 
with sulphur as a fertilizer for cotton, at 
Temple, Tex. Sulphur has been applied 
to the soil in quantities varying from 50 
to 10,000 pounds to the acre, alone and in 
combinations with like amounts of lime. 
These results show that applications of 
small amounts of sulphur, 50 to 1,000 
pounds to the acre, have increased slightly 
the yields of seed cotton. Some of these 
experiments showed substantial net profits. 
Larger applications of sulphur, 2,500 to 
10,000 pounds to the acre, decreased the 
yields as compared to the yield from the 
same soil which did not receive sulphur. 

The Texas Station will continue its ex- 
periments, but in the light of present in- 
formation, has not found any soils in 
Texas on which it seems justifiable to use 
sulphur extensively as a fertilizer. The 
station says in a recent bulletin: 

“Sulphur is necessary to plant growth. 
The problems have been whether to use it 
on all; how much to use; in what form it 
is most effective, and when and how to 
apply it to the soil. 

“It is known that elemental sulphur 
(flowers of sulphur), when applied to 
agricultural soils, is gradually changed 
from free sulphur to the form of sulphuric 
acid, which might dissolve some of the 
mineral plant nutrients in the soil, notably 
the phosphates. 

“Acid phosphate is made commercially 
by treating ground raw rock phosphate 
with sulphuric acid, which is made from 
sulphur. Therefore, with these facts in 
mind, it. has become desirable to know 
whether the farmer should undertake to 
produce his*acid phosphate in the soil by 
composting elemental sulphur and ground 
raw rock phosphate, both of which are com- 
pevively cheap, or whether he should 

uy his acid phosphate as is now the cus- 
tom. Investigations of this feature by 
the Texas Station seem to point toward 
the commercial acid phosphate as best.” 























“‘Thirty-five miles an hour 
now.” Guest: ‘Forward or up and 
down?” 
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WRAL: 


“That’s The Kind--Dietz ‘D-Lite’! 
I Want Two, With Extra Globes” 


HY not make a clean sweep of 
your worn out Lanterns this 
Fall and get some new ones? 


Any Dietz Lantern you select will give 
good, honest service but if you want extra 
lighting power be sure to order either 
Dietz “D-Lite” or “Blizzard” Lanterns. 


These Cold Blast Lanterns have the pat- 
ented Loc-Nob globes, They are also 
made with regular or large size oil founts. 


Your dealer will be glad to show you 
Dietz “D-Lite” or “Blizzard” Lanterns and 
Loc-Nob Globes. Don’t forget to ask him! 


R. E, Dietz CoMPpaANy 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
Founded 1840 


DIETZ 
No, 2“D-LITE” 
LANTERN 





Steady Work. 
Paid Vacations. 

Common Education Sufficient. 

Send Coupon Today—SURE. ¢%,, 


Name 


PRE R EERE EERE REET EET O HEHE TEE EEE TERE REEOEE EEE E EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEH EEE 


ME GE 


. RAILWAY 


T 
$1600 to $2300 


A YEAR 


Men—Boys over 16 should 









0” Franklin institute, Dept. K 246, Rochester, N. Y. 


¢ 
@.. Sirs: Send me, without charge; (1), sample Railway Mail Clerk 
amination questions; hedu howi places of com 
rd ¢ Up Govermosat geciore: “ist of 7 Governatent jobs obtainable. 
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Brand-new Amy Officer’s 
Raincoat. Samos eet Ab- 


year 
lish and durable. 





t\ Pay 

\ Send No Money 335s “ie posses 
on delivery. State size, 32 to 50, Money back if 
satisfied. Catalog sent FRE 

















mail coupon immediately 







Fit and quality guaranteed. Order your coat now. 


é z. 
Hew Army and Navy Stores, Dept. 231, WithesBarre, Pa, 
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-Buy direct from Factory 


E foresaw the recent advance in leather prices 

and bought big stocks while prices were still low. 

You get the saving. We make our own harness in our 
own factory and sell direct to users. "You pay no job- 
bers , middlemen’s or salesrmen's profits and expenses. 
In most localities you can't buy as good a harness for 
less than $15 to $20 more than our low factory price. 
Heavy 3-ply 1'2 inch traces, doubled and stitched; | inch 
double hip and back straps; 4'’2 inch pad, doubled and 
stitched. Get the complete specifications on this wonder- 
ful Knight Blue Ribbon Harness and you'll say it's the 
biggest and best value you ever saw, for only.....$52.25 


30 Days Free Trial— Send No Money 
We ship subject to inspection. If satisfactory pay freight 
agent $52.25 plus freight. Then you have 30 days 
free trial If not all we claim, send it back and we'll 
promptly refund your money. 








5 . of money-saving bargains 
Write for big free catalog in Harness, Auto Supphes, 


Clotting. Shoes, Ere. Everything sold with money-back guarantee. 


KNIGHT 108] MONROE. W co. 








VITAPLASTIO ie Zz 
thing: Pall on of 
roofs, silos, gut- 


ters, water oS 
troughs, cellars, AS 
Seal th 


etc. ose 
leaks forever with 
this wonderful 
Asbestos Liquid Roofing one 

Waterproo ; requires 

heating or mixin heat brash it on like you sweep 
the floor! VITA STIC is strong, tough, plas- 
tic. GUARAN ARANTEED for 7 years—lasts twice 


1 
“ns: SPECIAL OFFER: 
5 Gallon Can, Express Prepaid, $10 


Send no money! Use it 60 days; if entirely sat- 
isfied, you pay us; if not, you do 
not one cent 
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AMAZING DISCOVERY 
Joe Weiss, of Mo., 
made $90.00 
in one day. 
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perience or selling ability. Lictonic’s amazing hog- care 
erssell it for you. You can earn aby money in s = or ful Gane. 
Good territories are fast to live wires. ite at once for 
our free literature and full details of our liberaboffer 

LAMBERT LICTONIC COMPAN 
Dept. 811 115 N. Main St., St. Lente: Mo. 








E. ~ f testimonials 
on Treat anlug’ Belly Sescrtbing ais wondertal 
goup cure. The price is low. 

H. M. SPAHR BREEDING ESTATE 
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A Paying Milk Company 
By James Clyde Bailey 


IVE years of successful cooperative 

selling of milk is the record of a 
company of farmers in the northern end of 
Johnson county and ree southern end of 
Marion county, Ind. As this company has 
sold milk to one de: aler i in Indianapolis dur- 
ing the five years of its existe nce, the meth- 
ods by which the business is ‘conducted 
are worth more than passing attention. 

The company is composed of sixty- 
three farmers, who keep dairy cows as 
part of their farming equipment, their 
herds ranging in number from four to 
twenty-four or thirty head. The com- 
pany was originally organized to sell milk 
to a milk dealer in Indianapolis, when he 
first started business, and the same man 
is still handling the entire output. 

The company is rather skeletonized in 
its organization; the officers consist of a 
president, a secretary, and a committee 
of four to sell the milk. This committee 
is composed of the president and three 
others elected at the semi-annual meeting. 

This committee has authority to sell, 
and to make the best terms they can with 
the dealer, the members of the company 
binding themselves to abide by these 
terms for the length of the contract, which 
is usually six months. 

During the war and the period of 
fluctuating prices that followed, the com- 
mittee frequently closed a contract for 
only one month, although the usual term 
was for six months. In this way they 
were able to get the advantage of any raise 
in price, as the original understanding 
with the dealer called for an equal split in 
any raise or drop in prices. 

This committee is further empowered to 
call a membership meeting at any time 
they feel that conditions justify their 
doing so, and to ask that their action be 
approved or disapproved by the member- 
ship as a whole. These called meetings 
have frequently been the means of ob- 
taining better prices. 

During the entire life of the company, 
the milk has been sold at so much per 
hundredweight, but at the May meeting 
last year the members voted to sell on the 
test, as the consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that this was the only fair method for 
themselves as well as for the dealer. Many 
expressed the feeling that it would be the 
means of causing the weeding out of the 
unprofitable cow. 

The advantages of this organization 
are not all on the side of the farmers, for 
the dealer is assured a nearly stable 
amount of milk throughout the year, 
which enables him to take on more cus- 
tomers should conditions and the supply 
of. milk justify it; or he can make other 
arrangements for getting sufficient milk 
should the company not be able to fur- 
nish a sufficient amount. 

The dealer agrees to collect each day 
the milk of the last twenty-four hours. 
This he does by motor-truck, the farmers 
having placed their milk at the roadside. 
He also makes payment by the week, 
holding back the pay for one week’s milk. 

This matter of delivering their milk at 
the roadside to be taken up by truck is 
another decided advantage to the busy 
general farmer, allowing him to go ahead 
with his work instead of spending an hour 
or more to take it to a steam or interurban 
shipping point. He is also relieved of 
shipping charges, which amount to a con- 
siderable figure in the course of a year. 

A company of this sort offers a number 
of decided advantages to both the farmers 
and the dealer. It creates a better feeling 
between the producer and the dealer; it 
gives the farmer the advantage of free 
roadside delivery; it assures him of a 
stipulated price for a certain period of 
time; and it draws the farmers into closer 
unity, which is probably of equal worth 
to all the other advantages combined. 
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a necessity in hauling fruit and 
live stock; a saving on wagon, 
team and ’ driver, in hauling all 
farm produce. 
Ask your dealer or write 
Harvey Spring & Forging Co. 
Racine, Wis. 
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Makers of the famous 
**Boltless’’ Automobile Springs. 





Chas. Rowe says: “I saved $60,00 on my or- 
der.” Thousands doingsame, Get our low 
“freight prepaid” — = Dagny before 
fewi Puy "fencing, oe ity hi fog of — 
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Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept.B-23,Cleveland, Ohio 











HAVE SUMMER-YELLOW BUTTER 
ALL WINTER 
You can have Golden Yellow Butter all year ’round. Simply 
use GOLDEN CHURN BRAND BUTTER COLOR eaee from 
colors CERTIFIED by the sta Be Ny ae MEN NT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. One 2-0z bottle is eno to color 50 ibs. ot butter 
ie from winter cream. a postpaid with complete 
directions. 

DYESTUFFS & CHEMICALS, Inc. 

11th & Monroe Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


No One Wants His 
Subscription to Stop 

















out send a dollar, and The Farm Journal 
will keep right on coming. Remember, $1 
now pays for 4 years. Don’t put it off, 
you might miss the next big number. 
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The Left-Hand Plow in the 
Government Seal 


ECENT discussion on the continued 

manufacture of left-hand plows brings 
out the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture has a left-hand plow on its 
official seal. This seal was adopted under 
an act of Congress of August 8, 1894, and 
has been used since 1895; the Department 
had no official seal between 1862, the 
date of its separate establishment, and 
1895. 

Why the Department used a left-hand 
plow on the seal is not known, but such 
plows, although comparatively ‘little used 
now, were in no wise obsolete at the time 
the seal was adopted. Up to the time of 
the recent war, when many patterns. in 
agricultural implements were discarded, 
left-hand plows were used by_the best 
farmers in Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and other 
states. Implement makers say they will 
be used again, because farmers are de- 
manding them. Good farmers, such as 
those in the celebrated Sandy Spring region 
of Maryland, claim they can do better 
work with them; in short, a left-hand 

low in that section ordinarily stands for a 
high-cls ass farmer. 

The artist who prepared the original 
drawing might have exercised a tempera- 
mental prerogative, or artistic license, and 
put the left-hand plow on the seal for no 
reason at all, or for the same reason that 
other artists have arrayed deceased 
American statesmen in Roman togas, put 
milkmaids on the wrong side of the cow, 
or made three lines of shadow from a 
four-rail fence. 

But this explanation hardly holds in 
respect to the Department’s seal, because 
it is probable that it was designed by A. H. 
Baldwin, then an artist in the employ of 
the Department. His work has enriched 
many government reports and he has 
always been known for painstaking ac- 
curacy. Baldwin studied art in Paris and 
has been draftsman for the U. S. Fish 
Commissions, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Interior, and 
the Department of Commerce. His 
accuracy and knowledge led to a rapid 
rise in government service and he became 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, and subsequently commer- 
cial attaché at the American Embassy in 
London. Secretary J. Sterling Morton 
had close personal interest in the seal, and 
he undoubtedly saw and approved the 
left-hand plow. B. A. 
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A simple pipe pe-wrench for tightening large 
pipe can be made from two pieces of bar 
ron. ‘The wrench is made from three- 
eighth-inch iron, teeth are filed in, and 
one-quarter-inch holes are bored through 
forthe bolts. The longer piece should be 
at least fifteen inches long, and the shorter 
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As attractive to rats as Catnip 
is to cats—they simply can't 
resist it. 

It gets them all, rats and mice 
alike. The young unsophisti- 
cated ones are crazy about it 
—and the wily old fellows, that 
never go near the average. poi- 
sons or are too ‘‘slick’’ for traps, 
will pass up the choicest foods 
for a taste of RAT-NIP. 

It stands them all on their heads. 
Rat-Nip is the only absolute 


"304 Ellicott St., 


Turn the Rat World Upside-Down 


Kill, destroy, annihilate every disease carr Tying. chicken 
killing, corn eating marauder by fee 


ANIAIP 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY ered oe 





ing him 


sure, safe and iystetibte rat 
poison in the world 


It comes in elean:, safe, col- 
lapsible, screw-top metal tubes. 
All you have to do is to squeeze 
some on a piece of bread and 
put it where the rats can get it 
-they’ll be dead in the morning. 
Price 30c. a tube at druggists, 
hardwaredealers, grocers, gener- 
al stores or sent direct—and 
a single tube has killed more 
than 100 rats in one night. 


uffalo, N.Y. 





‘““DO-IT-ALL’’ 
Tractors 
3 Sizes 
for Farms 


Gardens and Estates 


Do-It-All, a wonderfully successful tool for 
small farms " gardens and estates. Costs only $237.00. 
Do-It-All “Jack’”” 6 H. P. does all the work on farms 
mes or small. Costs S $305.00 
All “‘Twin"’ 6 is 12 H. P. Does all the work on big- 

er poy oe and costs $495.00. 

ere are three tractors that do tillage work, hauling, oper- 
ate mowers, etc, If you want to know how to save time, 
labor and meney, ask for Catalog **22.’’ 


“DOLIT-ALL” TRACTORS CORP., 33. Park Place, New York City 


PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Motor Attachment 


Makes bikea le motorcy- 
cle at Gaines tee teard for 
Free Literature and Low Prices? 


SHAW MFG.CO., Dept. 11, Galesburg, Kas. 











RAIN or SHINE? 


This Weather 
Prophet 


automatically fore- 
casts weather 8 to 24 
hours ahead. 

come out for fair weath- 
er. Witch comes out in 
ragtgg of rain or snow. 


Former oe oe 
Scientifically madeofhard- $1.50 Now 
wood, Swiss cottage style sent postpaid 
with thermometer, elk’s on receipt of 
head, etc. Order today. Guaranteed Reliable. 
KEYDEL BROS., 2421 Mt. Elliott Ave., Dept. 21, Detroit, Mich, 
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Wonderful Walls 


Anyone can have them 


- OU can redecorate a room or a whole home in 
Alabastine’s artistic tints. You can have walls 
which match or harmonize with curtains, floor cov- 

erings, or furnishings; inviting dining room walls; rich, 
glowing tones which speak hospitality in parlor and living 
room. You can do the work yourself, or your decorator 
can do it for you, at little expense. 
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Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine comes in powdered form in 5 pound packages 
in many beautiful nature tints, with complete directions 
on package, mixes with hot or cold water, and is easily 
applied with a suitable brush to any interior surface— 
plaster, wall board, paint, burlap or canvas—even over 
soiled wall paper where it is fast to the wall and contains 
no aniline colors. Alabastine colors intermix to form any 
number of others so that you can have exactly the tone 
or tint which makes your room look best. 

Decorate Your Walls with Alabastine this Fall 
Have your home at its best during the long shut-in winter 
months, when you do the most entertaining. We havea 
special department for suggesting decorative treatment 
for walls of homes. Write for the Color Chart, and tell 
us about your wall problems. We can save you money, 
and make your home artistic. 


Alabastine Company 
680 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Every Package of Genuine Alabastine 
has the Cross and Circle printed in Red 








Money by Mail 
Continued from page 18 


seem to justify all the time and trouble 
spent. ‘Tenacre Farm hams and bacon are 
so good, so tender, so appetizing that you 
just can’t get enough of them. I wish you'd 
try some of them, and see if you don’t think 
Uncle Ned’ Huff is a real artist when it 
comes to making hams and bacon just a 
little better than any one else. Just fill out 
the attached order blank and send it to us 
and your order will be on its way to you 
tomorrow. 
Yours very truly, 
TENACRE FARM 
Billy Brennan, 
Owner. 


Other people’s apples went begging at low 
prices last winter, but Billy Brennan sold 
his away above market price—at ten cents 
apiece to be exact—within three weeks. 
Here is the letter he used: 


TENACRE FARM 
at 
Garrett, Indiana 


Mrs. John J. Prospect, 
238 Riverside Drive, 
Detroit, Mich. 





My dear Mrs. Prospect: 

It was hard work “hand-picking’’ the 
apples in our little orchard, but we felt that 
it was time very well spent, because this 
year’s crop was just the best we ever had. 
Our Northern Spies were particularly fine 
this year—they are not so large, but each 
one is perfect and sound. After we picked the 
apples, we placed the Northern Spies care- 
fully in a bin so not a one of them was 
bruised. You know it takes some time 
after a Spy is picked before it is ready to eat. 
Ours are ready right now, and the past week 
we have been sorting them out, and we have 
taken the choice red beauties—real ‘eating 
apples’’—and carefully wrapped each one in 
tissue paper and placed two dozen of them 
in a box. 

We think these apples are the best apples 
we have ever eaten, and out here at Tenacre 
Farm we think we're pretty good judges of 
quality, as you know. I wish you would 
try some of these apples and tell us what you 
think of them—I’m sure you will like them 
and if we get your order tomorrow they will 
be mailed the very same day. 

How many boxes, please? 

Yours very truly, 
TENACRE FARM 
Billy Brennan, 
Owner. 
P. S. A box of Northern Spies makes a 
splendid gift—don’t you want us to send 
some, with your compliments, to some of 
your friends? 


This letter probably pulled more orders 
than any other letter which has ever been 
sent out from Tenacre Farm. Try it, if you 
have any sassafras root on your farm. 


TENACRE FARM 
at 
Garrett, Indiana 


Mrs. John J. Prospect, 
238 Riverside Drive, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Mrs. Prospect: 

A long time ago Billy Brennan went to 
the city to seek his fortune. He had been a 
country boy all his life and when spring 
came he was bitterly homesick—he wanted 
the country with its fresh green beauty, its 
clean air, its golden sunshine, its good food— 
and his mother. He stood it just as long as 
he could, and then he wrote his dear mother 
and told her all about it. And his mother 


smiled when she got that letter and brushed™ 





away a tear—as mothers do—and she sat 
down and she wrote Billy a letter which he 
will never forget. 

“Of course you are homesick Billy, dear,” 
she wrote. “I expect that and I’m a bit 
-glad, too, you do miss us. You're coming 
back soon I know, but I think I know what's 
wrong with you—you’ve been eating a queer 
lot of food all winter and your blood is all 
wrong and you've probably not been getting 
enough exercise. What you need is a tonic 
and I’m sending you, under separate cover, 
a little package of fresh sassafras root, an 
I want you to make yourself some tea and 


drink a glass of it every day. It will do you ; 
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a world of good, Billy, and I know you like 
it, too.” 

And the next day there came the little 
package of sassafras root, and that night in 
his hall room Billy Brennan brewed himself 
a mighty pot of sassafras tea, and the aroma 
of it, spicy and tingling, filled him with joy. 
Presently three other farm boys came to his 
room, attracted there by that never-to-be- 
forgotten odor of sassafras tea. One of the 
boys got some ice and the four of them 
solemnly toasted Billy’s mother in glasses of 
iced tea. 

Billy Brennan has never forgotten that 
night—and he still loves his glass of iced 
sassafras tea every day in the spring. Maybe 
the doctors are right—maybe there isn’t 
any virtue in it—but Billy Brennan believes 
a lot of people would like to drink it just for 
its spicy goodness and he has gathered some 

—and it’s some job, too, digging up the tender 
roots and peeling them and washing the 
bark and doing it up in neat little packages 
—and he believes you'd like to try some of it. 
If you do—just send me your order today 
—there isn’t very much left—it’s too hard 
to get—but if you order right away you can 
have yours. 

Yours sincerely, 
Billy Brennan, 
Of TENACRE FARM. 





Eight Years of Sudan Grass 


Two of the leading books on forage crops 
published fifteen years ago never said a word 
about Sudan grass, a crop that is now making 
farmers generally sit up and take notice. In 
fact, it was only eight years ago that this 
crop got into print to amount to anything. 

There is nothing slow about the progress 
this crop has made in the eight years, though. 
It made a good start, and is still going strong. 
It furnishes quick summer pasture for work 
stock, dairy cows and other farm animals. 

Some folks are down on Sudan grass, be- 
cause of the danger to stock from Prussic 
acid poisoning. Department of Agriculture 
says, though, there is no danger in those 
states east.of the ninety-eighth meridian 
(goes north and south close to San Antonio, 
Texas; Enid, Okla.; Hutchinson, Kan.; 
Hastings, Neb.; Valley City, N. Dak.; 
Mitchell, S. Dak.) and no danger west of 
that line unless the grass is hurt by dry 
weather. 


Some Good Sudan Stories 


Some good stories have sprung up about 
Sudan. In New Mexico, irrigated Sudan 
pasture carried two head of milk cows to the 
acre, and enough butterfat was produced to 
give a return of $75 an acre after the cost of 
the grain feed had been deducted. A promi- 
ment farmer in Central Kansas has a Sudan 
@rass pasture every year for his dairy herd 
and claims that the butter churns in from 
five to ten minutes and is firm and well 
flavored, while that from alfalfa-fed cows is 
hard to gather and is soft. A mixture of 
Sudan grass and cowpeas is used for summer 
pasture by a farmer near Taylorsville, Ky. 
He has two pastures, which are grazed al- 
ternately for periods of two weeks. He uses a 
mixture of eight or ten pounds of Sudan 
grass-seed and one bushel! of cowpeas; to 
get an even distribution of the plants the 
two crops are sown separately. He says this 
mixture provides variety in the pasture and 
leaves the soil in better condition for the 
following crop than pure Sudan grass pasture. 
He also says the mixture is better than red 
clover, blue-grass, and any of the common 
pasture grasses, during the dry season that 
usually comes in July and August. 


: New Bulletin on Sudan 


What we really started out to say, though, is 
this: farmers have nm so eager to read 
about this new crop that they have ex- 
hausted the Government’s supply of Sudan 
bulletins. Hence, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., has put out a third 
edition of Farmers’ Bulletin 1126, on Sudan 
grass. Get a copy from the above address. 


Charlie Chipmunk: 
“TI dough nut think 
‘I shall leave much 
but the hole!” 
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Gillette Blades 





Now: 





$1 buys a Genu- 
ine Gillette 


The “Brownie’”’ 
Complete 


with 3 genuine 
Gillette Blades 


These fine Blades 
were never bet- 
ter than they are 
today 


Now at all Dealers 
The Brownie 
Gille illette 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., Boston, U.S. A. 


No blades like the genuine 
Gillette Blades 
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Steel Traps, Animals and Pain 4% 


are always certain people who, 

from one motive or another, at- 
tempt to carry the contemplated reform 
to such absurd extremes that those truly 
interested can not give full support, and 
this correspondingly delays or deadens 
the forward movement. 

A good example of such a case is the 
present wide-spread activity aimed to 
prevent, as far as possible, unnecessary 
cruelty and pain among the lower animals. 
This movement, if carried out intelligently 
by true lovers of animals, is most com- 
mendable and should have the support of 
every fair-minded person. Unfortunately, 
however, this reform movement also is 
hampered by extremists who, with their 
usual ignorance of facts and often with 
their desire to be in the limelight, so ex- 
aggerate and falsify true conditions that 
thinking people, becoming disgusted, 
are loath to be associated with them and 
withhold their aetive support. 

The extremists in this movement con- 
sist for the most part of sincere, well- 
meaning people, who assume without 
definite knowledge, or are led through the 
misstatement of others, to believe that all 
animals have the same delicate nervous 
organization and temperament which is 
present in civilized human bemgs. With 
this impression firmly fixed and fanned by 
ghastly fabrications, it would not be 
strange if some of these good people should 
demand that oysters and clams be chloro- 
formed when opened, because of an appre- 
hension that the severance of the muscles 
connecting the shells of the bivalves would 

ause as agonizing pain to the creature as 
suffering from a sensitive tooth would to 
man. There are other extremists in this 
movement, on thefother hand, who may 
be considered moral criminals, purposely 
exaggerating, distorting, and falsifying 
facts to gain notoriety to further the cause 


[: all movements for uplift, there 


By A. K. Fisher 
U.S. Biological Survey 


or to create adverse impressions regarding 
those bold enough to question their 
statements. 

To students of anthropology it is a well- 
known fact that savages and illiterate men 
suffer less from pain than those with 
high-strung mental development. Un- 
doubtedly many people, reasoning from 
false analogy, have felt pity for savages 
who, without the services of dentists, 
must suffer at times from severe tooth- 
ache. As a matter of fact, although these 
people may have acute tooth trouble, the 
sensation produced therefrom is more 
probably along the line of discomfort than 
of real suffering. 


The Natives Suffer Little 


Travelers have recorded many instances 
of natives who have shown little pain and 
have even joked among themselves about 
serious injuries inflicted by wild animals 
or produced by some other cause. This 
may be due to the fact that pain is largely 
influenced by sayeiiahiaboal. phenomena, 
which are more highly developed in the 
high-strung educated individual. As a 
consequence, everything else being equal, 
the farther we get away from such in- 
fluence, the less intense will be the pain. 
When the mind is actively concentrated 
and psychologic action is at its lowest ebb, 
as in the case of great excitement or fear, 
serious physical injuries may be sustained 
without the knowledge of the injured per- 
son. There have been many cases of men 
wounded in battle who knew nothing of 
their injuries until they saw a mutilated 
limb or the flow of blood. Men attacked 
by wild beasts and badly lacerated report 
feeling no pain when the wounds were be- 
ing inflicted. Livingston had his shoulder 
badly crushed by a lion, without discom- 
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fort. A British officer in India saw a 

tiger begin to eat his foot, with un- 

disturbed interest. And a friend in- 
forms me that, when a grizzly bear 
grasped the side of his head in its jaws, 
there was no accompanying pain. 


Reflex Action Mistaken for Pain 


As we pass down toward the lower forms 
of animal life, we find when we reach the 
reptiles and fishes that the spinal cord 
becomes very much more prominent in 
regard to reflex action, and that the small 
brain, lacking psychological influence, is 
very much limited as a source of nerve 
distribution and of sensibility. Reflex 
action is often mistaken as an indication 
of pain. If a freshly decapitated frog is 
held so that a foot touches acidulated 
water or other irritating fluid, the reflex 
action of the cord will cause the limbs to 
be violently withdrawn. It is perfectly 
evident that with the total absence of the 
organ of sensibility, there can be no pain 
in this ease. 

The late Dr. G. Brown Goode, once 
assistant secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, told me in effect the following 
incident: On the New England coast 
sharks were killed in considerable numbers 
at one time for the purpose of securing 
the livers, which produced a very fine 
quality of non-gumming oil. On one 
occasion a large shark was pulled up on 
the wharf and, without the formality of 
killing it, an incision was made in the 
abdomen and the liver torn out. The 
shark was then pushed overboard, but in 
so doing its tail struck the liver which was 
also thrown into the water. The shark, 
observing this dainty morsel of food, 
immediately approached and swallowed 
it and in due course of time it eame out 
through the incision in the abdomen. A 
second attack was made upon the liver 

Continued on page 80 


The Home-Made Snare 


ANY times the snare may be used on 
furbearers where a steel trap would 
be no more effective and the cost a great 
deal more. I have captured many musk- 
rats in snares, and for this fur animal alone 
a knowledge of the snare is well worth 
while. Then there are rabbits and skunks 
and many other animals that may just as 
well be snared as pinched in a steel gripper. 
It is a simple task to make and set a 
good snare trap, and every trapper should 
know how to do this. At least it will help 
him catch rabbits for food and bait, and 
muskrats will never fear to walk into a 
well-set snare. I use copper wire of a small 
size that will stand a hundred-pound pull 
without breaking. Some trappers use 
steel wire and others use brass, but there is 
nothing so good as copper, for copper 
easily stays to the shape desired and is 
— ul enough to hold any of the smaller 
urbearers. 

Several ways of setting the snare may 
be used, but I find that the type shown in 
No. 1 on the drawing is the best for all 
purposes. This shows a side view of the 
parts, to make the details of construction 
clear. I whittle out the simple pieces of 
this trap from a piece of lath or other 
wood that is about a quarter of an inch 
thick and an inch.and a half wide. The 
post, K, is cut a foot long and its lower 
end is sharpened so that it may be driven 
into the ground. Two inches from the top 


By F.. E. Brimmer 
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I cut a notch half an inch deep on one side. 

The trigger of this snare is at R. It is 
a foot long, with its end sharpened for 
holding the bait nicely. A notch, one-half 
inch deep, is cut four inches from the 


large end of the trigger. The two parts, ° 


trigger and post, are pivoted together by 
a shingle nail, as at N. The right positi6én 
of this pivot will be five inches down from 
the top of the post and one inch from the 
large end of the trigger, being as nearly 
as possible in the centér of each stick. 
The end of the nail should be clinched 
after pasging through both sticks of wood. 

The third part of the snare is the 
flipper, F, which sets between the two 
notches as the sketch shows. It is to this 
flipper that the spring-pole is secured by a 
wire or cord. Just why this snare will 
spring easily when the animal begins to 
take the bait is easily seen: the downward 
pressure on the bait will cause the flipper 
to be released from the notches and so 
allow the spring-pole to jerk upward the 
noose. 

After a spring-pole has been selected 
for making the snare, the sapling should 
be trimmed free of limbs and its small top 
branches cut off. Then the top should be 
bent over until a place is found where the 
pull of the tip ofthe spring-pole will be 
almost straight upward when its end is 


pulled over two feet from the ground. 


Continued on page 81 
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The up-to-the-minute fisherman listens in on the radio, while waiting 


air three hours and six minutes 


A Here we have a record-maker. This is the German motorless plane, 
“Vampyr,” just leaving the ground for its flight. _ It stayed in the 


© Kadel & Herbert 





for the fish to bite. He uses the motor for his ground connection, 
Interesting, isn’t it? 


© Kadel & Herbert 


















At Atlantic City, 
N. J., Mary Kath. 
erine Campbell, of 
Columbus, Ohio, 
was awarded the 
title of ““The most 
beautiful girl in 
America.” She is 
here shown posing 
for Joseph Cum- 
mings Chase, of 
New York. A very 
beautiful girl, say 
we © U. & U. 


Good 
New 
Photos 
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This is a French glider just taking off at the International 
Gliding Contests at Camp Mouillard, France. Gliders are 


all the rage at present, and some very unusual designs 
have been shown 
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Every one of our womenfolk will like this gown. 
The only decoration is a beaded ornament with 
strands which almost touch the floor © U.€& U. 


a spark here to start another 








This is a part of Constantinople, showing the wonderful harbor. It may need only 


loody war. This city, because of its situation, has been 


a bone of contention among the nations since the dawn of history U. & Uz 
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Very Special Sale 
1, WOOL 
Underwear 


A quick and lucky purchase 
of fine Wool Underwear, 

made for the U.S. Army, 
and manufactured under 
army specifications. Cheap if 
you paid $1.50 per garment, 
and you know it. Yet right 
now we're able to turn them 
over to our customers at 79c per 
garment. Sizes 34 to 46. Yes— 
every penny backatonce if you" re 











you want some at this price— 
probably never again to sell 
around this price, 


79 Ga 
Garment 
C Plus Postage 


Order Shirts by No. 570 
Order Drawers by No. 571 


FLEECE LINED CLOTH TOP 
meee Arctics 


te 
~ Super value! Worth at 
least $5.00 on today’s 
market. 4-buckle. 
. Heavy, rubberized 
cloth top with heavy 
“ fleece lining. Pure gum 
rubber, dull- finished 
soles. Men’s Sizes 6 to 
12. For all kinds of out- 
door wear. 


Order by No. 446. 


—and at only 


98 


Plas 
Postage 








Army Work Shoes 


Genuine Munson Last! Best grade wax veal leather, 
soft and pliable and guaranteed manure and acid 
proof. Double sewed seams. Double leather insoles. 
Best wearing leather soles. A rare bargain at our 
slashed price, Stock up Now while you can. 


Order by 
No. 181 
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RIGHT NOW, just at the time when you most need the dependable merchandise 
listed here—Gordon Bates slashes prices still lower. They’re timely bargains, all 
the more worthy of your immediate selection. These su; 

money when you buy the right way—and at the right p 
if not satisfied, send your ordeys direct to us at once. Just a letter or postal card will do. Pay oni 
our slashed prices, plus postage on arrival.No obligation—no risk—for we repeat, every penny bac’ back 


at once if you are not delighted. 


12-INCH LEATHER TOP 
Arctics 


Pgpular lumbermen’s 
style, 12 inches high, 
soft leather tops fast- 
ened to pure gum 
ribbed overs and heavy 
rolled edge soles and 
heels. Men’s sizes 6 to 
12. A crackerjack bar- 
gain atour slashed 
price. 

Order by No, 433 
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Wool Serge 
PANTS 


Guaranteed Brand New All- 
Wool Heavy Serge; Khaki 
color. You know what that 
means for wear! Finely tail- 
ored, reinforced waist band. 
Heavy top lining, belt loops, 
five pockets, stoutly sewed 
seams. Sizes 30 to 36 waist, 30 
to 34 inseam. At only $2.49. 
You can’t beat this bargain 
anywhere in America. It will 
pay you tOorder two or three 
pairs! Orderby No. 735 and 
besuretogivemeasurements. 


$4) .49 


Plus 

Postage 
BLACK FELT HI-CUTS 
Big $3.00 Values 


$1 .98 


Widetoe, heavyweight 
black felt uppers. Dur- 
able gray felt sole and 
heel. Warm feet in 
Am coldest weather. Men’s 
: sizes 6 to 12 
—real $3.00 
values—only 
$1.98. 
Plus Postage 
Order by 
No. 185 


$2.98 


O. D. Khaki color, 
full size 66x84. 
Guaranteed per- 
fect—your money 
back quick if you 
are not pleased. At 
this price, order 
oe winter sup- 
Bryne ay | Order 






























U. S. Army All 
Wool Blankets 


t values show you how easy it is to save 
e. On our guarantee of every penny back 
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If Not 
Pleased 
Every 


Penn 
Ba ae, 
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All Rubber Arctics 


Save yourself $2.00! Pure gum rubber 4-Buckle 
Arctics,. with full snow excluding tongue and 
extra heavy soles and heels. Only $2.39 plus post- 
age on arrival. A double-sized bargain that will 
pay you to get quick. We will quickly refund every 
penny if you are not genuinely satisfi 


Sizes 7 to 12. Order by No. 445 


39 
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Plus Postage 





Big-4 Combination 
All Wool Cap 

2 pair All-Wool Sox 
Pair Wool Gloves 
all for 


Plus Postage 


Sure! It’s less than 
: et Worth $2.00 of 
ary, man’s money— 

t now only 99¢. 
Se reach out and 
snap up this astound 
ing bargain by return 
mail. Better order 2 
or 3 sets—no more at 
this price when our 
present supply is 
gone! 


Send No Money Now 
—pay_on arrival. Order 
No. $31—money back 
if you’re not pleased. 


Men’s Dress S32303 


OXFORDS 


Another super-value for men! Rich brown boarded 
side leather with fine leather soles. Goodyear 
stitched. Low pure rubber heels. New style French 
toe. Perforated vamp and uppers. 


Sizes 6x 12. Order shoes by No. 146. 
Order Oxfords by No. 188. 


$9.98 
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Don't Sell A 
Doliar’s Worth 


Until you get Hill’s Official 
Fur Price List and see the high 

ices We are paying. It’s 

REE—write forit today. It 
means money in your pocket— 
it will open your eyes to the 
advantages of shipping to this 
old reliable house where you 
are SURE of highest prices, 
correct grading and a square 


NO COMMISSION CHARGED 


Mont fur houses charge 0ihocma 

for handling furs. pe tnd Basi 
mess that way. We charge n 
mission. When you ship = HILL 
BROS. ven get ALL your money— 
every cent your furs are worth— 
nothing deducted for commission or 
handling. 


GET ACQUAINTED 
WITH HILL BROS. 
Hundreds of thousands of trappers 
peated i Te epee 


because have f can do 
better by s pone "te AIL, BROS. 
than an Be wise—do as 


ies cll canditeneed 
doing. When you shipship to HLL. 
It will pay you. 





HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
379 Hill Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


) MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

379 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Fur Price List, also “HOW 
TO GRADE FURS™, Supply Catalog, Game 

ws, 
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Steel Traps, Animals 
and Paine 
Continued from page 76 


with like result. Then the fish swam off 
into deep water and, although carrying a 
mortal wound, apparently suffered no pain. 
This case illustrates very clearly that there 
could have been little pain in connection 
with the wound, otherwise the desire for 
food would have been absent. 

Recently, I was told of a perch hooked 
through the eye. While being lifted into the 
boat, the perch fell back into the water, the 
eye remaining on the hook. In less than five 
minutes afterward this fish was again caught, 
showing that the accident did not cause 
enough pain to impair its appetite. 

Crustaceans and insects often lose legs 
without apparent inconvenience. Some 
kind-hearted people would feel that it was 
painful to a fly or to a bee to break off the 
wings, but this is the normal action of ants 
after they get through the migratory flight 
and become terrestrial insects, 


Pain Is Largely Psychological 


As previously mentioned, pain is largely due 
to psychological rather than physical con- 
ditions. That there is a degree of pain 
experienced by the higher groups of animals, 
no one will deny, but unquestionably, the 
acuteness of pain and psychological phenom- 
ena diminish as we pass from the higher 
to the lower groups, and acute pain probably 


ceases where psychological manifestations 


are absent. 

There is a movement on foot to try to 
abolish the steel trap, and to demonstrate 
the cruelty and great pain caused to captured 
animals by such traps, some writers cite the 
experience of men who have been acci- 
dentally caught in them. The two cases are 
not comparable for, as above stated, the 
two animals are not on the same plane and 
consequently the sufferings of one are not to 
be attributed to the other. 

I have had long and varied experience 
with trapped animals and do not believe 
that in the majority of cases the pain which 
they endure is great. I gathered this belief 
by watching the actions of captured animals. 
Of course, when first caught the captive 
makes great efforts to escape. After a 
while, however, when it has decided that 
escape is impossible, in many cases it will 
lie down quietly and even go to sleep. 

The great majority of up-to-date trappers 
kill their aninf@ls quickly and humanely and 
visit their lines of traps as often as possible 
so that there may be no unnecessarily pro- 
longed suffering from hunger or exposure. 
Low temperature kills quickly and pain- 
lessly. In places where animals get chilled 
it is difficult to save overnight minks or 
martens caught in large box traps, and they 
will die much sooner if caught in steel traps. 


Shall We Abolish Steel Traps? 


Commenting on the movement for the 
abolition of the steel trap, it might be stated 
that, if abolished, there would be more pain 
and cruelty in the natural world than with 
it in operation, as the important furbearers 
are largely predatory species. Every wild 
bird and mammal dies a tragic death, and 
the more abundant the predacious animals 
are, the more will their victims suffer. 

From our standpoint, nature is most cruel 
and heartless in her uncontrolled operations, 
and her creatures do not spare the feelings 
of their victims. Squirrels eat the feet and 
wings off young nestling birds still alive, and 
not until they have practically finished the 
repast do their victims expire. Cats enjoy 
torturing their prey and often start eating 
the animal before killing it. Wolves, coyotes, 
and bobcats often eat portions of their 
victims and leave them lying helpless but 
still alive until a return for a subsequent 
meal. In the meantime, the victim lies 
suffering in the broiling sun with parched 
throat and fly-covered wounds. 

Who shall decide whether the greatest 
aggregate pain is suffered by the trapped 
animals or the millions of livestock and game 
killed by the predatory animals? The 
“Custer wolf’’ was caught. in a steel trap by a 
government hunter, broke away and was 
shot. Were his sufferings greater than those 
of the 500 odd cattle which he killed or 
mortally wounded during his seven years of 
activity as a renegade? 

With the passing of the steel trap, the fur- 
bearers would overrun the country and their 
prey, including interesting birds and mam- 
mals, would suffer many times more pain 
than that caused by traps. 

Fur is a most important asset and has been 








Trappers and Collectors 


-you can’t afford to take chances with 
your furs—be careful whereyou ship. cc 
more money by shipping to BLU: | 
New York—the gateway to the tue 
markets of the world. 


Why We Can Pay 
More Than Others 


We pay more for furs than others because 
of our great New York and foreign mar- 
kets. We charge no commission—saving 
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used from prehistoric times as a warm and 
comfortable cover, and it is doubtful whether 
it is desirable ever to place it in the discard. 
Unthinking people, stimulated by untrue tales, 
work themselves up to nervous frenzy in at- 
tributing to animals human sensibilities. 
There is as much error along this line as 
there is with nature-fakers who inspire birds 
and mammals to think along the lines of 
human beings. Both of these types of writers 
do inestimable harm in spreading misin- 
formation and cause people at large to be 
wrought up and to have the most erroneous 
ideas in regard to feelings and intelligence, in 
the lower animals. 

There are also those people who are 
actively engaged in trying to stop animal 
experimentation. A more fiendish occupa- 
tion than theirs, I can not imagine. I do 
not want to include among my acquaintances 
any mother or father who would rather have 
a child die than inflict any superficial suf- 
fering on some guinea pig, rabbit or cur 
dog. Many authorities estimate that typhoid 
vaccine saved at least 30,000 of our beys who 
crossed to fight in the World War, and that it 
relieved from severe sickness three times 
that number in’ addition. Is the saving of 
this great mass of splendid manhood less 
important than the sacrifice of a lot of lower 
animals? There are vast problems toe be 
worked out in relation to cancer and many 
other obscure diseases. Why any people 
can be so inhuman as to try to prevent this 
godly work is beyond my powers of com- 
prehension. 

Everything should be done to prevent, 
as far as possible, cruelty to animals. The 
cruel monsters of the world are not those 
who seek to alleviate pain and suffering by 
experimentation on animals of lower orders, 
however, but those who, sparing the lives of 
guinea pigs and rodents, would do so at the 
expense of lives of innocent babies. 





The Home-Made Snare 


Continued from page 76 


Directly under the place where the pull 
seems to be nearly upward, the post of the 
snare should be driven so that the end of the 
trigger is directly away from the pole. Then 
a pen of stakes should be driven about the 
post and trigger in the shape of a horse-shoe, 
about eighteen inches long by a foot wide. 
Six inches in front of the bait end of the 
trigger leave a doorway four inches wide. 

Care should be taken in making the snare 
pen to drive all stakes six inches, or even a 
foot, into the ground. Sticks at least an 
inch in diameter are best. “The two left for 
the doorway should be straight and smooth 
as shown in No. 2, page 76, where the man- 
ner of securing the noose of wire is shown. 
About midway up each post, as at A, I use 
my knife to strip out a tiny section of the 
bark so that the copper wire noose will set 
nicely on these two strips of bark as shown. 
The noose for muskrats and rabbits should 
be five inches wide by seven inches high and 
its lower part should be about two inches off 
the ground. The upper end of the wire noose 
is attached to the top of the spring-pole. 

A noose so placed can not fail to be about 
the neck of a furbearer when the trap is 
sprung. Generally the front feet of the ani- 
mal will push in the lower part of the noose 
so that the catch is made around the neck. 
Sometimes the animal will step over the 
noose and the catch is made around the body. 

It is important to select a good spring-pole. 
This may be any resilient sapling that is 
about eight or ten feet tall and an inch and a 
half in diameter at the base. The tip of the 
pole should be held about one foot from the 
flipper of the trap by the cord that attaches 
it. I never use a spring-pole heavy enough 
to hoist the captive off the ground, but 
select one that will quickly strangle the 
captured animal. 

A more simple type of snare trap is shown 
at No. 3, page 76, where the post, X, is a 
section of a sapling a foot long and one inch 
in diameter driven into the ground. The 
trigger, Y, is a crotched stick a foot long 
caught behind the post as shown. Notches 
in post and trigger hold the flipper, Z, in 
place. This is a snare that can be made on 
the spot anywhere. Another simple snare is 
shown at No. 4, where but two parts are 
required. The post, V, is made from board 
two inches wide and one inch thick, and 
through which a half-inch hole is bored two 
inches from the top. Through this hole the 
end of the spring-pole cord is’ drawn and a 
large knot, D, is tied. Then the trigger, 

» is a round piece a little-less than half 
an inch in diameter that fits one-quarter of 
an inch into the hole, thus holding the knot. 
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BE TAYLOR EQUIPPED—SAVE MONEY 


Send for new BOOK of TRAPS. 52 pages incolors. Bigger and better 
than ever this year—many entirely new trapping devices, including 
the TAYLOR FUR GETTER, which is a trap gun, rifle and pistol 
combined; Taylor Smoke Torpedo, New Kompakt Traps, etc. Many 
new guns shown for the first time—correct shooting positions ex- 
plained. Also trapping laws, trapping methods, traps and baits to 
use—lists every article the trapper uses at money-saving prices. BOOK 
of TRAPS the MOST COMPLETE FUR BOOK ever compiled for 
FREE DISTRIBUTION. Do not spend a penny for trapping equip- 
ment until.you have received the Taylor BOOK of TRAPS. Write— 


















- they want to please you and build good hour is “pay day” here. Checks are- 





in ST. LOUIS since 1871 


For more than half a century this old reliable fur house has paid top-most prices 
to hundreds of thousands of America’s most successful trappers and fur shippers. 
For over 50 years this big organization has led the way in accomplishing satisfactory 
results for the men and boys who handle furs, and this season we are better equipped 
than ever before to render prompt, efficient and profitable service to every man or 
boy who has furs to sell. 

The World’s Fur Trade is in need of American furs. Prices are high. You can make 
this the biggest and most profitable fur season you have ever experienced if you will 
deal direct with Taylor. 


Expert Grading Quick Cash Pay 


Think what it means to have your furs The most money in the quickest time 
graded by the men who compose this great has become a habit with Taylor. After 
organization—men who have devoted their working hard to get furs, there is no 
lives to the fur business. They know furs; good reason why you should have to wait 
they understand the hardships of trapping; for your pay. Every day and every 














will for Taylor. Their experience, years mailed same day furs are received and 
and years under Taylor, has given them graded. If you are buying furs, you 
knowledge unequalled by any other fur will doubly appreciate Taylor Prompt 
concern in the entire world. Taylor grad- Pay because your money is only invested 
ing means “most money” for your furs. for the shortest possible time. 


World’s Buyers Supply Needs 
at Mammoth Taylor Sales 


Throughout the fur season, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 10 a, m., ex- 
pert fur buyers and dealers, having direct, connections in all parts of the world, 
gather in the Fur Exchange Building to attend the Mammoth Taylor Sales. This 
makes Taylor the market place for American furs and prices established here are, 
to a great extent, the basis upon which the Fur Trade operates. 

Taylor receives more furs direct from trapping grounds than any other house in the 
world, and the stupendous volume and broad variety of furs offered is proof of 
Taylor leadership and supremacy in the raw fur market, Taylor shippers obtain 
every benefit that comes from having their furs sold in the world’s biggest and 
most profitable market. 

Send your name and address for Taylor complete trapping service. Most complete fur 
market reports, also shipping tags sent FREE. Be sure to have this wonderful service 
to guide you, keep you in direct touch with the market and help make your catch 
pay you big money this winter. ALL FREE TO YOU—WRITE. 


F.C. Taylor Fur Co. chance'bide. St. Louis, Mo. 
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EREB’S something for YOU, Mr. Trapper 
and Fur Shipper—something very impor- 
tant to YOU. Prices of raw furs are high this season, so 
get all the furs you can, BUT to get the most money for 
your furs, you must be accurately posted on market conditions and mar- 
ket prices. Make this your biggest season by reading “The Shubert Ship- 
per” regularly. It costs you nothing— it’s —and it will make you many 
dollars. Writ is “The Shubert Shipper”? It’s the greatest publication of its 
kind i in = world. It not only quotes highest authentic market 

@ Prices on all articles of American Raw Furs, but also con- 

p Writ CO ies market information that you cannot afford to be without. 


SHUBERT 


Wits. will “The Shubert ” do for you? OFF ra4 

make money ae you. Sire: will put you ia To ay 
position to sell your furs at the highest prices at all times— 

you will always know just what prices ur furs should command. Iso’ LZ such informatie worth 
money to youP The market reports put lished in “The are snvens based on 
true facts concerning conditions — in all the fur markets of the world. It also contains pic- 
tures of fur-bearing animals in beautiful colors. What must you do to get “ The ee 
cogulesty® hang sign and mail the coupon below and a copy will come to you by next mail. "t 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY AT ONCE 








INC. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY IN 
CAN RAW FU 


25°27 W.AUSTIN AVE. CHICAGO, U.S. A- 
S/GN/ AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ee ee Weinect culibuien. cord te tieaort Adiga ond bece ns pected on Row Pur 
Market conditions during the Fur Season of 1922-1923. 


Name. 


Post Office 








(PLEASE PRINT NAME) 


R.F.D.W_____ Box No. 


ty _ State 
© 1922, A. B. S., Inc. (14) 


more toc F URS : HIDES 


By shipping to us than by selling at home. We are the largest Hide and Fur House 
in the N. W. Est. 30 years. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10.00 


We tan Harness, Sole, Lace, Shoe Leather out of your Hides, also tan Furs, manu- 
facture Robes, Coats. Our 450 —— Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide tells how 
to become a successful trapper, how to raise Skunk, Fox. Ship your Hides, Furs, 
Pelts, Tallow tous. We pay the most money. Write for pricelist. 


ANDERSCH BROS. Dept.113 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CATCH SKUNK, MUSKRAT, MINK 
with No. 1-XK. TRIPLE CLUTCH 
A Trap with Wonderful Holding Power. 
Send 37c. for a Single Postpaid Sample. 


Ask for Complete Price List, of 31 Sizes. 


THAT HOLD TRIUMPH TRAP CO, Sweats. 
TELL TOMORROW’S 


Whute’s Weather Prophet fore- 
casts che weather 8 to 24 hoors eat er 
én advance. Not a toy DUC gpceemmemmmmmmmmmmenens 
8 scientifically gonstruc- 
>. ted instrument working automatically Hand. 
- some, reliable and everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 


H Made doubly epee — ase —_ , Soon ad 
Hansel and Gretel and 


7P and out to tell ire oy ca 
> weather will be. Size 6'4x 
7M; fully guaranteed. Post- 
wr Cara any ~~ 4 Us. 













































$ 4.00 PER Doz. } 
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—_s or "Low time. Noe 
priced. Our silk ~~ Jead. 
Take” for six to ten pairs a 
Prompt . eg aod increase e: 4 
t very guaranteed. Fora s 
round tet Ae there is nothing better 
than on line, Write for territory and 


| MFG. CO., Hose 1747, Dayton, Ohio 














Home-Made Baits That 
Attract 














OOD baits are sold by many of the fur 

houses, but we are frequently asked for 
home-made — and here are a few that 
have worked well 

In late winter and early spring, baits are 
more attractive to animals than in the fall. 
A well-fed animal is usually not attracted by 
bait. Do not expect too much of baits. 
They have their part in trapping, but it is 
only a part. 

For muskrats, a strong-scented vegetable, 
such as parsnip is best; catnip is frequently 
used. For almost all other animals, fresh 
blood scattered around is perhaps the most 
attractive bait you can get, and it is always 
good. When you can get it, use it freely. 

An excellent bait for the otter is a fish 
fastened to a stick. If you can not get fish 
use the head of a rabbit or a piece of muskrat. 
The bait should be skinned and renewed 
once a week. 

Skunks are attracted by tainted bait of 
almost any kind. Rotten eggs and fish are 
often used. 

Anise-oil is often attractive to minks, 
weasels, etc. When skinning a mink or 
weasel you will find two scent bags at the 
root of the tail, filled with a very strong- 
smelling liquid. These are good scents for 
minks, weasels and occasionally other ani- 
mals. Skunk scent, found in the same way, 
is said to be good for foxes. 

Fish-oil is attractive to minks and many 
other animals, and is easily made. Catch a 
few small fish in the late summer, cut them 
up and put into a wide-mouthed bottle, with 
the cork just setting an it, but not covering it 
tightly. After a few weeks the oil from this 
will smell horrible enough to attract or 
frighten any animal. 

Honey is attractive to bears, and it might 
also be for raccoons. Bears are also attracted 
by fish, pork, mutton, beef or any kind of 
large game. Even the flesh of the bear 
makes fair bait. 

The scent of burnt or scorched meat is a 
good one for all meat-eating animals. 

One of the best fox trappers of the East 
always used the flesh of the muskrat, skunk, 
opossum or house cat for bait in.trapping 
fox. It should be allowed to taint by re- 
—— in a glass jar for about a week. 

The Government has a formula for making 
wolf and coyote scent. Here it is: Put one- 
half pound of raw beef or venison in a wide- 
mouthed bottle or fruit jar and let it stand in 
a warm place (not in the sun) until decayed, 
which will take from four to six weeks. hen 
add a quart of lard oil, or prairie-dog oil. 
Then add one ounce of puly erized asafetida, 
one ounce Siberian musk, or the kind sold 
at drug-stores. Mix well and bottle. 

Scents should be used carefully. It is not 
best to rub it on the trap itself, as that will 
attract the attention of the animal to the 
trap, which you wish to avoid. Instead, 
place a few drops on a stick near the trap, 
or on a small piece of bait. The length of 
time that such scent will last is indefinite. 
After the odor is gone, so far as you are con- 
cerned, there may still be enough left that a 
keen-scented animal will smell it for a long 
distance. Animals either have instinct or a 
rémarkably keen sense of smell, for they will 
often cross a solid expanse of unbroken snow, 
and suddenly turn off, go ten to thirty feet, 
and dig down to an old bone. A. L. J. 














Hunters accidently shot Ezra Tiblets 
through the hat last Tuesday. Ez says 
he’s glad he wasn’t wearing a cap 
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That Spouty Hillside Spot 
By H. H. Sunderlin, Iowa 


VER get stuck with the car or farm 

implements in a wet place on the side- 
hill? If you have, we need not go into 
detail and describe what the side-hill seep 
is. They are found in the fields as well as 
the roads. 

If correct methods are used, many of these 
religion-losing spots can easily be taken care 
of by a very little expense and labor. In 
order to find the right method, the cause of 
the wet spot must be taken into considéra- 
tion. 

Geologists tell us that at one time this 
country was overrun by glaciers. ‘These 
left a hard dense soil impervious to water. 
In different parts of the country this soil is 
known by various names as hard pan, joint 
clay, ete. On top of this deposit is found a 
layer of finer soil, generally of 2 wind founda- 
tion. Oftentimes this under layer comes to 
the surface on the side-hills. 

The water soaks through the upper layer, 
reaches the impervious soil and travels 
along until it comes to the surface. Our 
problem then is to tap or intercept this 
water before it comes to the surface. In 
order to do this we must place tile above the 
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wet spot; run the tile around it and dis- 
charge the water into a sodded draw, or 
down the hill to a convenient place. 
small tile will take care of these spots. 

An ever-flowing spout may be made to 
furnish a watering place for the stock by 
leading to a tank. ften it is hard to make 
these drained spots produce at once. Use 
plenty of humus or manure and limestone. 








Who Holds Your Mortgage? 


Most of the farm mortgages are held by 
banks and trust companies, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, which has been 
studying this matter. A little more than 
$1,447,482,000 worth of farm mortgages 
were held by banks and trust companies at 
the time this study was made, a year or so 
ago. 

Life insurance companies came second, 
holding $1,214,700,000 worth of farm mort- 
gages. These two classes of agencies to- 
gether held the mortgages of about one-third 
of the estimated total farm mortgage debt in 
the United States. The amount held by 
the Federal Land Banks, state agencies, and 
mortgage companies was only about one- 
half the estimated amount held by banks 
for the United States as a whole. 

Farm mortgage loans outstanding with 
banks represented 4.97 per cent of their total 
loans and discounts. Of such loans $1,339,- 
321,821 or 92.5 per cent were secured by 
first mortgages and $108,161,105, or 7.5 per 
cent by second mortgages. The average 
low, high, and prevailing rates of interest 
reported by banks on first mortgage loans 
were 6.73 per cent, 7.57 per cent, and 7.23 
per cent respectively. The corresponding 
rates on second mortgage loans were 7.70 
per cent, 8.37 per cent, and 9.10 per cent. 
By states, the lowest average prevailing rate 
obtained on first mortgage loans was 5.39 
per cent for New Hampshire and the highest 
9.52 per cent for New Mexico. 


ns 


Statement of the Ownership and Management of 
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Philadelphia, Pa., required by the 
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Publishers, WILMER ATKINSON Co., Phila., Pa. 
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5 HANES 


features that 
will appeal 
to you 


1—Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulders are 
made with service-doubling lap seam. 
They fit right, with plenty of “give” for 
every motion. 

2—Hanes Tailored Collarette won’t gap 
or roll. Fits snugly around your neck 
always, and keeps the wind out. 
3—Hanes Elastic Cuffs are made far 
stronger and better than the usual cuff. 
They fit the wrist firmly and won’t flare 
or rip from the sleeve. 

4—Hanes Closed Crotch is cut and 
stitched in a special way that really keeps 
it closed. 


5—Hanes Elastic Ankles hold their shape 
ELASTIC KNIT through repeated washing. They never 


UNDERWEAR bunch over your shoes, but fit always. 





HESE big features alone are enough to give men folks a 

friendly feeling for this high-grade, popular-priced winter 
underwear. But there are other important Hanes features too 
—strain points that are strongly reinforced; flat, non-irritating 
seams that hold fast; buttons that actually stay put; buttonholes 
that keep their shape. And all covered by the Hanes money-back 
guarantee. 


Then, there’s the matter of perfect fit, for which Hanes gar- 
ments have always been noted. Hanes underwear snugs close, 
but without pulling or binding. 


If you want underwear this winter that will give you perfect 
comfort—warmth that defies the thermometer and wear that 
means lasting economy—and all at a very low price—buy Hanes. 


The Hanes winter underwear line includes shirts and drawers; 
heavy union suits in two weights. 


Hanes for Boys—with all the man-features that he-boys 

like. Two weights—medium and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 

16 years. 2 to 4 year sizes with drop seat. Also in knee 
length and short sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








PANES SUARANTER: We guarantee 
’ l anes Underwear absolutely—every thread, 
If your 3 cea Povey ee ree stitch and button. We guarantee to return 

write direct to us your rosy. or give you a new garment if 
any seam breaks. 
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It’s good to have fine 
muscles—the most im- 
portant from the health 
standpoint are the ab- 
dominal ones. 

To give your waist 
muscles a chance to work 
and keep free of fat, avoid 
tight clothing and wear 
President Suspenders. 


For freedom of muscu- 
lar action, for back and . 
shoulder comfort, wear 
President Suspenders. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 

Be sure “‘Pzesident’’is on buckle. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to us. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
DEPT. J 
SHIRLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 








Zr2 TOWER'S 


FISH BRAND SLICKER 


It's the Patented Features 
the Special Materials ana 
‘ Workmanship *hatmake 


~ #e Big, Difference 





Most perfect burner ever invented 
Can’t clog up. Turns any coal or wood stove 
point te 10 mninaten. Cheapest 
































Age 18-35 


Mail Clerk $135 month. Ajoems 
ments Ate 4 state; Government Servic 





aminations, Specimen questions 
Columbus Institute, 


Hotel ait Prepare at home for ex- 
M-2, Columbus, O. 
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The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly § 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 
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AN you not advocate the plan of county 

agents organizing marketing associations 
in every county in every state? The county 
agent system now reaches directly only a 
few, compared with the number that would 
be reached through a comprehensive and 
aggressive marketing association. W. H. T 





Whe Will Answer? 


I would like the Editor to ask the farmers 
why, as producers, they don’t set a price on 
their produce? Itis generally, “‘What will 
you give?”’ to the merchant or tradesman. 

Farmers are the producers of the staff of 
life and if they dare not stand up for their 
rights, ‘who will stand up for them? 

There was a committee in Detroit that set 
a price on milk below what farmers could sell 
for and make anything. What was the 
result? Farmers quit selling, and on a 
Monday milk fell short 10,000 gallons and on 
Tuesday 20,000 gallons. Then they came up 
to the old price. Cooperate, aes 

S 





Where We Differ 


The labor problem is coming to be a big 
asset or liability, in the mechanical workings 
of the affairs of this country, Labor is 
fighting capital and capital is fighting labor, 
till it has come nearly, if not quite, to a time 
of revolution. 

No really good results can come where 
good feeling does not accompany labor per- 
formed; but instead of coming closer to- 
gether, the last few years, the breach has 
been widening, till very soon it can not be 
bridged at all. 

Tt all comes from World War conditions; 
labor was “‘boosted"’ to meet seeming re- 
quirements, but we are nearly four years 
beyond the close of the war and labor thus 
accommodated is not willing to meet condi- 
tions that would allow us to get back to 
normal again. 

With the light employment of the past 
several years, strikes and lockouts have been 
more universal than ever before, and why? 
That common labor should still demand 
fifty cents and seventy-five cents an hour and 
skilled labor from eighty cents to $1.25 an 
hour, for an eight-hour day, is out of reason, 
if we expect the common necessities of life 
to be available to those out of employment, 
and who have families to support. To 
strike, under such conditions and thus reduce 
the output of these necessities, is nothing less 
than a crime for it hinders the laboring man 
(except a few), as well as any one else, in his 
struggle to maintain a family, the year 
round. 

Farm labor has advanced from 200 to 
500 per cent since the war began and farmers 
can no more produce cheap meat and grain, 
which is the very foundation of our living. 
The farmer can not gor to an eight-hour 
day and raise a crop; but labor, as now or- 
ganized, says he must or go out of business. 
The constitution guarantees to every one 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, but organized labor has reached a 
point where most of these privileges are 
obsolete. Any one will grant a man the 
right to quit a job whenever he is dissatis- 
fied; but when he says no one else can take 
up that work, he is exceeding his constitu- 
tional right, and should be recognized as a 
law-breaker at once. 

Witness the outbreak at the coal mines at 
Herrin, Ill., in the coal strike, and also in the 
railroad strike, at various places. The loss 
of one human life is of more ge eg than 
all the money that could be piled up in 
either capital or wages, and why the strong 
arm of the law is not brought to bear on 
these outrages, is hard to conjecture. There 
is too much politics in it all. 

Organized labor should be compelled to be 
decent in its conduct and reasonable in its 
demands; and then capital should be so 
controlled that it could not oppress labor; 
until this is done by strenuous laws rigidly 
enforced, labor conditions in this country 
will grow steadily worse till revolution or 
civil war will be the Sree result, 

H. McMillan. 








Farmer: 


Brown's 


Beach Jacket 


“Brown’s Beach ee certainly fulfills 
all the claims you make for it. The cloth 
while thick is pliable, and readily adjusts 
itself to the form, making it a comfortable 
garment to wear and work in.’ 

It is as warm as an overcoat, cheaper than a 
‘ood sweater, wears like iron, can be washed and 
eepe its shape. ot comes coat without collar, coat 

collar, and ves 
yong YOUR DEALER 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY. 
= os. 


Worcester, M 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 























| Salesmen Wanted 


Immediately 








Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, 
Missouri, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, New York, 
Texas, Michigan, Ohio. 


HE Farm Journal now has several 
permanent, well-paying all-the-year- 
around positions open for reliable, steady 
men in each state mentioned above. 


The work is easy and most agreeable. Farm- 

ers are the finest folks on earth to deal with, 

and all our men have to do is to travel the 

country districts taking orders for the lowest 

= easiest selling and most necessary 
‘arm proposition in the world. 


Previous selling experience desirable, but 
not required. Applications desired only from 
| honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
| knowledge of farmin » who are willing to be 
| away from home, wil “work six days a week 
and not afraid of bad weather or muddy 


The o qaling plan is new, unusual and effective. All 





ill be given special individual pining 
E the field under an expert, before being al 
to travel alone. Also, there is advancement for 
men who make good. 
While men owning patomsbiles on paerers and bi 

es on cover territo: 

ers, who are ‘willing gtowalk their t vernitory 

will be paid jt just as mae and sometimes mo; , and 
their services are equally desirable 
Write at once, stating age, malRestions for 
tion, business experience and when you can 6' 


Sales Department 
The farm Journal 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Washington Square, 




















No matter what in- 
strument you'd like, 
this beautifully illus- 
trated Sand How will tell you all 
about it — umay own 
the instru your choice 
ON EASY TERMS. 


NEW baer BAND ye or a co. 


Pate pone 
111 East 14th Street. New ork City. Dept. 15 * 
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Fortrial, a sample of our style Rubens, 
if you send 2 cents in U.S. stamps for 
postage and state size wanted. ‘ 
Reversible Collar Co., Dept D, Boston, Moss. 
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Speak of something so distant. 





Blind Man 


Continued from page 10 


corridor. He had glimpsed, as he left his 
own room, a door blocking this hallway 
some two-thirds down its length; looking 
beyond the point of the peaked roof that 
must be above that door, he saw a skylight 
there; it evidently had hes cut after the 
house was built. Probably it served Merri- 
weather’s quarters. The windows in the 
wall below it had long been boarded over. 

Tony went deep into the pines, but to no 
purpose. At the extreme end of the island 
there was a natural, moss-grown clearing, in 
the center of which stood the desolate trunk 
of an old black oak. At its foot was a little 
hole; it looked like the emptied grave of a 
child. The place had an unpleasant fascina- 
tion; he broke from it and returned hastily 
to the common-room. 

Merriweather himself ambled down the 
stairs as Tony surveyed it. He nearly wept 
over the reflection that the country had 
‘“‘gone dry.”’ He told how an excellent local 
wine used to be made, and illegally sold, 
years ago, in the slopes of the wild Welsh 
mountain, by lesser members of Abe Buz- 
zard’s banditti. 

“After Abe was killed by a posse, the 
traffic died. Sebastian Vink assumed leader- 
ship—a terrible man; the worst—the very 
worst. Raised the organization’s activities 
from highway robbers to bank robbery. 
Never himself appearing, but certainly guilty 
of unnumbered thefts. More than a few 
murde i r- 
ing a peaceful farmhouse—a hot poker at 
the feet of the farmer’s wife to make her 
husband tell where he hid his savings. Then 
a cut throat—perhaps the throats of both. 
Dear, dear! Well born and brought up, too.” 


ERRIWEATHER excused himself pres- 

ently to go to his studio. He confessed 
shyly to a passion for painting that now 
and then interfered with his Shakespearian 
studies. 

“But go about—when you choose. The 
island is your home now as well as ours. 
You must learn it and love it. We do.” 

Tony went forth again. He walked to the 
down-stream end of the island. A’ he came 
back, he saw the flutter of cloth in the 
shadew of one of the trees. 

There was a little girlk Her pipe-stem 
legs, over which the darned stockings sagged, 
ended in patched brogans far too large for 
her. The wasted arms hung before her, her 
wasted hands clasped. Whe apron that 
covered her from chin to knee was un- 
doubtedly cut down from Maria’s uses. The 
child’s dark hair was twisted into a little 
knot on the top of her narrow head, and the 
peaked, pale face with its big, frightened 
eyes was the face that: had startled him, the 
night before, at the door of the closet-passage 
under the stairs. 

She gave a quick cry at sight of him, and 
started to scurry tows ard the house. 
“Wait a minute,” said Tony. 

hurt you, little girl.’’ 

She paused in pained hesitation, then gave 
a scared glance at the house. 

“Do you belong to them? "’she asked. Her 
voice was abnormally hollow and abnormally 
mature. 

“No, I don’t belong to anybody.” 

“Ef you don’t belong to them, you’d best 
not talk to me. You'd best git out o’ here.” 

Tony came over and stood between her 
and the inn. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of them. They won’t 
hurt me. What’s your name?” 

For the first time, she gave him her eyes. 
At full sight of him, her confidence swiftly 
followed: 

“I’m Ellie.” 

“Ellie what?” 

“Just Ellie. Folks used to call me Ellie 
Dubendorf still.’ 

“How old are you?” 

“T dunno. Fourteen, I guess.’’ She was 
becoming nervous again. She gave the air 
of being rarely talked to. ‘Don’t you know 
these here people?”’ 

“No, I don’t. That’s just it; I want you 
to tell me something about them.” , 

It was bad strategy. “Oh, I don’t know 
nothin’. Honest I don’t.” 

Tony attacked on another flank. ‘‘Have 
you been here long?” 

“Ever so.’ 

. Where did you come from?” 

. The *Sylum.”’ 

At Oil City?” Then, as she nodded, he 
ursued: ‘‘That’s a long way. Did you 
e it there?” 

“It was awful.” 





“T won't 


She was quite free to 
“Sometimes 
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Ventilated Shirt 
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so many thousands of men want it above all others. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Dividend checks from the American Telephone par Telegraph Company are 
received quarterly by more than 200,000 telephone users. 


Owned by those it serves 


Less than fifty years,ago an application was made for a patent 
which created the possibility of speech between distant points. It 
was the culmination of years of study, research and experiment. 
It suggested a new aid in commerce and domestic life; a new tie to 
bind the people together. But it was only a suggestion—a dream. 


To make that dream come true required the creation of an 
organization unlike any other. It demanded a kind of scientific 
knowledge that was yet to be formulated, as well as a type of 
equipment still to be devised.. And it necessitated the financial and 
moral support of many communities. 


Out of this situation grew the Bell System, bringing not only a 
new public service, but a new democracy of public service owner- 
ship—a democracy that now has more than 200,000 stockholders 
—a partnership of the rank and file who use telephone service and 
the rank and file employed in that service. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company exists to serve the people and is owned 
directly by the people—controlled not by one, but. controlled by all. 


Evolution is going on. Each year the ownership is more wide- 
spread, Each year the various processes 5f the service are per- 
formed more efficiently and economically. Each year new lines 
and extensions are constructed. The responsibility of the manage- 
ment is to provide the best possible telephone service at the lowest 
possible cost and to provide new facilities with the growth of de- 
mand. To do these things requires equipment, men and money. 


The rates must furnish a net return sufficient to induce you to 
become a sto¢kholder, or to retain your’ stock if you already are 
one; after paying wages sufficient to attract and retain capable 
men and women in the service. They must adequately support 
and extend the structure of communication. 


These are considerations for the interest of all—public, stock- 
holders, employees. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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they wasn't hardly nothin’ to eat. You 
‘most froze, ’cept in bed. They made you 


| work hard—oh, hard! An’ they beat you, 





” 


too. 

“And then you came here. Do many 
people come here? Just to visit, you know?” 

*‘Not any more—much.”’ 

“But some?”’ 

Ellie frowned. ‘‘Onct in a while, nights. 
But they don't want ’em.”’ 

“Did anybody come here last night, 
Fllie?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“T thought I heard some one.’ 
Ellie’s face was set. 
“T thought I heard some one crying.”’ 

“T gotta go now,” said Ellie. 

Tony placed a kindly hand on her shoulder. 
The bones rose sharp under his touch. 

“Listen, Ellie: If you talk to me a little, 
maybe I can help you. I won’t tell, and 
don’t you; it’ll be just our secret.” 

“You kin’t help,” she said. 

‘Yes, I can. You don’t know. Tell me 
who it. was cried in the night.’’ 

She wrung her hands. ‘‘Might ‘a’ been 
me. I do—most every night, I do.” 

“But it wasn’t you this time.” 

“T dunno.” 

‘Do you want to get away from here?”’ 

The sad little face lightened. It became 
almost pretty. ‘‘‘Oh,’’—she put out ‘a thin, 
hopeful, unbelieving hand—"“‘ef you could!” 





“Oh, Mister, ef I could jist git back to the 
*Sylum!”’ 

“Then tell me who*it was cried last 
night.” 

Her thin throat worked. She stood a-tip- 
toe. He bent to listen. She whispered: 
“Her!” 

‘‘Mrs. Merriweather?’’ The thing was un- 
believable. ‘‘Why on earth did she cry?” 

It was the faintest whisper now: ‘‘Some- 
oo PY tama hurts her sometimes. She’s 
afraid. 

“Somebody hurts Mrs. Merriweather? 
Who?” He stroked her shoulder. ‘‘Tell 
me, Ellie,’’ he coaxed. ‘‘Who hurts her?’’ 

But Ellie seized his free hand in both of 
hers. ‘Oh, kin you reely git me out o’ here? 
Back to the ’Sylum? Kin you? Will you, 
Mister? Please?’ 

What nameless horror lay behind the 
dread that made her long for escape from 
this quiet island to the starvation and blows 
of the orphanage? 

“Ellie,” he said, ‘‘I want you to trust me. 
I want you to tell me—”’ 
‘There she isl? 

Ellie could not see the house, for Tony had 
carefully placed himself to hide her from it 
and it from her. Nevertheless, he knew 
what her interruption meant and knew, 
before he turned, that she was correct. He 
turned and saw Maria at an open window. 
Before he could interfere, the child was half- 
way to the inn. The face of its mistress, if 
he could at that distance at all determine it, 
was as expressionless as ever; but the action 
of the child was enough. She was running 
forward with a repulsive cringing movement, 
like that of the obedient dog who knows what 
he has to expect from the summons of an 
enraged master. 


ION Y’S impulse was to follow and defend 

the girl, but reason restrained him. He 
could be of ultimate service only by tem- 
porarily masking suspicion. He walked, 
therefore, at a leisurely pace to the front of 
the house and sauntered into the common- 
room. ' Maria was preparing a heavy 
luncheon. 

“And by the way,”’ chirped the cheerful 
Merriweather, when he had finally sat down 
to it, “I should have cautioned you last 
evening—a clamorous spot, this. Particu- 
larly after dark. Sometimes stray dogs howl 
on the tow-path—foxes in the hills—a wolf 
now and Pos a wildcat. My poor 
wife, too—a weak heart. Suffers from 
nightmare.’’ He shook his head, but smiled 
immediately. 

‘Be not afraid; the isle i is full of noises’— 
Don’t let them disturb you.’ 

Tony passed the afternoon in pondering. 
What was the secret of that night-cry? Who 
could hurt the hereulean Maria? Merri- 
weather? Tony smiled at the idea. But if 
not Merriweather, was there somebody else 
on the island? 

The evening meal resembled lunch in all 
respects but one: little Merriweather, after 
drinking a great deal of wine, said a smiling 
something to his wife in Pennsylvania- 
Dutch. 

Maria’s heavy brows came slowly together. 

‘Dos ist g’farlich,”’ she rumbled. 


Across the table, in the light of the 
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candles, Merriweather met her eyes with 
eyes that suddenly shone like blue arc-lamps. 

‘Ich war shtoga,”’ he warned her. ‘‘ Horcha!”’ 

Tony bent over his coffee, but he gave a 
rapid glance at Maria. The big creature 
visibly quailed, and the sight was unpleasant. 
Without a word of protest or appeal, she 
lumbered through the door beneath’ the 
stairs. 

“Of course you don’t understand this 
barbarous dialect?’’ Merriweather, again 
all smiles, was addressing Tony. 

Wouldn’t Maria’s nephew understand 
Pennsylvania-Dutch? And would her hus- 
band ask such a question of the nephew? 
Tony thought quickly, but decided that this 
was no trap; the dialect had been employed 
in order to keep him in the dark. 

“T’ll say Idon’t.’’ He did not understand 
it very well, \but he understood enough to 
know that Maria had declared something to 
be dangerous and that her husband replied 
with a threat and a command. 

‘‘Nor I,” averred Merriweather. ‘‘Or very 
imperfectly. My poor wife had few advan- 
tages. Brought up on the Berks county side 
of the Welsh mountains. Merely asked her to 
bring—ah, they come!”’ 

The door under the stairs had opened 
again. Before it stood Maria. With one 
i hand she hauled the mutely resisting 
Ellie. 

‘“‘My dear Ellie,’’ said Merriweather, 
“‘come here.”’ 

The child’s eyes widened. Slowly, a 
faltering step at a time, she came forward. 
Tony could see her dragging legs tremble. 
Merriweather, when the girl finally stood 
beside him, put a hand on her arm. 

‘I wanted you to see our ward and helper,”’ 
he said to Tony. ‘‘This is little Ellie.”’ 

‘“‘T saw her today.’’ Tony found it hard to 
speak with calmness; he could not keep his 
voice from breaking?’ ‘‘We said ‘good morn- 
ing’ to each other.”’ 

“‘Who rescued you from the asylum, Ellie 
dear?”’ Merriweather asked. 

The child trembled more violently. 

‘“‘Come, come,”’ urged Merriweather. ‘‘Tell 
the gentleman.”’ 

With great eyes fixed on nothingness, she 
said, in her queer, hollow voice: 

“Tt was Mr. Merriweather rescued me from 
the asylum.” 

“And who nursed you, Ellie? Back to 
health?” 

‘*Mr. Merriweather.”’ 

Tony saw the man’s strong, white hand 
tighten on her thin arm. The child winced. 
But Merriweather said kindly: 

“Think again, dearie.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Merriweather!’” The answer was 
almost a-cry of pain. 

‘Right!’ The little man beamed, but his 
grip did not relax. ‘‘And who is it you love— 
best in the world?”’ 

“‘Mr. and Mrs. Merriweather.” 

Merriweather released her. She swayed, 
caught herself, staggered to the door and 
disappeared. 

“Gratitude,”” breathed her benefactor, 
softly nodding his white head with its cheery 
rubicund face. ‘‘You see. Touching.’’ Then 
he seemed to forget all about the child and 
embarked on a horrified relation of a pecu- 
liarly abominable crime committed, years 
ago, by the Buzzard Gang on Welsh moun- 
tain, under the leadership of Sebastian Vink. 
Promptly at ten o’clock he tucked a brandy- 
bottle under one arm and, holding a steady 
candle with the other hand, saw Tony to his 
room. 

Tony listened and heard the key skilfully 
turned simultaneously with the closing of 
the door. He heard Merriweather pass on, 
down the hall—heard him unlock, open and 
lock behind him the door that barred the 
passage. 

Tony got into bed, but lay awake long 
enough to assure himself that nothing new 
would happen. He rose early enough to 
hear Maria remove the evidences of his 
imprisonment. Between those two periods 
he rested undisturbed. 

Three days and three nights passed in 
much this manner, without offering any clue 
to the purpose of the maze into which he 
had been so strangely led. In spite of the 
elaborate warning, there were no more cries 
in the night. , 

Merriweather never went to bed alto- 
gether sober, but never showed at breakfast 
any signs of the preceding evening’s drink. 

aria continued as inaccessible and uncom- 
Municative as a Himalayan peak, of which 
she might, indeed, have been a physical 
model, built according to scale. Tony 
gathered that she had a single vice: she never 
missed a funeral. Shut away from all but 
the rarest and most occasional intercourse 
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Does Away With Dirty Coal and Wood 


No more fires to build, bank or watch—no more dirty 

vy coal to carry and lift—no more clouds of ashes 
to breathe or back-breaking scutties to empty—no 
more heating problems—no more cold roomsin Winter 
—no more suffering from lack of quick fires in un- 
certain Fall and Spring—no more worries about 
coal shortages, poor quality or high prices since 


this Wondertul New Invention. 


3 Times the Heat of Coal—at Turn of Valve 


Here is the amazing new kind of heat that has ended for- 
ever the days of woman’s back-breaking servitude to a 
hot mussy stove or furnace! The wonderful invention of 
Mr. B. M. Oliver of St. Louis, in one minute, turns any 
coal or wood burner into a modern, up-to-date gas stove. 


Cheaper Than Coal and Wood 


Mr. Oliver calls his invention the Oliver Improved Oil- 
Gas Burner, because it uses 95% air and only 5% coal 
oil (ordi kerosine)—the cheapest fuel there is, turn- 
ing them into an actual gas that burns with an intensely 
hot, clean flame. Saves its cost in cleaning bills alone. 


Fits All Stoves—Any Kind or Size 


Mr. Oliver’s wonderful invention is made in sixteen dif- 
ferent models to fit any kind of cook stove, heating 

stove or furnace. Doesn’t change your 
stove. Simply sets in firebox. Easily 
slipped in, in one minute. Absolutely 
safolt lasts a lifetime. Saves yourstove. 


Hotter than Coal 


4 You can absolutely depend upon your 
Oliver to heat your rooms in coldest 
FA py me 4 pitee pam gs yg gives ¢ Sinse the 
° coa you n *t worry 
fangeorfurnace about the high price of coal. Install 
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Your Oliver 
burns the uae 


cheapest and No worry al heat when 
most reliable 3 Micon tha hhont of coa 
fuel there is, urning a vaive.No coal,wood, 
kerosene, Just 
turn the valve 
and you have heat—as much or as little as you need. 
Physicians recommend the Oliver as a sure safeguard 
against colds, influenza, etc, 


Use It 30 Days—FREE 


Now, once and for all time do away with household dirt 
and drudgery. End ashes, dirt, smoke, odor, chopping, 
shoveling, carrying, dirty, heavy coal and wood. Send 
immediately for the FREE ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET, 
“New Kind of Heat,” telling all about this amazing new 
invention. Shows exactly how it works, 
how it is different from all other burn- 
ers and tells how you can use it in your 
stove, 30 days, FREE. The famous Oliver ‘ 
Iron-Clad, Money-Back Guarantee pro- 




















Send for Big Offer 


If you write at once you will be in time 
to receive Mr, Oliver’s very low. intro- 
ductory price offer 80-day free Tvial Bo 
your Oliver ii immediately, ‘ore 
weather sets in 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER & MACHINE CO. 
Oldest and Largest Mannfacturers of Oil-Gas Burners in the Wor. 
2013-K CLIVER BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO, 








new customers. 


Money saved is as good as money 
earned. Save 25 to 40% on your stove, 
range or furnace at Kalamazoo. Our cata- 
log shows you how—send for it today. 
special offer to old and 
ash or easy payments. 


Learn about our bi 
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PRICES THAN 3} 
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Over 50 styles 
and sizes 


Figure it out for yourself. Who can make prices as 
low as the manufacturer? No matter where you bu 
our stove, range or furnace someon: must first get it 
rom thefactory. Why don’t YOU get the wholesale 
manufacturer's price and save money? The Kalama- 
zoo Catalog shows you the way. 24-hour shipments. 
30 days’ trial—money back guarantee. Pipeless 
Furnaces $52.95and up. 
Send for Catalog No. 105 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Kala 


mazoo, Mich. 
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Two 
Dimes 
a Day 
Pays 


Choice of flowered Tapestry or beautiful Velour. Chair 





Roomy Tapestry Sofa 


offered on easy-monthly payments in our big, helpful, 104 
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Time 

















and Rocker to match, Overa thousand other Furnishings page Larkin Book of Better Homes. FREE for the asking. 
Lower Factory-to-Family Prices 


On these attractive Furnishi and on our famous’ savings at our bed-rock prices. Check below offer 
Musical Instruments. One to four years to pay. Big _interested in. 


(_)Furnishings {()Symphonic Player Pianos [_)Symphonic Pianos {—)Symphonola Phonographs 
(Check offer interested in and mail ad Today for FREE Book: Give full name and address) 
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“More Than | Expected 


wFURS 


"Ss. ys & Sons: . Received your check a 
few days ago for my furs, amounting to $6.30, 
which was about $4.00 more than I expected.” 

D. Lewis, Tannery, Ky. 


“Best House | Ever Shippedto” 


*Silberman’s are the best fur house I have ever 
shipped to for the last ten years. Please keep 
me posted on the market.’ 

Byron R. Hess, Lacona, Iowa. 


Higher Prices— Always 


Why do hosts of our trapper friends from all 
over thecountry write us letters like the above? 
Because, year after year, for 55 years we have 
paid higher prices and given fairer gradings 
then any other fur house. We buy for spot 
cash, by mail, save expense of branch houses, 
traveling buyers and commissions of small 
agents and give you this saving in higherprices. 


Send Now— Every Skin! 


We are more than satisfying thousandsof trap- 

pers by our higher prices and liberal grading. 

Ship us every skin you have on hand at once 

and let us prove how well we will please you. 
You lose money unless you ship to 


S. Silberman & Sons 


The House with a Million Friends 
612 Silberman Bide. Chicago, til. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, a ¢ Camping, 
Trapping stories — 
valuable information about guns, 
rifies, revolvers, fishing aie 
camp outfits, best places to go 
for fish and game, fish and | ame 
laws, and a thousand and one help- 
ful hints for sportsmen. National 
sman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to 
ge trophies, how to start a 
gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. 
We will send you National 
EY Sportman for a whole year, 12 
big numbers, and the handsome 
Mosaic Gold Watch Fob shown 
herewith, on receipt of $1.00. 


Special Offer 


Jost to — ~p4 78 what it’s 
we'll se’ 8 copy 
of this month’s National 
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¥SPORTSMAN 


258 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 








ROBES, RUGS 


skin with hair on 


FUR COATS, ES 


made from hides fr an 


Stylish garments, warm and 
durable, made to order from 
HORSE, COW or fur bearing 
animals. Gloves and caps from 
the trimmings. Save 50 to 75¢. 
We tan them—you wear them. 


Fur garments repaired and re- 
modelled, 


FREE—3 2p. Catalogue. How 
to prepare skins; shows styles, 
sizes, prices. 


Prompt, reliable service from 
specialists in fur tanning, 
manufacturing and taxidermy. 








Let us send this fine Razor for 30 days’ free trial. When sat- 


, send $1.85 or return razor. Order Today. 
- 160 N.Welis St.Dept.1119, Chicago 
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ALBERT HERSKOVITS & SON 


Dept. 208, 44 West 28th St., New York 
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with the lonely district about her, she ap- 
peared to scent death on the far-jourtneying 
breeze and thereupon, placing-a small black 
bonnet on her head, would tramp over any 
by-paths, in any weather, to be present at 
its sad and sordid sequel. She was gone 
upon such a pilgrimage a short while after 
Tony’s arrival, and when she returned was 
less unsocial than he ever again saw her. 
She expressed the passing change by singing 
at her fireside an_ extraordin: irily bilious 
gospel-hymn, voiced in an abysmal bass and 
directed by an epic resolve of utterance, let 
the consequences be what they might. 

Thus these days passed. Food, it ap- 
peared, was bought upon weekly expeditions 
to far-away farms behind the hills. No 
postman delivered letters, not a soul passed 
down the tow-path or was visible on either 
shore. For Tony there was no more sign of 
outside life than if the inhabitants of this 
island were marooned instead on some un- 
ch: arted reef of some unnavigated sea. 

“What do they w: ant to do to me? And 
why don't they do it? 

A hundred times a day, five hundred a 
night, Tony asked himself that double ques- 
tion. What was the plot to which he seemed 
essential, yet of which never a new word 
was said? A gnawing desire to see again the 
snag v2] that he had loved was nicely balanced 
by the fear of being seen again by Lottie. 
So he played his part, the exceedingly difficult 
and distasteful part of a fool, but he felt, 
although he could not demonstrate it, that 
he was nearly always watched and knew, 
what was patent, that he was a prisoner. 

Chanee came, however, with the spring. 
There was a day of rain, warm and heavy, 
washing the landscape clean, followed by a 
day when the sun was hot and all the hills 
were wet with new rivulets and waterfalls. 
Then there was a day when all the country- 
side was green. The world was alive, and 
Maria donned her black bonnet and went to 
a funeral. 

Maria had not been gone five minutes, and 
Merriweather had no sooner swung back and 
locked the crude drawbridge, when he began 
to devote himself to drinking. Perhaps he 
was, as he declared, pouring libations to the 
young season. That was a riddle which 
Tony was never to solve. At any rate, his 
host failed to appear for luncheon. Here, 
perhaps, was a chance to eseape. 

To be continued in December 
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To Please the Housewife 


If you have a housewife on your Christmas 
list, give her something for her kitchen. 
Such a gift will be more appreciated than 
almost-anything else you might give, for it 
can be used every day in the year. Let 
your gift be one of the modern kitchen de- 
vices that save time and work. 

Remarkable for its time and work-saving 
qualities is a dish drier. With this device, 
dishes may ‘he dried perfectly and in a sani- 
tary way without the use of towels. The 
article consists of a draining pan fitted with 
a wire rack. After the dishes ‘are washed 
they are arranged upon the rack, and boiling 
water is poured over them into the pan 
below. The heat of the water dries the china 
perfectly, leaving a beautiful gloss 

Where there-are floors or porches to be 
mopped, a mop-wringer will save the back, 
the knees and the hands. Such wringers are 
easily fastened to the side of a pail and used 
with either hot or cold water, clear water or 
astrongsuds. By the simplest of movements 
the mop can be squeezed as dry as you want 
it, without wetting the hands. 

How our grandmothers would have wel- 
comed an aluminum teakettle, can be im- 
agined only by those who can remember the 
back- breaking i iron ones, once in use. Alumi- 
num ware is so light in weight and so easily 
cleaned that any kitchen utensil made of 
this metal has the qualities which one seeks 
in a gift. 

A steam pressure cooker would be most 
welcome, for it is useful all the year ’round, 
and invaluable at canning time. 

Then there is the glass ovenware—fire- 
proof dishes in which the food can be cooked 
and served, thereby reducing the task of 
dishwashing. 

Linoleum for the kitchen floor, a piece of 
zine fitted over the top of one of the kitchen 
tables if one can not afford a porcelain-topped 
one, a kitchen cabinet, a stool or a comfort- 
able rocking-chair which would tempt 

“mother’’ to sit down whenever possible, or 
so small an item as a good paring-knife or 
can opener would please her. No one need 
be in doubt as to gifts for a housewife? 





Fur 
Buyers] 


.Get This Straight ! 


We do business with Fur Buyers. We do 
NOT mail sky- high quotations to every 
Tom, Dick and Harry in your neighbor- 
hood. 








customers to ship to ir We do 
NOT make it hard and anprofitable for 
you to do business, 
We Work With You! 
Line up with this big, five house 


for fur dealers. Get our dependable “Market 
Reports with FLAT PRICES. Get our 
Dealer’s Help. Whether you handle ten 
skins or a thousand—we want you to write 
_T. - p— Send a eaeet with your 


Federal] | 


FUR & WOOL CO., 201 Federal Fur Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Send for Sample Feeding 


AMAZING DISCOVERY. Lictonic—a startling new dis ory —is 
creating a sensation among hog raisers. It cuts Seed bills * hal and 
increases profits five times—proved in a series of amazing tests by 
ppt Agricultural Colleges. Thousands of farmers report unheard 
o 

FREE SAMPLE FEEDING. Now! am ready Ag rece to you that 
“rong can suddenly increase your hog profits times. Just send 
me your aeo, enclosing 10c for mailing coat. aaa I will send you 
a full feed ~~ Of Lictonic. See with your own eyes what a single 
cake wi or your noms. Just drop a 10c piece in an envelo 

your > and mail right away before sample cakes are all gone. 


LAMBERT LICTONIC COMPANY 
Dept. 811-A 115 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 





2, quote 
Shipment and hold it separate 
for yourreply. All paymen 


Eugene Donzelot & Son, 
33 Donzelot Bidg., 
Established 1044, 8t. lots Sor 








TRAPPERS! 


ship to SUMMERFIELD 

(°) mmm < © 
Square 
0} 7% On, 


Get the biggest possible price for 
this season's catch! Ship us all 
your furs—you' ll get honest 

ing, and we'll mai fom check the 
day your furs reac 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


This is our 50th season of square 
dealing. Ask the oldest trappers 
—they know us! 

Write now for our reliable prices 
and free shipping tags. 


SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO. 
“One Reliable Fur House” 
312-314 N. Main St. Dept. 22 














St. Louis, Mo. 
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fappers 


where 
do you ship§ 


New York pays top notch Prices 


Yoof yourfurs are sold in NEW YORK regard- 
oa of where you ship. pt ET with Middle- 
men and oan awa F a x4 he 
yourself--SHIP DIRECT T RT 


ERSKOVITS & SON. The Worl? * Yn est 
Fur House in the World’s Largest Fur Market, 


The World Is Our Outiet—Make It Yours 


$5,000,000.00 Ready Cash forTrappers and Fur 


Shippers at @Quaranteed Prices 

Now is your opportunity! Get Highest Prices 
--Better eotng and Quick Payments. 

DON’T SELL or SHIP any of your FURS un- 

til you get our Guaranteed Price List. 35 years 

of Square piney Ee and $5,000,000.00 Capital and 

Resources stand hind every transaction. 

AT LOWEST ead - Traps and Trapping 

> Nag tis iooina Ta 


Tet — How to Pack 
Fg Price heed to Pack 
i Treasure Book— Supply 

Sr Senee News—Fur 

Movies— 


Where to Ship.” a a S Post Today. 








HOW TO GET FRE 
TRAPS-GU ue 


GIG LIST OF PREMIUMS for Trappers 4a ae OF PREMIUMS for pers 7 
and Fur Shippers. with 
Biggs and get your Teegpers 


Suppl even Send ‘uni cmp FURS 
iculars. Unusual 
Moke a Real Clean-up 
Make Big aidenaae BIGGS | 
Ti ing I For Most 
rapping! ») 
tus = — = Es, Honey Ai seag 
Write for Py odoin Por May 
Price List, Catalogue oF a oft =a 
pers’ Supplies — All 4 
a 


FREE SUBSCRIPT 10N = 






















“Tra! * Exchange”’, illus- 
tra‘ "magazine fu fall of of trapging 
secrets pe 


os, an 7 and s estas for prot 
n is season, sen 
£ rapging this seus od my 


eiii2 Bigus Bigg. 









Get Top Prices & 
~ Square Grading | 


We want your furs and your good- 
will. You know our policy: 


f A Square Deal to 





Every Shipper. 


It means honest grading by ex- 
perts, and highest market prices 

t paid the day your shipmentarrives. 
Ship to us—you "il get more money 
from the season’s catch. 


We Keep You Posted 


’ Get our price list, shipping tags, 
and market reports. Sent Free. 


McCullough & Tumbach 
112 N. Main St. * Lovis, Ma. 


FREE BAIT to TRAPPERS 


Write how to get it 


BACH FUR COMPANY, 


108A West Austin Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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W Vhy Not a Nut Club? 


By Francis R. Rawle 





hundreds of walnut and hickory trees 
which before many years will give you 
bushels of nuts apiece, and some day will 
grow into:lumber; sometimes black walnut 
trees are worth hundreds of dollars a tree. 
Think what this will add to the value of your 
father’s farm. 

It is easy to doit. This is the way: 

As soon as walnuts and hickory-nuts drop 
in the fall, gather them and place them in 
wooden boxes. First put in a layer of sand, 
then one of nuts, then successive layers of 
sand and nuts, and put a good layer of sand 


S hundred that, on your farms, you had 
v 


r on top. Cover the top of the box, and place 


it on the earth of a cellar floor. This is done 
to protect the nuts from rats and mice, and 
to keep them from drying out in the winter. 

In the early spring, after the frost is out 
of the ground, get your father, or some one 
else, to let you have a little seed-bed in the 
garden. Plant the nuts there in rows, about 
six inches apart in the row; not deep—just 
drop them on the ground and press them in 
with your foot. Keep weeds away all of the 
first summer. In the following spring trans- 
plant the little trees to the place where they 
are to grow. Wherever you find other trees 
growing, your trees will grow. Remember 
that these nut trees will some day grow very 
big, so you must transplant the walnuts 
seventy-five feet apart and the hickories 
fifty feet apart. And do not plant them near 
other trees; give them room and sunshine. 
The seedlings like lime—sprinkle some of it 
on the earth when you transplant them. 
For two or more seasons you will have to 
watch over them to keep away weeds and 
shrubs. 

But here is something that is even better 
fun than planting the nuts. When your 
little walnut trees are three or four years old, 
you can graft them with English walnuts 
(which now sell for twenty-five cents or more 
a pound); or with cultivated kinds of black 
walnuts. And you can graft your hickory 
trees with pecans (which now sell for high 
prices for the best varieties), or with other 
cultivated kinds of hickories. 

If you can grow 100 valuable walnut or 
pecan trees up to the age of full bearing, All 
you will have to do in the fall will be to pick 
up the nuts as they drop to the ground, and 
send them to market. This crop can be 
made worth more than all the grain your 
father raises. 

The reason for grafting the little trees is 
this: The trees you raise by planting nuts 
may not bear first-class nuts, because a tree 
that is grown from a nut, or from the seed of 
an apple, is never of the same variety of 
nut or apple as the parent tree was. You 
know that all our apple trees had been 
grafted in the nursery before we bought 
them. Any bright boy or girl can learn to 
graft trees. But whether you graft your 
little trees or not, they will furnish plenty of 
nuts, though not such good nuts as the 
grafted trees. 

If you want to raise trees that will grow 
into valuable lumber you do it differently. 
When you transplant them from the nursery, 
plant them six or eight feet apart in rows. 
Then they will grow tall and straight and 
without many lower limbs. If planted close 
together, they will not bear many nuts. 

[Editor’s Note: Mr. Rawle thinks of sgart- 
ing a nut club. Would you like to join?] 








“Well, what did the cat ask when 
she looked out of Noah’s ark?” 
“Is that Ararat?” 























Several millions of dollars are lost every season 
by trappers on account of the improper hand- 
ling and marketing of their furs. We have 
made a close study of this proposition and can 
show you how to avoid this loss. Write Today. 
The greatest fur season in history is about to 
open — big : one for t oars is in sight — go over 


your outfit, see that it is in 100% shape or you vo 
get your full share of fur ng this fall and winter, 


Abr aban 


Wants Your Furs 


Our Trapper’s Supply Price List contains some of the 
greatest bargains ever offered—Get our special offer 
on Abraham Smoke- —See the great bargains 
we have tooffer in Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Fur Stretch- 
ers and Traps. Think of buying high-grade Steel 
be as low as 13 cts each. 

rite for this great list list ins fedeg— It's Free 
—acard will bring it by: scare mail. 
We have some special orders for good unprime furs; 

especial] 4 *Raccoon’’and will Snel you a premium price 
if you will ‘Dew them to us at once. 

Don’t Overlook This Opportunity! 


Mibrakam Far G) 
Py i 








124 Abraham St. Louis 














LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, ww or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women),robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfskins into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lighter shade, Calfsk ins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and table covers; 

oe. _ birthday, wedding and holi- 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
needed. Furs are very lens wetae 
therefore it would cost but little 
send themin to us by Parcel Post p estimate of 
cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 
cision. Any cotimate Bel —_ calls for our best werk. 
Our illustrated cata te book combined gives 
@ lot of useful tntormation.” t tells how to take off 
and care for hides. About our safe dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into momspeeese, muffs 
and garments. About our shi in manu 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and ‘Head Mounting. 


"Sr 71 Lyell Avex, Roches tersN YS” 


















. New iflus. book tells 

® how to — mink, 

skunk, muskrat, fox, ete.; make oe 
snd baits; —_— 


10¢ ton 
and copy of cree FT FUR NEWS AND 
WORLD. 370 Seventh Ave., Room 880, New York 
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Good-Bye to 
Gray Hair! 


GGENcE has found the natural way to restore 
the color to gray hair! Tru-Tone, the marvel- 
ous new scientific discovery, restores the colorless 
hair to its true, original shade. It does not discolor 
the hair—it recolors it through a simple, normal 
process. 


Tru-Tone is not an ordinary dye, or stain, or tint. 
It is pleasant and simple to use—none of the muss 
onaieeaase of an ordinarycolor-restorer. It makes 
no difference whether your hair was black, blonde 
or auburn. Tru-Tone works equally well, ‘makin 
your hair appear the same as it was before it had 
even a trace of gray in it. 


Send No Money 


On receipt of coupon below, or a postcard, we 
will send you a full size $3.00 bottle of Tru-Tone 
for which = pay the postman only $1.45 (plus 
postage). This is a specially reduced introduc 
tory offer. If, after a fair trial, you are not de- 
lighted with results, return what is left and we will 
refund your money "at once. Just mail the coupon 
now—no money. Tru-Tone will be sent to you in 
a plain, sealed package—no marks to indicate con- 
tents. Address DOMINO ating 9 Dept.T-13511 
269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(WveveneeuUUevenee4aUsUEMUADEUEUOUUEYSUORENENULTUMSTANELEAESILATAERENEELS HIATT 
Domino House, Dept. T-13511 

269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send mea regular $3.00 bottle of Tru-Tone for which | 
Tm par Ge poten 145 ie postage. A lam benefiting 
by this reduced price, I retain the privilege of returning 
what is of Tru-Tone [f, after a fair test, I am not pleased with 

you egree to refund my money. 








I aries ll ec Diienerimtiedattepatiiagesdasiia, Stace: 

aT srtretresshiaitiertiidistinantdehiasleteasteaNeampniststisitalibciastuitin 

City _. State. 

or you with, wih ctgend pat seve Geeinus. 


Fete ‘S., $1.60, . cash with o 


[GIVEN ea 


"Did you ever see a prettier 
ae smarter ing doll? 




















bab irl. Mary 
tocles is 16% inches 


lieve it—she says 
*‘Mama”’ distinctly 
in two different voices: 


YOUCan Have One 


one 18 = fall, 
named Gladys, that also walks. 
sleeps and cries. She has bobbed 
hair, wears a pretty dress and 
a sweet little knitted cap. 
Write Quick and Ask 
Is. 
and I oeet arten se wee. a - eon . 


Reward Man, Box 1632 DI, Philadelphia, Pa. 


400CANDLE POWER 
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Nuts To Crack 


By Sam Loyd 





HAT one letter, added a sufficient 
number of times, will make this jum- 
bled-looking line of letters into a complete 


sentence? 


ADENIICANDOCK 
A Charade 


Two personal pronouns, if you take 
And join them in due order, 
An herb will name, without mistake, 
That scents the garden border. 
What is the word? 


The Weight of a Bottle 


The combined weight of a bottle and tumbler 
equals the weight of a pitcher. The bottle 
weighs equal to the tumbler and a plate. 
Two pitchers weigh the same as three 
plates. Now then, how many tumblers will 
balance on the scales with a bottle? 


A Puzzle on the Ice 


In a mile race between 
two expert skaters the 
rivals started from op- = 
posite points to skate to = 
each other's place of 
starting. With the ad- 
vantage of a strong wind, 
John covered the dis- 
tance two and a half 
times as quickly as 
James, and so beat him by six minutes. 

From those simple facts who can tell the 
time of each in skating the mile? 





Decapitations 


When a puzzler “beheads’’ he removes the 
first letter of a word. 
Behead a nut and leave a cereal. 
Behead a vegetable and leave a beverage. 
Behead a b@at and leave a tool. 
Behead a prison and leave a pain. 
Behead a cereal and leave something wet. 
Behead a fraud and leave warmth. 


How Big Is This Fish? 


Let us see how many of 
our puzzlers can solve 
offhand, that good old 
piscatorial poser which 
described a fish that 
had a head nine inches 
long; the body was as 
: long : —- — and - ail 

together, and the tail as 
long as the sannl and half of the body. What 

was the length of the fish? 


Abbreviated States 


Answer each of the following questions by 
giving the abbreviation of one of the United 
States: 

Which is most seaworthy? 

Which are the miners after 

Which is as good as a atic? 

Which is in poor health? 

Which does the invalid send for? 

Which is the head of the family? 

Which is worth the least? 


ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES 


A plumber’s bill: A tank whose bottom is 
a square, 10 x 10 feet, and its four sides 
5 x 10 feet, would require 300 square feet, 
the least possible amount. At 50 cents a 
square foot, this would amount to $150. 


Puzzling relationship: Mary Ann was 
the mother of the mysterious nephew. 


A puzzle in pippins: The names of the 
four girls are: Ann Jones, Mary Robinson, 
Jane Smith and Kate Brown. It is only by 
this distribution of the names that the 
problem will work out. 

Correct this sum: The sum is made cor- 
rect by changing nine of the figures into 
naughts, as follows: 





SSSSS 
ONASOO 


111.1 


A rebus: The rebus is answered by the 
word Envy, expressed by N. V. 











Auto and Tractor Business 
Babe ey al pv ei, Tah SY ‘ 
or h paying positions. ; Ri Oe 
of %. training Laois Beimer was made Foreman at the age 
Garces; Battery Stations 


$s —— - 
Auto Gonals, Weld x 
firms, for Rahe m a ee trained men 
right away and th ay know where to look for them. 


ad Fare and Board FREE 


"ppaking en olfer po gre has ever mate ber 








aes 
RAHE vase rat Shoots 
Sinemnats.o. 


1.0. 


U.S. Army ""Shoe - 


Made of pliable Chrome Y last Broad, Solid 
Oak Leather Heels, . —_ . 
Double Thick 
Soles. Dirt and 
Water Proof. 





Guarantee 


You must be 
entirely sat- 
isfied or we 
will refund 
your 
money, 


Pay Postman 
Send no money. Jus: 
send your name, ad 
fess and size. Your 
shoes will be sent by re 

$2.89 
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JEWEL WATCH $¢ 
AND BRACELET 








x This beautiful high grade ladies” 


size,20 year 


Movemen 
velvet and silk lined gift case. endid value, 


EXCELLENT GIFT **¥o,"o MONEY 


Just send name and address yet 
on delivery $6.65 — our low advertising 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed. WRITE TODAY. 


Gold Seal Watch Company 
Roosevelt & Peoria, Dept.110, Chicago 
PATENT, L Praprag book and “Evi- 

dence of Conception” 


blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
Ciarence O’Brien, Registered Patent Lawye:, 
927 Southern Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


GOMETIMES Our Folks forget, to renew, and 
get mad if the paper stops. It's safest to pay 
ahead. Send a dollar now for four years move. 











Write today for free in-, 















































































| Pay atip on Arrival of Shoes 


A real gift and a rare Bargain. Two pairs stylish, 
mercerized tan stockings thrown in with every pair 
of the New Stroller Tan Calf Lace Boot, military heels. 
shoes are worth much more than the price we 
ask and besides you get the stockings free. We've 
only 10,000 pairs more. Send No Money—but rush 
your order. 
No. 41—Stroller, sizes 3 to 8 


CHASE SHOE CO. 


. $2.95 
MINNEAPOLIS 
I23NICOLLET AVE 


























7 JEWEL WATCH $675 


Bracelet & Chatelaine Pin 


Season’s Most Startling Watch Offer. 


This beautiful high grade ladies’ small size, 
aranteed, seven jewel watch and reo Gi wes 
-75. wind set—beautiful 





As a special introductory of- 
fer, a 300 Candle Comer 
un 





ay Lamp. i 
e a searchlight. Cheap 
Wied out t about this special of 


300 Candle Power 


soMRAY 1 and lanterns ragth of ketor 
: 80 hours on afew cents’ worth 
ene or Better 
electricity. Whi Whitest light ower p 
a rye to a le— 


aranteed, ite. for 
5 pRee’ lantern 
Now. 


agency ition. 
KNIGHT LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. 2508 Chicago, tit. 


Waren, Knife & Ct 
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Finger Board - 








The teacher was telling a long, highly 
embellished story about Santa Claus, and 
Willie Jones began giggling with mirth, 
which finally got beyond his control. “Willie! 
What did I whip you for yesterday?” asked 
the teacher severely. ‘Fer lyin’!”’ prompily 
answered Willie. 


HIO has the most native born Ameri- 

can farmers. Other states in order 
are Indiana, Iowa, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania. 


Paint over the monogram of your car 
with luminous paint. At night this shines 
out and you can avoid the mistake of 
entering another’s car. There are other 
places about the car which will be easier 
to find if marked with a dab of luminous 
paint. The hands of the oil and gasoline 
gauges can be read almost instantly when 
this is applied and there~is no need of 
lighting matches. A small vial of this 
paint can be bought for a modest sum and 
directions for applying are given with it. 
In using the paint do not apply it directly 
to the metal, as this shortens the effective 
life. Put a coat of varnish on first and the 
paint will last longer. 


I am using an anvil that weighs 145 
pounds and Ido all kinds of work that 
comes to the shop. If I were getting an 
anvil for farm work I would get a cast 
anvil with a steel face, about 125 pounds, 
which will stand lots of hard work and 
costs less than the wrought, and put the 
difference in the forge. The difference 
between a cast and wrought anvil is that 
the wrought has a ring to it, while the 
cast we call a dead anvil. You can doa 
good bit of work on one of these anvils if 
you have a good fire, but you can not do 
good work on a good anvil with poor fire. 
Use a good grade of blacksmith coal for 
your fire. 

Montana. R. R. Tichenor, Blacksmith. 

Norwegian cheese: 
for Norwegian cheese interested me. Here 
is one that my mother and her people 
(pioneers of Southern Wisconsin) used, 
and I have never seen it elsewhere. Put 
clabbered sour milk on the stove to whey, 
then take out curds, press dry, cool and 
set in crock covered with cloth (not lid) 
to keep out flies and dust, but let in air. 
Stir curds evenly. When curds are broken 
down and run together and smell ripe, 
put in kettle with a little new milk and 
salt to taste. Boil until smooth and 
creamery.’ Pour into deep pans to cool. 
This is a rich creamy and delicious cheese 
for bread and crackers. 

California. May Scott Christiansen. 
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‘ew Edison Amberola—Edison’s ; 

| ty a. by Lente = with the diamond styiue | 
ucer—and your choice of records, for : 
hog 00. Pay balance at rateof only few cents } 
fore you 


a . Hear it in your own home be! 
Only$1.00down. Seizethisopportunity. 


Write for Book 


Get our New Edison catalog. Your name and 
address ona card or letter is enough. ugh. Find 
out about this offer—while this offer lasts. 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dists. - 


19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 2508, Chicago, Il. 

















The call for recipe | 











ad i She Gait SR tear 


lear-Tone 
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skin can be 
auickis cleared of 
les, Blackheads, 
ea. Eruptions - the 
face or body—En Pores, 
Oily or bew of  . cee 
7 been Tri ted and Proven 
merits in over oti00 000 test cases, 


WRITE TODAY for my 
Free Booklet—"A CLEAR- 


TonESKIN”—telling how 


Icured myself after being afflicted fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 225 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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USH your name and ad 
dress and we will 


= this Dresser Set—ivory tray; 






powder box; hair receiver; 


WSs ivory buffer with boat; hair 

SAN sean 534-inch beveled glass 

mirror; 8-inch ivory comb, in a frame case, WITHOUT ANT 

T. Remember, with our plan it WON'T cost you a cent. 

WRITE AT ONCE FOR FREE DRESSER SET PLAN 
HOME SUPPLY COMPANY 

131 Duane St., Dept. 163, New York City 


Why Burn Coal 


When you can get twi 

heat at half the cost, by in 

falling in 5 minutes time, 
Uni-Hete Oil-Gas Burnerin as 

your range or heater. Thou- 

sands of homes now ending 

coal expense! Uni-Hete gen- 





























stantly. Cooks, bakes, 

heats. Sets in fire box 

any stove. FREE TRIAL. 

Saves its small cost in 30 days. Lasts for years. Made 
by factory making heating devices for 33 years. 
Agents—Special Offer—Act Quick 


High coal cost makes Uni-Hete a big profit maker 
for agents, Write at once. 
















LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautifal ru carpets, ete., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags "and 
| waste material. Home weaving is 
> Weavers are rushed. rofitable. 

orders. 








Guarant 
This 1922 model Men’s or Boys’ popular 16 size accurate 
for only $1 28. Sone silveroid thin model 
position Foy full 


case, open face, stem wind and set, ith 
with every Present even wi 
Shch watch. no money. Simply pay the postman $1.95 and 
al resen ures. 
CMsolidated Watch Co. Dept. 151,20 E. Lake St. Chicago 


AGENTS: Big profits, no competition. Make 


big. —— ogee our beautifu 
ents now se 


Text Calendars. 
Messenger Pub. Co., Dent. 130, 314 W. Superior St., Chicago, 





He Pinto, 000 yearly. Write now. 








Padlocks soon rust and work hard when 
exposed to the weather. To protect the 
padlock tack over it a piece of canvas 
sneer six inches square. Tack it at the 
top only, and then it may be raised when 
ou wish to get to the lock. This will 
out the rain. Oiling occasionally will 

maa So the usefulness of the lock. R. Z. D 
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Beautiful assortment 


mONEY sich gait epic 


RemRanrs 663] | 
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Sheepskin Coats 


Waterproof moleskin top, 
lined with genuine sheep- 
skin, belt model, and beav- 
erized collar. Brand 
new. Sizes 34 to 44. 


$10.90 


Postage collect. 


0. D. Wool Shirts 
Regulation Army issue, 
lined breast, double 
elbows, and buttoned 
flap pockets. 
Brand new. Sizes 
14 to 17. 
$2 85 Postage 
. collect, 


Navy Mittens 
One finger mittens, lined 


with O.D. wool. Leather 
palm and canvas back. 


Adjustable strap on 
back. Brand new. 


7S5e coe” 


Army O. D. Wool 
Breeches 
Double seat. Brand new. 


$3.95 Pee Suicce. 
High Top Shoes 


Best grade waterproof leather. 15 in. high. 


Sizes 6 to 11. 
$7 9 Postage collect. 
0. D. Wool Transport Caps 
Ties under chin. Postage 
New. All sizes. 95c 


collect. 
Sheepskin Vests 


Made of genuine sheepskin 
Two pockets. Buckle front. 
Sizes 36 to 44. 


$3.45 


Postage collect, 


Officers’ Raincoats 


Lined with 

























Sizes 34 to 


Tailor made. 
44. Brand new. 


a $3.75 Postage collect. 
\ Sheepskin Moccasins 


1 Reach over ankle, very warm. 
Genuine sheepskin. Sizes 3 to 12. 


$1.15 


Postage collect. 





U. S. Army 
Hip Boots 


en ? Brand new and perfect. Gov- 


ernment inspected and guar- 
anteed waterproof.Sizes7 to 12. 
Friction lined. Also Knee Boots. 


$3 45S Prostace collect. 


Navy 
Sweaters 


Pullover style. 100% 
wool. Navy blue. Brand 
new. Navy issuc. All 
sizes. 
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| What Do You 
1 Want To Know? 


|) The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
: sisted by a large corps of research in- 
H vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
: and every one of Our Folks. They are 

prepared to answer inquiries and give 
advice on questions. referring to any 
4 branch or phase of farm work, farm 
4 life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditions (including legal, 
J veterinary and medical matters), this 
h constituting what we call 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm 
Journal if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 
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Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Sweet Clover and Bloat 


E have lost a lot of cattle since we 


began pasturing sweet clover. 


We 


put them on the clover only at night on 


account of flies. 
plant cause bloat? 


North Dakota. J-N.N. 


Do all varieties of this 


Sweet clover does not ordinarily give 


much trouble from bloat. The 


trouble 


probably is due to the fact that your cattle 


are on pasture at night. 


Almost any legume 


will cause bloat if pastured when wet with 


dew or rain. 


So far as infOrmation is avail- 


able, there is no difference in the varieties of 


sweet clover in this respect. 


Cherry Gummosis 


What treatment can be given for cherry 


gummosis? Reader, Oregon. 


Cherry gummosis, which is a bacterial 
disease of sweet cherries, and has been found 
principally in the Northwest, should be cut 
out of the trees as soon as it is noticed. Cut 
deep enough to get all of the diseased part, 
and remove all dead bark to the point where 
green bark begins, or a little beyond. Apply 


Bordeaux paste to the wounds. 


Special Crops Are Hazardous 


Year before last I had thirty acres of 
tomatoes, and had to plow them all under 
because there was no market for them. 
Had I received a good price for the crop 
I could have finished paying out on my 


mortgage. 


As it is, unless I can’ make a 


killing with something profitable this 
year, I fear I shall lose out entirely. What 


is the best chance for me to take? 
Maryland. G. L. B. 


All crops that“occupy only a small part 
of the entire crop area of the country are 
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Gwendolyn: ‘‘I wish the Great Lakes 

were down near New Orleans.” 

Grandpa: ‘‘Gracious, why?” 

Gwendolyn: ‘‘Because I put them 

there on my examination paper map 
in school today” 








LEARN MUSIC 
—WitHour 
A TEACHER 


New way. Any instrument you like now made 
easy. Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, 
Cornet, Harp, ’Cello; Ukulele, Saxophone, Piccolo, 
Clarinet, Flute, Trombone, Tenor Banjo, Drums 
and Traps, Voice and Speech Culture, Harmony 
and Composition, Guitar, or Singing, all by note. 
Don't even need to know ohe note from another to 
begin. Lessons by mail in simplified chart. and 
picture form take you step by step, and make every 
step as simple and clear as ABC. Over 300,000 
people, from ten years old to sixty, have learned 
through these simple lessons. Many have become 
teachers. This new method succeeds even after old meth- 
ods of personal instruction fail. Cost averages only a few 
cents a lesson. 

Free book shows how simple and easy it is and gives full 
information, Special introductory offer if you answer at 
once. Write today, then judge for yourself. 

No obligation. Instruments supplied when needed, cash 
or credit. Please write name and address very plainly, so 








that there will be no difficulty about booklet reaching you. 


Address 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
5711 Brunswick Bldg. New York City 








Your Choice 
"26 setae 





We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music 
by mail and to first Po in each locality we will give 
free a $20.00 superb Violin, Tenor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawai- 
ian Guitar, Banjo, Guitar Banjo-Ukuiele, Mandolin, 
Banjo-Mandolin, or Cornet absolutely free. A very smal) 
charge for lessons your only expense. Pay nothing if you 
do not learn to play. We also teach Piano an n. 
Complete outfit free. Write at once, no obligatiof. 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1815 Orchard St., Dept. 165 Chicago, Tl. 


U. S, Army Shoes 
ian No. 722 Repaired U.S. 
Z A \ Army marching shoes 
with new soles and 
heels. Extra 


heavy at $1 65 


No. 723 New. Army 
marching shoes, three 
Fania sole thickness, 
guarant manure and water- 

proof, sizes 814 to 114, $2.98 
No. 732 Genuine U. S. Army russet shoes, 
U. 8. Army Munson last, fine $3 98 
russet leather, sizes 6 to 10 at ° 


Write for our free Fall Catalog. 


SHERMAN’S 
Dept. FJ Des Moines, Ia. 














Box 1415 


Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress and Costume Desi, ping during their 
spare moments IN TEN WEE Ss 6n'tde 


Dress and Costume Design- . -————- 
ers Frequently Earn / 


FRANKLIN 
BIG MONEY / ves «en, 
Many Start Parlors in /sEN epienke 




















Own Homes free sample 
sons in the sub; 
Every woman or girl /here tA . § / 
over 15 should take up / (_) Dress Desi 
Designing. / 

















Hundreds Learn /, 
Millinery / Name.........+.++09++ 
By Mail. Address.......é00s ideas 
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hazardous. High prices one year induce 
such increase in planting that, if the suc- 
ceeding season is good, overproduction is 
likely. About the only rule we can give for 
such cases is not to plant an annual crop if 
the price of it is unusually high at planting 
time, unless you are so far south that your 
crop comes in as a part of the last season’s 
crop farther north. In a year in which 
tomatoes are utterly unsalable, it is fairly 
safe to plant them the next year, for many 
will not plant, and there will likely be a 
shortage. The same is true of potatoes and 
melons. Generally speaking, it is safest to 
plant the thing the other fellow is not plant- 
ing. This applies, of course, to speculative 
crops like tomatoes and potatoes. 


Terms for Owner and Renter 


Will you tell me what terms would be 
just and equitable for the owner and 
renter of a dairy: farm of 190 acres, 150 
of which are in grass and cultivation. 
There are thirty cows on the place. The 
owner furnishes everything and the 
renter does all the work. The renter gets 
house, garden, pasture for one cow, and 
chicken range free. The owner pays for 
half the concentrates, the renter the 
other half. The renter builds and repairs 
fences with materials furnished by the 
owner. BM, 

If the owner paid for all the concentrates, 
this would be a simple case of one man 
furnishing everything except the labor, while 
the other furnished the labor. In that case 
the renter should get one-third of the 
products of the farm. But since the renter 
here pays for half the concentrates, he should 
get enough more than one-third to com- 
pensate him for what he pays for concen- 
trates. 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Transfer of Note and Mortgage from 
Father-in-Law to Wife 


A man bought a house and. lot, obtaining 
part of the purchase money from a bank 
on a first ee on the property, and 
the remainder of the purchase money 
from his father-in-law on his unsecured 
note. How can the debt be transferred 
from the father-in-law to the man’s wife 
and security given for its payment? 

New Hampshire. Subscriber. 

The arrangement suggested may be ac- 
complished by the indorsement of the note 
by the father-in-law to his daughter, or by 
the surrender of the old note and the execu- 
tion of a new note payable to the daughter. 
In case of indorsement, if it is not desired 
that the father-in-law’s estate should be 
liable for the payment of the note, the in- 
dorsement should: be made in the proper 
form to show that it is without recourse. 
Probably the best method of securing the 
note would be by the execution of a second 
mortgage to the father-in-law and_its assign- 
ment to his daughter at the same time as 
the indorsement of the note or execution of 
the new one to the daughter. 


Sale of Diseased Horse 


I bought a horse that had a discharge 
from his nostrils at the time I bought him. 
Upon my calling this to the attention of 
the owner, he stated that it was only a 
cold. Since I have had the horse, how- 
ever, I have discovered that he has the 
heaves and dlso that he has a lump in his 
throat, which, however, is not .visible on 
the outside. What redress, if any, have 
I against the seller? 
Ohio. Subscriber. 


You are entitled to recover damages or to 
rescind your contract, tender back the horse 
and recover your purchase money if you can 
prove either fraud or breach of warranty on 
the part of the seller. In order to prove 
fraud, your evidence must show that the 
seller knew of the defects in the horse and 
misrepresented its condition to you for the 
. purpose of inducing you to buy and that you 
relied on his statements in making the pur- 
chase. In order to prove a warranty, your 
evidence must show that the seller war- 
ranted, as a term of the contract of sale, 
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is nothing extra to 


Detroit. Pittsburgh and other stations were o' 


ceiving set made. 


or your money back. 





feet insulated wire, porcelain tu 





feet of wire for instrument connections. 
immediately from our nearest house. 
Shipping weight 40 pounds. 
663Z599—Complete Outfit........ 
the most marvelous invention of the age. 

aerial, shipping weight 8 pounds: 563Z598—$27.5 


Send money order or 
nearest to you. 


Chicago 
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The Greatest Radio Offer o 
the Year—Absolutely Complete, $49, 50 


This special receiving outfit will give as good results as any outfit 
of this improved type on the market. It is absolutely complete, there 
uy. We include everything—you simply put up 

the aerial, connect the instruments, which is easy to do, and in less 
than half z an hour you can be receiving signals, radio music, lectures, 

l stock reports, market reports, or any other radio program sent out. 
4 In making tests with this set in <-coes we ery heard 
ten tuned in. Of c 

atmospheric conditions affect the range of this or any other re- 


«| Highest Development in Radio Receiving 
This outfit will equal in results any outfit of this type yeugedless of RADIO CATALOG 


price. It is especially made for us and has behind it the fifty year 
old guarantee of Montgomery Ward & Co.: “Satisfaction guaranteed 
ou take no risk whateverin ordering this set. 


L 

b 

+ Long Distance Vacuum Tube Receiving Set 
t The complete outfit includes our special Combined Tuner and De- 
tector; Special 2000 ohm Doub ble Head Set; Radio Storage Battery; 
L one Detector Tube, one “B"’ Battery; and complete antenna and 
connecting equipment includin, 150 feet bare copper wire and 25 
; double throw switch; 2 antenna 
insulators; lightning protector; ground clamp, 2 screw eyes and 25 


> 

. 

F Order this set at our risk. It will be packed carefully and shipped 
. 

$49.50 

Order this outfit today and start at once enjoying in your home 
7 Price of receiving Set without batteries, head piece, switch and 
eck to the one of our ‘hve houses that is 


: MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept.15R 
Portland, 







Montgomery Ward 8 @ 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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FREE 


This FREE ca tells you the 
kind of Wireless uipment to 
own, so that you receive in your 
own home all the latest news, 
music, Church services, lectures 
—everything that is broadcasted. 
Everyhome should haveawireless 
telephone outfit. We now offer 
complete outfits from $12. 95 up. 
Everyone interested in radio 
should see our low prices on parts 
and accessories. rite for this 
book. Learn about the miracle 
invention of the age. Easy to in- 
, simple to operate. 

Ore. One cons of this bookletis yours, 

FREE. Write for your copy. 


"COMPLETE 























A$15 Gun 


U. S. SPRINGFIELD RIFLE 


45 calibre—41 in. long—7 lbs. 
for $3 .50 but are in first-class condition. 







Genuine U. 8. Springfield made by U. 8. Govern- 
ment. Breech 
WILL HIT THE MARK AT HALF MILE. 


loading. 
These guns have been used 


Sacheagemiie shot gun barrel like above $3. All complete ready to put on carbine stock in 6 minutes. This gives 


wonderful coeneten: oe — 
We have 3,000,000 rounds s 
for carbine, $3 hundred. ym loaded No. 8 


ear shooting. No other 


in made to equal it. 


ammunition made by leading cartridge makers. Our price 45/70 ball cantatas 
bird shot cartridges for shot guns $3 hundred. Order toda: 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1733 N. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


Send for catalog. 








Best Poultry Paper 


4 
pow f= | Champions in all Breede 
and Full Page Art Chicken Pictures, 
or percep suitable for framing, 
with severalissues during year. 


> Rlasitine” Trial, 

3 US Icstampsaccepted. mag | 5c 
Monthly 80 to 120 pages. Practical 
articles by foremost geultrymen. 


Ayr. $1.00; 2 yrs. $1.50; 3 yrs, $2.00, 
Poultry Tribune, Dept.5, Mt. Morris, lil, 


> American Poul 
Oldest, n Poultry Journal 
MONTHS’ @ & surely 
















1 Yr.75c 2 YEARS $1 5 yrs.¢2 
verages over 100 es issue — tell 

how to feed poe oot ad breeds bent to hovane high ~ 

preceetee roduction; how to hatch and’ ery nee 
tablished 1874. Only 25¢ for Stampe aceepted. 


American Poultry Jourvel, 12-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 
a od =e —a =~ Lele) .G 


This illustrated, instructive book on how to 
select, train and feed your our dog, will be mailed 








bscri oly meric ost ula ‘poa, 

su ica’s m r 

sin ao and FI yoy Magasine. Send 
25c (stamps or coin) toda: 


SPORTSMAN'S DIGEST PUBL'G ‘, 3588 ‘Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 





Send for Free Book 


How to Make Big Money With 
Leghorns on the Farm 
“All About Leghorns,” latest book 
on Leghorns, copyrighted 1922, tells 
How to obtain highest prices for 


he ey 


the show 


Siac eit atten 
on ‘arm. 
ny SE ee bn earreese somees 


Serena 











Saas co Co.. Bs Box 170, Wi toa 
BE A DETECTIVE. i's, 220g “Wx: 


C. T. Ludwig, 953 Westover Bidg. 
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Capper 
Doll 





Our 
Guarantee 


We positively 
guarantee the 
Doll we are of- 
fering to be ex- 
actly as illus- 
trated and is 15 
inches tall, 











This Beautiful Doll Given 





















































Can You Solve This Puzzle? 


What is the name of this doll? 
Fill in the blank spaces above and 
complete the doli’s- name. It's 
easy. Wher you have filled in the 
blank spaces write Aunt Alice and 
tell her what the name of this 
doll is, and she will tell you how 
you can get one of these big dolls, 
over 15 inches tall, with real wavy 
hair, rosy lips and big, wide- 
awake blue eyes. It is not a cloth 
doll to be stuffed, but a real doll, 
wearing a beautiful Bloomer 
Dress neatly trimmed, with white 
collar and cuffs, a pair of white 
socks and shiny black slippers. It 
is a doll that any little girl would 
enjoy making dresses for. 
Be the first one in your 
neighborhood to get one of 
these lovely dolls. Any girl 
who has received a Capper 
Doll will tell you how 
beautiful they are. 


A Beautiful Doll 
For Every 
Little Girl 


Aunt Alice has a doll for 
every little girl, so be sure 
and write and tell her what 
this doll’s name is, filling in 
the coupon below. Send no 
money, just your name and 
address. Hurry if you want 
one of the beautiful dolls. 


AUNT ALICE 
53 Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kan. | 
ALICE, 53 Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 
have worked out the puzzle above and this dol!l’s 


Y/ 
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Below you will find " 
ano eae ble th Owes ™Y mame and address. Send 


Postoffice...ccccesecccccscccccccece State. .rccccsce 
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a each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap an 


EXTRA PRESENT FREE—ALUMINUM SET _ 





NO MONEY NEEDED. 
SELL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP, 






d 
with every box, give as premiums to each purcha: 





an {inducement we give a 5-Piece Full-Size Aiominuas Riches Set.) 


REE of cost in 


D 
dvance no money trust you. 


. e 
our BIG FREE CATALOG 
G. MASON CO., 591 








$3.25 Box guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh,Pa. 


Be Mail Carriers 


City—Rural 
$1400 to $2600 Year 
Steady. Common Education suf- 
ficient. Big opportunity for farmers. 
Write immediately for free list of 
U. 8. Government positions 
now easily obtained. 


















ABSORBINE 


).S.PAT. OFF. 







will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints, 
Sprains, Bruises, Soft Bunches ; Heals 
Boils, Poll Evil, Quittor, Fistula 
and infected sores quickly as it is 
a positive antiseptic and germicide. 
Pleasant to use ; does not blister or 
remove the hair, and you can work 
the horse. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 


D —~e Book 7 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 











No One Wants His Subscription to Stop | 


If yours has expired send a dollar, and The Farm 
Journal will keep right on coming. Don’t put it 


off, you might miss the next big number. 


that the horse did not have the defects of 
which you complain. And of course it will 
also be necessary in either case to prove that 
the defects existed at the time of the sale. 


Malicious Injury to Automobile 


Where a young man’s automobile is de- 
faced and injured by jealous persons, 
while parked near the home of a young 
lady on whom the owner of the car is 
calling, what redress has the young man? 

Pennsylvania, subscriber. 

He can prosecute the persons guilty of 
defacing the car for sidlinohe injury to 
property, and he can also sue them in a civil 
suit to recover damages to the amount of the 
injury to the car. 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr..A. S. Alexander 


Vaccinating Pregnant Heifers 


Is there any danger in vaccinating for 
blackleg in heifers that are with calves 
due to come in six months or so? Is 
there any danger in  dehorning stock 
during the winter months, especially cows 
due to come in with calves? 

M. T. Mortensen. 


It is best not to ‘vaccinate pregnant 
heifers, but it may be done, as an emergency 
treatment, if blackleg is rife in the imme- 
diate vicinity. The earlier it is done in 
pregnancy the better, and one should only 
use aggressin or filtrate which does not con- 
tain live germs of the disease. Dehorning 
may be done on any fine, dry day in winter 
or summer, but it is a mistake to dehorn 
pregnant cows. Wait until they get over 
the effects of calving. It is, of course, best 
not to dehorn when flies are about to annoy 
the animals. 


Chemical Branding Fluids 


Could you tell me of a chemical that could 
be applied to keep the hair from growing 
on the brand marks of an animal? When 
I brand an animal at a year or less old, 
the brand is grown over with hair so that 
it is not visible by the time the animal 
is two years old. Is there something that 
could be applied to the old mark so that 
the hair would not grow in it. 

Oregon. C.d8..0: 

Chemical branding fluids have not been 
found a success in practise, therefore we 
should advise you to repeat the branding 
with a hot iron, when that is seen to be 
necessary. Acid, caustic potash or lye will 
remove hair, but they cause unnecessary 
a and are liable to ruin and burn sound 
8Kin. 


. Rupture on Colt 


I have a colt coming two years old and he 
has a navel rupture about the size of a 
large egg. If it does not get any larger 
would it do him any harm in working 
after he is old efiough? 

Wisconsin. J. Ff. K. 

The tendeney is for a small rupture 
(umbilical hernia) to disappear spontane- 
ously before a colt is two years old. When 
that does not occur, the condition should be 
treated by operation. A good plan is to 
pull up the slack skin and sac of the hernia, 
after working the bowel back, into the 
abdomen, and then include the pulled-up 
parts very tightly betwéen“wooden clamps 
such as were used by old-fashioned castrators. 
Sloughing of the inclosed parts will then 
take place in about twenty days, leaving the 
breech healed. Have a veterinarian do the 
work. He may have some other method of 
operating that he prefers to the simple one 
suggested here. It would certainly be best 
to have the rupture done away with before 
breaking the colt. 


Autointoxication in Sheep 


Will you please tell me what ails my sheep? 
They are nice and fat and seem healthy, 
but they just &tand-around and jerk their 
heads about as if they’ were dodging 
something. Some of them only live about 
a half a day and others last a week or 
more. ‘Several of our neighbors have lost 
sheep the same way and no one seems to 





know what ails them. One veterinary — 
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Man/Are YOU 
100 % Alive/ 


What kind of a man are you? Are you 
astrong, healthy, vigorous, clean-blood- 
ed, clear-brained specimen, overflowing 
with manly pep and vitality? Or are you 
a weak, complaining misfit—an apology 
for a real man—afflicted with Catarrh, 
Constipation, Indigestion, crippled with 
Rheumatism, Rupture, Weak Spine, Flat 
Chest, Round Shoulders, Flat Feet — 
wretched with Nervousness? 





Wo matter what your condition is or what caused 
it, you can relieve your ailments with STRONG- 
FORTISM— The Modern Science of Health Pro- 
motion. S 


Mention the ailments on which you 
want special confidential information 
and sen — 10¢ to help. pay postage, 
ete., on free book ‘‘Promotion and 
Senservat on of Health, Stren and 
Mental sy > *’ It’s a man-builder and 
TODAY” end for it Right Now— 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


STRONGFORT Physical and Health Specialist 
The Perfect Man Dept. 1011 





Newark, New Jersey 


Don’ t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
_ noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. Nosalves. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C. £. BROOKS, 234K State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


AGENTS FORD in addition 


to your regu- 
AUTO lar profits 


We want a reliable man or woman to represent us in 
your territory taking orders for Zano) Pure Food Prod- 
ucts, Toilet eepeeeene, Soaps, Laundry and Cleaning 

ecialties, and Household Supplies. 
Rate advertised from coast to 
coast. Not sold in stores. Fast re- 
peaters. Big income every day. 
No competition. 


ONES SS a Day 


MADE 
—working spare time only. If you 


AU To GIVEN can’t devote all of your time, 
work during your spare hours and fatten your daily earn- 
ings. Big opportunit Ford auto free as bonus to 
hustlers. As the result of of our fair and square dealings 
we are today the largest concern of our kind in the world. 
Every article guarant N76 Ansaie for outfit. 


American Products Co., 7170 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
New vintasanees COAL-OIL BURNER 





















stove into 
a gas stove. 
Uses com- 
mon coal-oil 
Perfect ne cooking, baking, heating. Absolutely 
safe. Cheaper than coal. Installed in a_few 
minutes. Fits any stove. Low priced. Write 
for terms. Agents ‘wanted in ev ery county. 


U. S. MFG. CO., Dept. 222, Columbus, O. 








YEAR 
STARTER and LIGHTS 
—Drive Your Own Car 


valuable prizes and a fanlorver of dollars in Cash given. Every- 
body ins! So easy yon we will be surprised, We've given many 
Autos. Why not you? Send 


answer today 
Ford Wilison, Mgr., 141 W. Shio St, De St., Dept. 1222, Chicago, Hl, 
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said it was from eating clover hay, but 
that did not kill ours, for we have fed no 
clover. We feed corn-fodder and sheaf 
oats mainly. The ewes that died were 
with lamb. 

Missouri. William Newcomes. 


This disease is very common and deadly 
among pregnant ewes at this time of the 
year. In a majority of cases it is induced by 
prolonged excessive feeding of coarse, dry, 
bulky roughage, such as you describe, in the 
absence of a succulent or laxative feed, 
while the animal is not given sufficient 
exercise. The liver becomes over-taxed and 
loses its function so that the ewe becomes 
constipated and absorbs poisonous matters 
from the intestines. In some cases botulism 
caused by Bacillus botulinus in moldy or 
damaged corn or corn-fodder may be the 
cause, and there is an antitoxin against that 
disease which is also useful as a remedy. 
There is no medicinal or biological remedy 
for the other disease, but it is practically 
unknown among ewes that are fed clover or 
alfalfa hay, two pounds of roots or silage per 
sheep daily and are made to walk at least 
two miles every day to get their hay. Pre- 
vention is all-important. 





Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


Numerous letters are received bearing no 
name and sometimes no address. Anony- 
mous letters will not receive attention. 


C. K. M., Ky.: ‘‘Dyspepsia”’ is a very in- 
definite term. There are many causes. Your 
case should be investigated to find the 
cause, if possible, and be treated accord- 
ingly. 


J.H., Wis.: I doubt if at your age (seven- 
teen years) high blood pressure is the cause 
of the “thumping in your head.” Better 
have a good medital examination and try 
to find the cause. 


W. G., N. C.: Being in constant dread 
that something is going to happen, is due to 
some disturbance of the nervous system. I 
advise you to consult some one especially 
versed in treating nervous diseases. 


F. O., Mich.: The treatment of sciatica 
depends upon the stage of the trouble. In 
the early stages, salicylates, dry heat, rest, 
etc. are, indicated. Later on, massage, 
electricity and general tonic measures are 
advised. 


Mrs. W. E. A., Ill.: <A ‘‘sear’’ on the 
kidney can only mean that there has been 
some destruction of kidney tissue from in- 
flammation. If your kidneys are diseased, 
put yourself under the immediate care of a 
physician and he wilk advise. 


J. F.D., Mont.: Overgrowth is something 
that is very hard to stop; that is, as regards 
exceptional height. If it could be definitely 
determined that some of the internal secre- 
tions were at fault, some form of glandular 
extracts might help. 


Mrs. C. M. P., Pa.: Numbness of the 
tongue and lower lip is due to some dis- 
turbance in the nerve supply. Teeth, 
tonsils, etc., should be examined and if they 
are not at fault further investigation should 
be made regarding the sensory nerves sup- 
plying the parts. 


“If I take this sindbis it’s goin’ to 

make me feel worse; and if I don’t 

take it, my wife will scold me—and 

that'll e me feel worse. So, if 

I’ve got to feel worse, anyway, rl 
. take the medicine!” 
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Dont neglectaCold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
ee colds with Musterole 

fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. 
It has all the healing properties of 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
butnoneof the unpleasant features, 

Musterole is not messy to apply 
and without the blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle 
take down the little white jar of 
Musterole from the bathroom 
shelf and rub the ointment gently 
over the congested spot, 

With a tingling warmth it pene- 
trates the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, tum- 
bago, coughs and colds are all 
symptoms that call for Musterole. 

a Musterole today from 


ist. 35c and 65c in 
jars ay a tubes: hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 









































“I Would Not Part 
With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
Conserve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 





































cietrer erates 


WOMEN and MEN. De- f 
velops an erect, and graceful ial 1 
Sows. Brings sagen relief, Chil- 

comfort, energy an pep, 

ability to do things, health — 


and strength. Does away with 
the strain and pain of standing and walking; re- 
places and supports misplaced “internal organs; 
reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; ~ 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable — easy to wear. : 
Costs You Nothi o Try It 
Write today for illustrated book, 5 wath full in- 
formation and measurement blank. Address 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 








Stop Using a Truss 


STUART’S PLAPAO- PADS 
are different from the truss, 
being medicine applicators 
pee self-adhesive pur- 
to hold the distended 
a securely in place. 
No straps, buckies or spring 
attached — cannot slip, so 
cennot chafe or press Soainst 
the pubic bone. 
- pws arene ge treated 
emselves at home without 
a «| — hindrance from work—most 
obstinate cases conquered. Grand Pie, 
mt... aS pe oe to apply—inexpensive. Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. yeoy O of Hanmi 2 
natural, so afterwards no further use f. EE 


prove it by sending Trial of Plapao sbeclataly ti 
Plapao Co., 1515 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

































Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 
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MILE; it pays. It requires the use of 

only thirty-six muscles to smile, but a 

real frown requires ninety-seven. Why 
work more than is necessary? 


A fine Duroc boar was sold at the Iowa 
State Fair for $2,000. He was a magnificent 
animal and attracted much attention. 


The industrial worker in the city has one 
chance in eight of reaching seventy years of 
age, while the farmer has one chance in three. 


Yes, Therese, according to statis- 
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pictures, so that all may enjoy them 


PLETE LE SSSR TE 


formerly been a glass-blower had great logs 
hauled and piled at the base of the mountain, 
and fires started along the three-quarter 
mile section. These fires were kept going for 
several days until the desired heat was 
registered, then the mountain was sprayed 
with water. The entire mountain exploded 
in huge chunks, the deafening reports being 
heard for miles. The experiment was a 
complete success. There is everything in 
knowing how. 


Oldest Church in the World 


Are your ate open? rs ‘ae, us odd abet yay 





was their invariable custom to try to take 
with them to the Hunting Grounds their 
most precious possessions, as burial places 
everywhere attest. The writer once owned a 
‘‘head bowls’ made of fine pottery, artistically 
decorated on the outside, in which had 
reposed the skull of an Aztec. This bow! 
had been dug by my friend, long an explorer 
in Old Mexico, and it contained the skull 
when he unearthed it. A similar bowl, ofigi- 
nally filled with a food supply for the journey, 
no doubt, lay on one side of the skeleton, 

and his war implements on the other. 

The head bowl is now in the National 





tics (find it in the dictionary) there 
are about 12,600,000 automobiles in 
the world. The majority are on the 
road we want to cross, 


Here is another clever name for 
a farm. Mr. Estey was bern in 
Texas. His wife was born in New 
Hampshire. They bought a farm in 
Vermont and called it Vertexshire. 


4,855,464 volumes of the Bible 
were circulated in 1921. In China 
large parts of the scriptures have 
been issued in the new phonetic 
script, which is a simplified written 
form endorsed by the government. 


The proposed George Washington 
Memorial building to be erected at 
Washington as an auditorium for 
inaugural receptions, national and 
international conventions, and other 
important public ceremonies, will 
cost $8,000,000. 








Museum at Washington, with sev- 
eral others of similar design. 
Lee McCrae. 


Two birds to the acre is the esti- 
mate for the United States. Each 
bird is worth ten cents a day. Join 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club and pro- 
tect the birds. 





_ The house finches or linnets of 
Southern California choose odd 
places for their nests. One pair se- 
lected a tin dipper hanging under 
our back steps. Another flew into 
the open window of a schoolroom 
and, oblivious of the activities of the 
school, built in a hanging basket of 
fern. (I was teaching in the school- 
room where the bird built its nest.) 
One pair built their nest in a dis- 
earded shoe. Linnets are small 
brown birds, witha canary-like 
song; the male has a beautiful rose- 
colored crown, throat, and vas na 





$8,000,000 is invested in fox farm- 
ing in the United States. There are between 
12,000 and 15,000 silver foxes in captivity. 
We are the largest fur-consuming country in 
the world. Well, we must keep our girls 
warm, but it’s rather hard on the animals. 


Some little boys were overheard talking 
of their fathers. ‘*‘My father belongs to the 
Odd Fellows,” said Charles. ‘And mine is 
a Mason," boasted George. “And 
what does your father belong to, 
Richard?” asked one. ‘‘He belongs 


© Kadel & Herbert. 


What is believed to be the oldest church in 
the world is at Belfont, a few miles out of 
London. The church is reported as being 
over a thousand years old. On the grounds 
right beside the church can be seen a unique 
specimen of a yew tree which is reported as 
being older than the church. 


Hunting Ground Baggage 


California. Emma Younglove 


The queerest place that I know a bird’s 
nest to be built, is in an unused, broken 
classification light on_a railroad engine. And 
the funny part of it is, that the engine is in 
use, and the mother bird has hatched her 
young, making the trips with the locomotive, 
which runs between Bayview and Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. When the eggs were dis- 
covered, the fireman took two of them home 
o be placed under a canary bird. 
He did not think for a moment that 
the mother bird would travel with 





to mamma," was the prompt reply. 


The Editor rode forty miles in and 
around Detroit, Mich., during the 
State Fair and only passed one 
horse. Yet George W. Dickinson of 
the Michigan State Fair is authority 
for the statement that draft horses 
are in greater demand today than 
for many years, and that the de- 
mand is increasing constantly. 


Jimmy Murphy driving.a Murphy 
Special car on the Indianapolis race- 
track covered 500 miles in the record 
time of 5 hours 17 minutes 30.79 
seconds, an average of 94.48 miles 
per hour. Going some, but really 
not nearly so fast as the speed of a 
boy leaving our choice peach orchard 
last summer followed by an irate 
editor and a rather lively dog. 


The cathedral bells at Valencia 











regulate agriculture to a very great 
extent. The bells of the Valencia 
cathedral tower give life to the plains 
around. Their hourly peals tell the time 
when each tiller of the soil may open the 
gates of irrigation channels to Telease the 
waters for his parched land. The rigid 
observance of all the regulations concerning 
the use of the water supply is guarded by 
the oldest court in Spain, the “tribunal of 
the waters,” which is made up entirely of 
peasants who adjust their own differences 
in regard to the use of the waters. 


Road builders in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park encountered a seemingly, im- 
penetrable mountain of glass which stretched 
for three-quarters of a mile along the pro- 

road. Giant blasting-powders and 
vy charges of dynamite were used with 
no “efect. Finally an engineer who had 


The skill of prehistoric Indians, once roaming 
the deserts of the great Southwest, is por- 
trayed in this interesting olla, or earthenware 
jug, found in a deep cave near the Salton 
sea—the lowest spot of the United States. 
The olla itself is large, smooth and very 
shapely. When discovered, its mouth had 
been cleverly sealed with asphalt, and on 
removing this stopper, the net, pictured here, 
was drawn forth. It was made of yucca 
fiber, and is in a remarkably fine state of 
preservation though ages old. Evidently 
made to catch rabbits, it is fifty-four inches 
long, quite wide and is knotted in a most 
skilful manner. There must have been both 
— and skill in those long-gone days. 
The cave in which it was found was most 
likely an ancient burial place, and the jug 
and net the art treasures of some chief. It 


the engine and hatch her babies, but 
that is exactly what she did. The 
train makes the hundred-mile round 
trip every other day, and Mrs. Blue- 
bird stays right on her job. When- 
ever it happens that she is not on 
hand when the train pulls out, she 
always overtakes it and flies into the 
nest while the train is running at the 
rate of twenty to thirty miles an 
hour. Ruth Cairns, Washington. 


Farming 


Farmin’ is the noblest bizness known 
to man. Most of our grate men 
was farmers before they got grate 
when they was boys. After they git 
grate they wish they’d stade on the 
farm, so the farm must be the best 
place. Sum are kept down by 
morgages but that aint nessary. 
We raise stuff to eat on the farm. 
The farmer has got to keep the 
hole world from starvin’. We cant 
git along without the farmer. My 
pa is a farmer. I know more about farmin’ 
than I ean tell, cause I aint eloquent. It’s 
kinder hard work sometimes when I’m 
cuttin’ weeds or hoein’, but pa, he'll say, 
“Go to it, son, it'll make a man of you. 
And then I'll straten up and go at it agin— 
I kin lick Bill Smith, now. ; 

Sum of the things razed on a farm are 
hogs turkeys, apples sheep, peaches plums, 
canterlopes cows, calves, Buff Orpingtons 
and pups. { 

Turnips are mighty good eatin’ when you 
eant git applés but Punkin Pi beats em all. 
SIS was raised on a farm to. SIS has got) 
a BO. He’s stuck up. You have to work. 
hard be savin’ and manej right. When 1) 
farm I’m*goin’ to git a good wife to raze! 
chickens. It helps a sight! 





Jimmy Jones, 9 years old. | — 
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The Dreadful Weasel 


By Verne E. Waltimyer 


T the present time, sportsmen are organ- 
izing themselves into game protective 
organizations. Meanwhile, the State Game 
Commission is introducing, restocking, and 
propagating varieties of fish and game. For 
this cause many thousands of dollars are 
spent annually. Yet the bounty on a weasel 
is a paltry $2; it ought to be more. Every 
sportsman and farmer should be willing to 
lend his hearty support to having it made 
more. 

I believe more money would be allowed for 
bounties upon weasels if it were generally 
known how very destructive they are. Why 
should there be less bounty upon a weasel 
than upon a fox? The destruction of poultry 
and game, wrought by this little marauder, 
will never be lessened by the very inadequate 
$2 bounty. 

I was walking oné day through a large 
woods. The ground was covered with snow 
and I came across a weasel track. I could see 
that the animal had been. dragging some 
object, so I followed the tracks. They en- 
tered a hollow log, from the other end of 
which they went away. I tore open the log 
and inside were two fine, large gray squirrels 
—dead! About their throats were the 
customary blood stains. I followed the 
tracks leading outward to a hole under a 
root. Back under the root was a dead 
rabbit! How the weasel got the rabbit into 
such a small place, I could hardly conceive. 
I set a trap and by the next morning had 
caught the bloodthirsty little parasite. 

What a pity! Two squirrels as fine as any 
I have ever seen. How doI know that the 
weasel had not killed many more than the 
season’s “‘limit’’ this winter? Yet this is only 
one weasel. I may get a bounty of $2 for the 
offender. Would $2 clear a man who com- 
mitted the same offense hunting squirrels 
out of season? 

Game commissions and protective organ- 
izations are doing positive good along many 
lines, but until there are arrangements made 
which shall allow a more justifiable bounty 
upon this little, brown pest, many of the 
well-intended efforts of farmers and sports- 
men to protect poultry and small game will 
continue to be sadly inadequate. 





College for Two via Beans 
and Melons 


By Rose Storm 


“‘Spending-money is hard for most boys to 
get,”’ said Doyce Wright, the young truck 
farmer of Dallas county, Iowa. “But it is 
because they don’t know how to go at it.”’ 

Doyce seemed to know how to go at it. 
That is why he cleared $1,000 in one summer 
season, though he was only eighteen and a 
junior in high school. Doyce applied his 
energy to beans and melons. He rented two 
plots of land, ten acres in town for beans and 
four acres three mil@& in the country for 
melons, and despite the fact that he had 
practically nothing to work with, he was 
confident that he would make good. 

At first Doyce worked only before and 
after school, but later on every second day. 
For these days he handed in written recita- 
tions for the classes he missed. 

When the heaviest part of the season came, 
Doyce hired the work done, while he ped- 
dled melons. He had to hire his truck, but 
his profits were large, so he could easily 
afford it. Although the locality would have 
taken all his produce, Doyce sent some 
twenty miles to Des Moines—‘‘for adver- 
tisement,’’ he said. From the melon patch 
alone he cleared $680. 

In the fall the beans had to be pulled and 
sold, and since bean hullers were unknown 
in that locality, the beans were flailed by 
hand. The plot yielded ten bushels to the 
acre, more than Doyce had.expected when, 
in the spring, he contracted to sell them, 
almost before they were in blossom. The 
local dealers gladly took the surplus. Beans 
wholesaled in Des Moines at $3 a bushel 
that year, so Doyce cleared about $306, 
making a total profit of $986. : 

Doyce didn’t use the money for spending. 
After deducting enough for a year’s ex- 
penses, he loaned the rest to his sister to go 
to college for a year. 

The best part of it is that Doyce has now 
formed a partnership with the owner of the 
land, and they are trucking on a larger scale. 

oyce’s college fund is rapidly growing and, 
after a four-year agricultural course, he ex- 
pects to farm much more extensively. 
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Send for this sensational bargain by first mail. 
We want you to see how Chase saves you big 
money. No obligation or risk. If you don’t 
think these warm hi-cuts are better value than 
regular $3.00 quality elsewhere send them 
back and you are not out a penny. 


Famous. Shrunk Wool 
Knit 10-inch Hi-Cut 
Don’t confuse this wonderful qual- 
ity with the ordinary inferior 
“pressed felt” article. This 
hi-cut is knitted from Pre- 
Shrunk wool that will outwear 
several pairs of the cheaper 
grade, Has extra wide leather 
back stay and heavy gray 
felt sole and heel. Sizes 7 
to 12. Order No. 42-839. 
Price $198. State size. 


s 
Never Again! 
Don’t let this™bargain 


pass. Send letter or 
postcard and when hi- 
cuts arrive, pay post- 
man only $1.98 and 
postage. You receive 
one pair all wool 
khaki gauntlets ab- 
solutely FREE. If 
not amazed at your 
saving, simply return 
goods promptly and 
we refund your money 
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Minnea is 
InnesOta. 











Cold Weather Goods at Rock Bottom Prices 


. S. Army SHEEPSKIN VEST 
Government For Outdoor yy 
stock. Made of Work Mit Pees 


a fine grade all 

wool 0. D. cloth; Made of extra 
have lined chest; heavy tanned # set 
double elbows; 2 sheepskin— Bhs) 
natur: wool 


with flaps; cut lining. Soft and § 
full size; easy to pliable. As 
pe eee. All sizes. yan 

ch shirt bears é B 
U. S. inspection SHEEPSKIN MOCCASINS ase double | 
stamp. Guaran- Wear with boots or about the house oF eee. m eve 
teed. Tanned to withstand wear. The nat- P 


OO ural wool on the inside makes it the : 7 
Value $5 warmest and most comfortable foot- Sizes 36-62 


“ wear you.can buy. A real blessing 
Sizes 14 to 17% a for cold feet, 1 25 3 40 
or men an a 6 
\ | ARM 







roomy pockets 








3for$190 “em 


ARMY U. S. ARMY 
UNDERWEAR WOOL sSOCcKs 


Are 100% wool. Toes 

Shirts and Drawers and heels are holeproof. Bg 
Stig-over style. Closely knitted. Soft @ 

' o buttons. and warm.Extra heavy. 

Colors grey or blue. 


Sizes 10-1134 





Vf 

MOLESKIN PANTS 
Made of non-ripable 
moleskin; the strong- 
est and most durab 
pants made. Dust, § 
wind and water- 
proof; excellent work- 
manship. Every point 
of strain re-inforced; 
plenty of strong pock- 
ets; cuff bottoms. 


Value $3.50,sizes 28 to 50, 


$1.85 

















3 pairs 








Add lic extra on each 
item for P. P. and 
Insurance, 


SEND sabi éeiak EQUIPMENT CO. 
CATALOG ,$509-11 MARKET ST.PHILA.@} 
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You Can Earn Big Money 


We trust any honest man or woman to take orders for 100 
absolute necessities, deliver the goods, collect the money, 
and remit our share to us. A special proposition makes 
prices lower than ‘‘cut rate’ stores. We have thousands of 
representatives in all sections of the country making big money 
selling these products. This is the most extaordinary direct 
selling proposition ever offered. Write today for particulars. 


A. Rasmussen, Dept. 15 
Herrs Island | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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What becomes of the 


other 


Only about half of your animal is meat 
(hogs run a little higher—slightly more 
than two-thirds). 


How about the other half? 


In the first place, a large proportion of 
the live weight of the animal disappears 
as evaporation and shrinkage. 


By-product specialization has enabled 
the packer to extract from the remainder 
values unthought of twenty-five to thirty 
years ago. 

Hides, of course, were always saved. 
More careful handling by the packer has 
made them more useful and valuable. 
Fat was worth little, and much of it was 
lost or its value wasted. Now we save it 
all and put it to its highest uses. 


Horns, hoofs, and the larger bones are 
sold to manufacturers who work them 
into buttons, knife handles, etc. The other 


-bones, once wasted, are first boiled for 


glue and then are ground into bone dust 
for fertilizersand poultry feeds. This bone 
dust is also used in the hardening of steel. 


Blood, formerly used only for fertilizer, 
now furnishes a-highly nutritious feed 
for calves and hogs, and a necessary in- 
gredient in stucco and plaster work; and 
its albumen is used to weatherproof air- 
piane wings and propellers. 


half? 


Certain glands are invaluable in sur- 
gery and medicine, and are purchased by 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical sup- 
plies. Ear-hair is made into the finest of 
artists’ brushes, etc. 


After everything of higher value has 
been taken out, what is left goes back to 
the farm in fertilizer. 


The significance of the higher values 
which the packers are able to obtain from 
by-products is that it makes meat more 
plentiful and cheaper, while making live 
stock more valuable. The consumer gets 
more meat because the producer finds it 
more profitable. 


Practically all of the increased values 
go to the producer and the consumer, 
because for years Swift & Company has 
paid for the live animal about 85 cents 
out of every dollar taken in from the sale 
of the meat and by-products. Only 1 
or 2 cents out of each dollar of s&les re- 
mained as our profit from all sources. 


This 85 cents of the packer’s dollar, 
which you used to purchase animals and 
to pay the necessary expenses of feeding 
and marketing them, would necessarily 
be less were it not for the development 
of the by-product end of the business. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 ; 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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For Sloppy, 
Snowy Weather 


Goodyear Gold Zeal ‘*Zebu” 


; FoR these frequent trips to the barn—keep arctic. Heavy, four buckle, 
§ ° P snow excluder. Cashmerette 

| a pair of Goodyear Gold Seal arctics handy top. Lined with heavy black 

at the kitchen door. You can slip them on and Sean Ser enemas 


forevery member of thefamily. 


off in a hurry, over shoes or stockings. With 
these snow excluders you can plow through 
deep drifts or wade through slush and mud— 
no water can leak through the thick rubber lay- 
ers. And no matter how cold it is, the fleecy, all 
wool lining keeps your feet snug and comforta- 
ble. Get Goodyear arctics for the whole family. 


When you buy rubber footwear, look closely 
for the Gold Seal trade-mark— the sign of 
quality which has identified genuine Goodyear 
products for three generations. There are 
scores of imitators using the Goodyear name, 
but the Gold Seal trade-mark assures you of 
comfort, fit, rugged quality, skillful workman- 
ship and years of service. 





If you don’t know the merchant near you who 
sells Goodyear Gold Seal rubber footwear, 

_ write our nearest office and ask for his name. 
nd 


the the ‘ : 
hy ogre A : 


BRANCHES: 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 380-82 E. Water St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 371-377 Sibley St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 807 Baltimore Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 1103 Washington Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 61-67 Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 539 Mission St. 
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SWEENEY SC 


For Big Offer and 
Catalog Mail this Coupon 


Emory J. Sweeney, President, 
Dept. 1040, Sweeney Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me your offer of a Guaranteed position, your big Free 
Catalog a 
j ai ng to 
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nd full details of the Sweeney eight weeks’ course 
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Now I will guarantee a real Money Making Opportunity to 
qualified Sweeney Graduates. Learn the Auto and Tractor 
Business. Learn a trade. Eight weeks’ course leads to employ- 
ment. Free railway fare to Kansas City. Wonderful offer to 
you from world famous Million Dollar Trade School. Free 
Radio Course. 


Hundreds of Good Jobs are open to Sweeney 
Trained Men. You need no previous experience. 
I train you in 8 weeks with tools not books. 


Garages, repair shops, welding and vulcanizing shops, etc., have written the 
Sweeney School asking for competent mechanics. Sweeney Trained Men are 
in demand everywhere—their practical training and experience in this great 
Million Dollar Trade School fits them to fill any position. I also can personally 
offer several thousand jobs for local branch managers. _I will train you for this 
special work without extra cost. What I offer the mechanically inclined young 
man is the COMPLETE COURSE—personal instruction, the course that has 
made the Sweeney School famous the world over. This course includes Auto 
Mechanics, Welding, Vulcanizing,. Battery Work, and I have also added a 
FREE course in RADIO to those who answer this ad. 


Sweeney System of Practical Experience 


The Great Million Dollar School, world famous, and the success of my thousands 
of graduates are due to the Sweeney System. 

This is what you get here and can’t get anywhere else. I have taught 50,000 
men to be expert repair men, chauffeurs, tractor engineers, etc. I am proud of 
the fact that I was selected by the U. S. Government to train 5,000 men for 
mechanical work in the service. I teach by using tools not books. You learn 
as you do the real work with your hands. 


| PAY YOUR RAILWAY FARE 


I want you to come now—not to wait and postpone 
—I am making it easy for you—I will help you—the 
first step is to send for my free catalog. 
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Young man, the only difference be- 
tween a rut and the grave is that the 
grave is deeper. I say, get out of the 
rut. Do the work you like. Be 
independent. Learn a trade. Be a 
mechanic. Get into the auto busi- 
ness. You can earn big money. You 
can travel and see the world. 


I have helped 50,000 men to suc- 
cess. This Million Dollar Trade 
School is the greatest success factory 
you ever saw. The way to learn is 
easy. You don’t need any experience. 
I teach with tools not books. You 
learn your trade by actually doing 
the work. 


You have a right to make a success 
of your life. Make a start now. I’d 
like to show you what thousands of 
men just in your position have done 
as a result of the Sweeney system of 
practical instruction. It’s a shame 
for you to stick in a rut or work at 
jobs you don’t really like. 


Learning is a real pleasure in the 
Sweeney School. World’s finest equip- 
ment. Fine associates. Healthful 
surroundings. Entertainment after 
working hours. Instructors who take 
personal interest in you. Free radio 
course. Big radio broadcasting station. 


I am now paying your Railroad fare 
to Kansas City and giving a free radio 
course. No extras. No books. You 
are sure of getting a place when you 
graduate. I can’t tell it all here, but 
send for my big catalog. Investigate 
this real opportuntity. 


FREE RADIO COURSE 


The Sweeney Broadcasting Station—Call W. H. B.—is one of the 
finest in the world. Talks all over the U. S. Cost $50,000 to 
erect. Sweeney Auto Students are taught Radio FREE. Build 
their own sets. It’s easy and interesting and offers many profit- 


Big Free Catalog and Special Offer 


Get my big FREE 72-page catalog. It shows hundreds of 
actual photographs of men at work in my magnificent new 
i about wages, profits, opportunities in auto 
«nd tractor business. Explains step by step how you learn. 
Interesting letters from graduates telling how they made 
good. Shows how men come from all over the world to this 
big school. Makes you want to join the crowd. Tells every- 
thing you want to know. I will gladly send you a copy 
beautifully illustrated. No colored students accepted. 
EMORY J. SWEENEY, President. 











